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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  THEORY  OF  A  FINITE  AND  DEVELOPING 
DEITY  EXAMINED  * 

BY  THE  REVEREND  L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER,  D.D., 

ST.  PAUL,  MINNESOTA. 

The  theory  of  a  finite  Deity  is  not  altogether  new.  It  was 
foreshadowed  long  ago  by  more  than  one  eminent  philoso¬ 
pher.  Indeed,  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  unaided  reason  to  reconcile  the  existence  of 
the  world’s  imperfections  and  evil  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
omnipotence.  This  apparent  difficulty  has  been  regarded  as 
virtually  amounting  to  a  theistic  dilemma ;  namely,  that  if  God 
could  have  made  a  better  world  than  He  did  He  cannot  be 
perfectly  good,  and  if  He  could  not  have  made  a  better  one 
than  He  did  He  cannot  be  almighty.  This  point  was  devel¬ 
oped  at  some  length  by  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  “  Three 
Essays  on  Religion  ” ;  and  his  conclusion  —  which,  upon  the 
basis  of  his  expressed  and  implied  premises,  would  seem 
plausible  —  was,  that  God  cannot  be  omnipotent.  He  thus 
unequivocally  declared :  “  Not  even  on  the  most  distorted  and 
contracted  theory  of  good  .  .  .  can  the  government  of  Nature 
be  made  to  resemble  the  work  of  a  being  at  once  good  and 
omnipotent”  (p.  38).  And  with  reference  to  the  animal 
kingdom  he  said :  “  If  we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  the  ani- 
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mal  creation  to  be  the  work  of  a  demon,  it  ’  is  because  we 
need  not  suppose  it  to  have  been  made  by  a  Being  of  in¬ 
finite  power”  (p.  58).  He  therefore  came  to  the  definite 
conclusion,  “  Omnipotence  .  .  .  cannot  be  predicated  of  the 
Creator  on  grounds  of  natural  theology.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  natural  religion  as  deduced  from  the  facts  of 
the  universe,  negative  his  omnipotence”  (pp.  180-181).  This 
great  thinker  thus,  in  a  lengthy  argument,  contended  for  a 
Deity  that  is  finite  in  power,  as  also  supposedly  in  wisdom 
and  other  attributes. 

William  James  also  declared  for  a  finite  Deity ;  and  in  his 
work  entitled  “A  Pluralistic  Universe  ”  he  set  forth  his 
grounds  for  such  conviction.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  he  distinguished  this  Deity  from  the  Absolute,  whose 
existence  he  does  not  deny.  On  this  point  he  said :  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  only  God  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  finite. 
.  .  .  If  the  absolute  exist  in  addition  .  .  .  then  the  absolute  is 
only  the  wider  cosmic  whole  of  which  our  God  is  but  the 
most  ideal  portion”  (p.  125;  see  also  p.  193). 

Various  philosophical  solutions  of  the  problem  of  evil  that 
have  been  offered,  thus  agree  in  ending  in  a  Deity  whose 
power  is  either  limited  by  His  very  nature  or  circumscribed 
by  the  laws  and  forces  of  the  existing  universe.  But  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  to  this  time  of  a  world-catastrophe  somewhat 
fully  to  develop  this  theory  of  a  finite  and  evolving  Deity,  by 
adequately  setting  forth  the  supposed  philosophic  grounds 
upon  which  it  might  be  considered  safely  to  rest.  Several 
important  works  in  which  this  theory  is  defended  and  more 
or  less  developed,  have  thus  recently  issued  from  the  press. 
Among  such  should  especially  be  mentioned  Edmund  H. 
Reeman’s  work,  “  Do  We  Need  a  New  Idea  of  God  ” ;  and  to 
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this  class  belongs  Hastings  Rashdall’s  “  Theory  of  Good  and 
Evil.”  This  view  of  God  is  also  contained  in  George  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw’s  latest  works;  while  it  is  considered  tenable,  and 
not  incompatible  with  religion  and  Christian  faith,  by  Lucius 
Hopkins  Miller,  in  his  work,  “  Bergson  and  Religion.” 

In  addition  to  the  works  noted  above,  several  important 
articles  in  support  of  this  theory  have  also  lately  appeared. 
The  April  number  of  The  Hibbert  Journal  (vol.  xvi.  no.  3) 
contains  an  article,  entitled  “  The  Doctrine  of  a  Finite  God 
in  War-Time  Thought,”  by  R.  H.  Dotterer,  in  which  the 
author  holds  up  the  fact  of  sin,  even  any  one  instance  of  sin 
and  suffering,  as  “  sufficient  by  itself  to  make  out  a  prima 
facie  case  against  the  hypothesis  of  omnipotent  goodness.” 
He  declares  further :  “  Unless  we  are  willing  to  throw  over¬ 
board  all  our  logic  and  all  our  ethical  convictions,  we  can¬ 
not,  in  the  presence  of  the  tragedies  of  human  experience, 
reconcile  the  idea  of  omnipotence  with  that  of  universal  benev¬ 
olence.”  Again  he  says :  “  Events  do  not  take  place  arbi¬ 
trarily.  Nature  has  no  mercy;  makes  no  exceptions;  does  not 
turn  aside  to  avoid  running  over  anyone,  .  .  .  God  does  not, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  and  therefore,  we  infer,  he  cannot, 
interrupt  or  change  this  order.  His  purposes  are  not  accom¬ 
plished  instanter,  but  in  the  course  of  a  process.”  This  last 
statement  is  in  line  with  one  of  Mill’s  great  arguments,  es¬ 
pecially  as  expressed  on  pages  28-31  of  the  work  noted  above. 
Dr.  Dotterer  therefore  considers  the  apparent  temporal  and 
physical  limitation  of  God  as  not  merely  a  jW^limitation,  but 
an  absolute  one;  or  else  if  His  ends  could  be  attained  with 
less  human  suffering,  if  good.  He  would  occasionally  change 
the  order  of  natural  events  to  preserve  innocent  lives  and 
prevent  unhappiness.  He  contends  that  a  good  God  would 
not  thus  have  limited  Himself  unless  compelled  by  some 
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“  ulterior  necessity,”  or  a  “  limitation  that  is  absolute  and 
inevitable.” 

Another  contribution  bearing  upon  this  subject  appeared 
in  The  Contemporary  Review,  December,  1917  (no.  624). 
This  article,  entitled  “A  Philosopher’s  Theology,”  by  H.  R. 
Mackintosh,  is  an  excellent  review  of  A.  Seth  Pringle- 
Pattison’s  important  work,  “  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light 
of  Recent  Philosophy.”  Although  the  author  of  this  article 
does  not  directly  contend  for  a  changing  and  developing 
Deity,  he  speaks  on  this  subject  as  follows:  “Does  the  re¬ 
ligious  consciousness,  then,  accept  the  idea  of  a  changing 
God?  It  doubtless  repudiates  wholeheartedly  the  notion  of 
a  God  who  is  morally  alterable,  who  is  more  loving  or  holy 
at  one  time  than  another.  None  the  less  it  believes  that  the 
very  thought  of  a  historical  revelation,  willed  and  effectuated 
by  the  Father,  implies  that  a  potential  relation  of  God  to  man, 
as  of  man  to  God,  is  now  become  actual,  and  that  in  this 
sense  change,  activity,  experience,  is  predicable  of  Deity.”  And 
again  he  says:  “We  should  further  have  to  ask  whether,  in 
these  high  latitudes,  process  can  be  conceived  which  is  only 
process,  and  not  in  some  sense  progress.  It  is  indeed  very 
probable  that  Professor  James  and  M.  Bergson  have  not 
spoken  wisdom’s  last  word  on  these  trying  problems,”  Thus 
this  eminent  writer  apparently  holds  to  some  form  of  progress 
in  Deity,  and  the  inference  from  the  above  statement  is  that 
such  progress  might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Bergsonian 
philosophy. 

Of  perhaps  greater  philosophic  significance  is  an  article,  en¬ 
titled  “  Some  Theistic  Implications  of  Bergson’s  Philosophy,” 
by  Frank  Hugh  Foster,  in  The  American  Journal  of  Theology 
of  last  April  (vol.  xxii.  no.  2).  This  is  an  attempt  from  an 
apparently  thorough  examination  of  Bergson’s  published 
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works,  especially  his  “  Creative  Evolution,”  to  set  forth  what 
to  its  author  seems  to  be  that  great  philosopher’s  conception 
of  God  as  an  eternal  Becoming,  and  to  apply  his  principles 
to  a  further  development  of  the  idea  of  a  supposedly  evolving 
Deity.  After  briefly  stating  the  Bergsonian  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  he  proceeds  to  identify  Bergson’s  “  Vital  Impulse  ” 
with  God,  concluding  with  the  following  words:  “And  thus 
the  imperfectipn  of  the  Vital  Impulse  must  be  God’s  own 
imperfection,  if  he  is  morally  in  earnest  with  this  world,  that 
is,  if  he  is  God.”  Again,  in  his  answer  to  the  explanation  of 
apparent  imperfections  in  nature  on  the  part  of  those  who 
hold  to  the  belief  in  a  static  God,  he  says :  “  The  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  of  the  World-Builder,  if  it  is  an  im¬ 
perfection,  must  therefore,  after  all,  be  the  imperfection  of 
God,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  in  a  static  God.  We 
may  well  accept  their  conclusion  and  are  well  convinced  that 
Bergson  will  do  so,  for  to  us  and  to  him  there  appear  to  be 
real  imperfections,  false  solutions  of  creative  problems,  blind 
alleys  into  which  evolution  has  run  and  where  it  has  found 
itself  unable  to  proceed,  hesitations  and  new  attempts  —  all 
of  which,  if  actually  what  they  seem,  necessitate  a  developing 
World-Builder,  and  this  necessitates  a  developing  God  since 
it  is  impossible  upon  the  basis  of  a  static  God.”  Whether 
Dr.  Foster  has  properly  interpreted  Bergson  as  to  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  ever-operating  Deity  —  on  which  there  are  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  —  does  not  concern  us  here.  We  are  here 
concerned  wholly  with  the  substance  of  the  theory  itself, 
especially  as  set  forth  by  these  later  writers. 

From  what  has  so  far  been  stated,  it  might,  in  a  general 
way,  be  said  that  this  theory  of  a  finite  and  developing  Deity 
as  set  forth  by  its  various  exponents,  has  grown  out  of  an 
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attempted  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  especially  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  great  catastrophes  like  the  present  destructive  war; 
for  in  the  existence  of  that  evil  it  would  seem  to  find  its  chief 
justification.  And  its  defense  is  largely  based  upon  the  ap¬ 
parent  evolutionary  world-process  as  a  ceaseless  struggle 
upward,  especially  as  expounded  in  Bergson’s  great  work, 
“  Creative  Evolution.”  And,  as  a  purely  philosophic  theory, 
it  certainly  is  a  very  ingenious  one ;  while,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  such  as  may  accept  unchallenged  its  underlying  premises, 
it  would  seem  that  its  conclusions  should  leave  the  matter  of 
God’s  supposedly  necessary  limitations  no  longer  an  open 
question.  But  it  is  precisely  in  the  premises  that  we  must 
differ  from  its  advocates.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  this  theory  of 
a  finite  and  developing  God,  confining  our  present  discussion, 
however,  to  the  more  purely  philosophical  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

THE  NATURE  OF  GOD  AS  MANIFESTED  IN  SUPPOSED  UNIVERSAL 

EVOLUTION. 

Let  us  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  more  direct  evidence, 
from  the  apparently  evolving  cosmos  itself,  that  God  sup¬ 
posedly  is  an  evolving  Being,  or  an  eternal  Becoming. 

The  fundamental  supposition  is  that,  by  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution,  the  universe  has  developed  into  its  present  form  and 
that  by  that  same  process  it  will  continue  to  develop  through¬ 
out  all  future  time.  As  the  impelling  cause,  there  is  assumed 
a  unified  force,  which  manifestsi  itself  in  its  higher  form  as 
life,  whence  it  is  called  by  Bergson  the  ”  Vital  Impulse  ”  or 
“  Vital  Impetus.”  And,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  this  force 
that  supposedly  constitutes  the  physical  universe,  as  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  regarded  as  itself  nothing  but  energy  or  the  expres- 
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sion  or  manifestation  of  energy  in  motions.  Thus  all  things 
are  apparently  in  process  of  change.  And  this  evolutionary 
flux  is  taken  on  the  whole  to  be  a  progressive  one,  so  that  the 
“  Vital  Impulse  ”  is  regarded  as  a  thrust  upward.  And  yet 
this  upward  thrust  is  seemingly  for  a  time  overcome  in  local 
deteriorations,  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  fading  and 
falling  leaf,  which  would  amount  to  a  reversal  of  the  “  Vital 
Impulse.”  And  in  the  attainment  of  vegetable  life  this  sup¬ 
posedly  tends  temporarily  to  become  torpid  and  would  thus 
be  checked  in  its  thrust  upward.  Then,  in  the  struggle  for 
food,  there  would  emerge  the  animal  world.  But,  even  in  the 
animal  world,  life  is  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  halting  its 
upward  progress  in  an  apparent  contentment  with  its  attain¬ 
ments,  in  a  pausing  and  sinking  into  the  torpor  of  a  merely 
skilled  instinct.  And  thus,  by  this  reversed  motion  of  matter, 
there  would  again  be  a  neutralization  of  the  upward  thrust 
of  the  “  Vital  Impulse.”  Then,  supposedly  upon  another 
trial,  in  which  it  apparently  rises  above  instinct,  it  lays  its 
emphasis  upon  intelligence.  And  now  with  the  attainment 
of  intelligence,  in  an  emphasized  “  self-activity,”  it  constantly 
antagonizes  torpor,  thus  steadily  perfecting  the  “  organiza¬ 
tion  of  indeterminism.”  And  hence  there  isi  supposed  to 
emerge  a  moral  world  as  the  goal  and  justification  of  the 
whole  movement.  But  even  in  the  moral  world  the  “  Vital 
Impulse  ”  is  supposedly  often  thwarted,  —  a  fact  assumed  to 
be  illustrated  in  the  present  destnictive  World  War.  Such, 
in  very  condensed  outline,  is  apparently  the  Bergsonian  theory 
of  evolution. 

The  inference  therefore  is,  that  this  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  or 
“  Vital  Impetus  ”  as  the  impelling  force  in  evolution,  is  not 
perfect  in  power  and  not  certain  as  to  its  methods,  but  that  it 
enlarges  or  develops  in  its  struggle  upward.  And  as  this 
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“  Vital  Impulse  ”  is  identified  with  God  ( though  not  yet 
definitely  done  so  by  Bergson),  God  is  supposedly  a  finite, 
changing,  developing  Being.  And  hence  the  imperfections 
of  the  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  as  manifested  in  the  evolutionary 
process  of  nature,  would  be  God’s  own  imperfections.  As  an 
omnipotent  God  would  have  power  enough  to  accomplish  the 
tasks  before  Him  without  any  imperfections  in  them,  the 
supposed  imperfections  in  nature  would  presumably  be  so 
much  evidence  that  God  cannot  be  omnipotent,  as  such  ap¬ 
parent  imperfections  (pain,  sin,  etc.)  would  be  inexplicable 
upon  the  theory  of  a  static  God.  And  hence  a  God  who 
develops  with  or  through  the  evolving  universe  is  the  apparent 
conclusion  from  the  above  premises. 

And  this  would,  of  course,  also  be  true  even  if  the  actual 
immediate  Creator  of  the  universe  would  not  be  the  Ultimate, 
or  would  be  some  sort  of  subordinate  World-Builder  to  whom 
creation  was  or  is  entrusted  by  the  actually  Ultimate.  For, 
in  such  a  view,  the  lack  of  giving  sufficient  power  to  such 
subordinate  World-Builder  to  create  a  universe  without  imper¬ 
fections,  would  supposedly  be  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  a 
static  God  as  the  Ultimate,  as  perfeotion  would  apparently  have 
to  be  stamped  upon  all  His  works  by  an  infinite  God,  whether 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  a  subordinate  agent  or  agency. 
As  such  a  distinction  between  the  immediate  World-Builder 
and  the  supposed  Absolute,  upon  the  premises,  would,  how¬ 
ever,  not  add  any  essentially  new  element  to  the  problem  of 
Deity,  we  shall  not  to  any  great  extent  separately  consider  it. 
Our  answer  will  be  found  applicable  whether  the  universe  be 
regarded  as  the  direct  work  of  the  ultimate  God,  or  that  of  a 
subordinate  World-Builder  to  whom  (or  which)  that  work 
was  delegated  upon  the  bestowment  of  the  necessary  power. 
And  this  would  even  be  true  upon  the  supposition  of  any 
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number  of  successively  subordinate  World-Builders  or  World- 
Operators.  However,  this  view  could  not  seriously  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  it  would  involve  insurmountable  difficulties. 

Let  us  now  examine  several  of  the  more  important  elements 
of  this  theory  of  a  developing  Deity.  Assuming  that  the 
whole  of  universal  nature  is  in  process  of  some  evolution, 
and  that  there  are  limitations  and  maculae  manifest  through¬ 
out  the  whole,  as  well  as  occasional  local  reverses,  would 
that  disprove  God’s  omnipotence?  Would  not  evolution  as 
the  Deity’s  (or  some  World-Builder’s)  modus  operandi  in 
nature,  which  is  by  nature  finite,  as  we  shall  see,  necessarily 
bear  the  marks  of  limitation?  And,  of  course,  man  with  his 
native  limitations  and  imperfections  would  naturally  read 
into  nature  imperfections  due  to  his  own  state  and  condition. 
And  although  the  facts  of  pain  and  sorrow  and  all  the  inhu¬ 
manities  of  man  to  man  will  be  discussed  under  a  separate 
head,  it  should  here  be  said  that  these  are  due  to  sin.  And 
hence,  as  the  effects  of  sin,  they  can  in  no  sense  be  ascribed 
to  God.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that,  if  God  had  not  created 
man,  there  would  not  be  these.  But  in  creating  man  a  free 
agent.  He  did  not  create  his  sin  and  consequent  imperfec¬ 
tions,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

And  as  to  the  other  apparent  maculae  in  nature,  it  might 
with  considerable  suggestiveness  be  asked.  Who  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  these  are  maculae  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
greater  whole?  The  fading  and  falling  leaf  may  seem  to  be 
such  when  considered  in  itself  alone ;  but  in  the  universal  flux 
of  nature  it  cannot  be  so  regarded.  And  so  of  the  other  ob¬ 
jections  against  omnipotence  from  other  apparent  temporal 
retardations  or  apparent  maculae  in  the  supposed  upward 
thrust.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  theory,  these  would  rather 
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illustrate  distinctive  steps  in  the  upward  progress  of  such 
otherwise  universal  evolution.  Surely,  the  elimination  of  a 
useless  leaf  or  twig  is  not  meant  to  be  an  injury  to  the  tree, 
nor  indeed  is  it  so  in  reality.  But  this  point  surely  needs  no 
further  enlargement  here. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  we  cannot  infer  from  such  modus 
operandi,  because  not  all  its  processes  are  clear  and  its  ap¬ 
parent  maculae  understood,  and  because  it  apparently  acts  in 
ebbs  and  flows,  that  therefore  the  Deity  who  thus  operates 
is  not  unchanging  and  not  omnipotent.  Indeed,  in  just  such 
rhythmic  movements  should  we  expect  evolution  to  act  in  its 
upward  progress,  as  a  chain  of  secondary  causes  governed 
by  imposed  laws,  if  that  were  God’s  mode  of  operation.  Thus 
the  lightning  flash  appears  in  zigzags  as  the  result  of  its 
seeking,  by  nature’s  laws,  the  path  of  easiest  resistance.  But 
that  does  in  no  way  indicate  a  limitation  in  the  Creator  as 
its  ultimate  Cause.  As  the  created  product  is  by  nature  finite, 
it  must  by  nature  be  subject  to  just  such  limitations.  But 
therefore  to  ascribe  such  limitations  to  the  Creator  or  some 
directing  Deity,  and  thus  to  reduce  Him  to  finiteness,  is  totally 
unwarranted.  Creation  is  surely  not  the  measure  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor.  This  is  even  true  of  human  work,  in  which  case  both 
work  and  worker  are  certainly  finite  entities.  It  is  therefore 
only  too  evident  that  the  supposed  universal  evolution  as  the 
Creator’s  modus  operandi  in  nature,  can  in  no  way  be  of  evi¬ 
dential  value  in  any  argument  against  the  unchangeability 
and  .omnipotence  of  God. 

What  is  said  above  with  reference  to  the  natural  apparent 
imperfections  of  any  finite  or  incomplete,  and  still  develop¬ 
ing,  creature  of  God,  would  be  equally  true  of  the  same 
viewed  as  the  work  of  a  subordinate  World-Builder,  as  indeed 
it  would  be  true  of  such  a  subordinate  agency  or  agent  Him- 
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self.  The  finite  work  of  such  a  subordinate  World-Builder, 
who  must  necessarily  Himself  be  finite,  would  bear  the  mkrks 
of  essential  incompleteness  and  finiteness,  and  therefore  of 
apparent  imperfection.  And  this  would  even  more  naturally  be 
so  in  the  case  of  the  finite  work  of  a  finite  subordinate  World- 
Builder  than  in  that  of  an  infinite  God  without  such  subordi¬ 
nate  ag^ent  or  agency.  Such  subordinate  World-Builder  would 
even  Himself  have  His  necessary  limitations.  Surely,  as  all  the 
power  of  man  is,  upon  the  same  premises,  from  God,  while  not 
all  the  work  of  man  is  perfect,  or  bears  the  marks  of  complete¬ 
ness  or  perfection,  so  would  the  work  of  such  a  subordinate 
finite  World-Builder  (or  World-Builders),  all  of  whose 
power  would  be  from  God,  bear  the  marks  of  finiteness  and 
apparent  incompleteness  and  imperfection.  Hence  our  argu¬ 
ment  in  defense  of  the  apparent  imperfections  in  nature 
stands,  whether  the  cosmos  be  regarded  as  the  direct  work 
of  God  or  as  that  of  some  subordinate  World-Builder,  or 
successive  World-Builders. 

In  this  general  theory  of  a  developing  God  as  an  eternal 
Becoming,  as  deduced  from  the  supposed  limitations  of  evo¬ 
lution,  there  is  apparently  an  identifying  of  the  limitations  and 
bounds  of  creation  with  the  supposed  limitations  and  bounds  of 
the  Creator.  The  apparent  implication  is  that  the  Creator  is 
confined  within,  or  limited  by.  His  creation,  and  that  the 
creature’s  limitations,  or  necessary  finiteness,  are  such,  there¬ 
fore,  because  of  supposedly  corresponding  limitations  in  the 
Creator.  Indeed,  the  physical  universe  is  closely  identified 
with  the  supposedly  ever-operating  Deity  as  the  “  Vital  Im¬ 
pulse  ”  of  the  supposed  upward  thrust  of  evolution.  And 
whether  that  Deity  be  regarded  as  the  indwelling  power, 
somehow  analogous  to  the  soul  within  its  body,  or  as  Him- 
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self  (or  itself)  one  also  in  essence  with  physical  nature  itself 
as  simply  the  evolved  or  evolving  product  from  or  of  His 
own  Being,  a  finite  God  must  necessarily  come  out  of  this 
theory  under  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  And,  therefore, 
the  limitations  of  nature,  due  to  its  finiteness,  must  also  be 
ascribed  to  God,  either  as  identical  with  it  or  as  confined 
within  its  bounds. 

Moreover,  this  would  seemingly  be  all  the  more  true  if 
the  whole  physical  cosmos  were  nothing  but  a  manifestation 
of  force  —  a  fact  or  theory  which  Bergson  apparently  incor¬ 
porates  into  his  theory  —  so  that  its  very  matter  would  be 
only  the  result  of  motions,  or  only  motions,  from  infinites¬ 
imal  to  cosmical,  or  a  form  of  energy.  Thus,  if  that  force 
or  energy  were  wholly  identical  with  the  “  Vital  Impulse,” 
it  would  be  very  evident  that  the  apparent  imperfections  of 
physical  nature  as  itself  intrinsically  nothing  but  energy  (or 
the  “Vital  Impulse”)  would  necessarily  be  the  imperfections 
of  the  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  as  God,  or  as  God’s  subordinate 
World-Builder.  It  surely  requires  no  further  proof  to  show 
that  this  view  directly  and  literally  identifies  the  universe  as 
energy  with  the  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  as  God,  or  at  least  as  some 
subordinate  World-Builder.  And  as  the  matter  of  a  subor¬ 
dinate  World-Builder  has  already  been  disposed  of  as  not  re¬ 
quiring  separate  consideration  in  our  argument,  we  observe 
that  this  would  resolve  the  problem  into  one  of  determining 
whether  that  hypothetical  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  is  actually,  or 
even  in  effect,  identical  with  God.  And,  of  course,  if  the 
“  Vital  Impulse  ”  is  not  identical  with  God,  as  we  endeavor 
to  show,  this  theory  must  necessarily  fall. 

It  is,  however,  contended  that  personal  causation  is  essen¬ 
tially  creative,  so  that  not  only  is  there  more  in  the  effect 
than  was  in  the  cause,  but  also  that  the  person  himself  neces- 
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sarily  grows  with  his  work.  And  thus  it  is  held  that  as  man 
develops  by  exercise  so  also  must  God  develop  in  His  work 
of  creation.  But,  in  so  far  as  this  may  be  said  to  be  true  in 
the  case  of  man,  it  is  because  of  the  factor  of  will  as  an 
implanted  potentiality  in  the  worker,  to  which  by  its  very 
term  there  belongs  the  ability  of  bringing  forth  that  which 
is  apparently  new.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  so-called  creative  work  of  man  and  that  of  God,  as  we 
shall  see.  And,  of  course,  to  infer  that,  because  man  grows 
with  his  work,  therefore  God  also  must  develop  with  His 
work  of  creation,  is  to  assume,  or  at  least  to  imply,  that  God 
is  essentially  finite,  and  therefore  capable  of  development. 
This  would,  in  a  sense,  be  measuring  the  Creator  by  man  His 
creature;  and  hence  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  finite 
creature  man  would  seemingly  also  attach  to  God.  And 
thus  as  man  the  creature  is  capable  of  development  by  activ¬ 
ity,  because  of  his  created  freedom  in  finiteness,  it  is  assumed 
that  so  also  must  God  the  Creator  be;  and  hence  He  must 
necessarily  be  a  finite  and  circumscribed  Being  to  make  such 
development  possible. 

And  the  above  implies  the  further  supposition  that  not 
only  in  measure  (finiteness)  is  God  like  man,  but  also  in  ulti¬ 
mate  essence  and  in  the  essential  nature  of  His  attributes. 
And  thus,  as  development  can  be  ascribed  to  man  and  to  his 
attributes,  so  also  would  the  natural  inference  seem  to  be 
that  it  can  be  ascribed  to  God. 

And,  furthermore,  this  theory  would  also  have  to  be  retro¬ 
active.  But  in  its  retroactive  application  to  God  and  nature 
it  would  lead  us  to  a  strange  impossibility.  If  the  Deity  were 
an  eternally  developing  Being,  He  would  have  been  less  and 
less  from  aeon  to  aeon  backward ;  while  at  the  beginning  of 
eternity,  if  we  could  speak  of  such  a  beginning.  He  might  be 
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said  to  vanish  into  an  infinitesimal.  And  hence,  theoretically 
at  least,  in  the  eternity  past  there  would  have  been  no  God, 
whether  identified  with  the  universe  or  considered  as  merely 
a  wholly  immanent  “  Vital  Impetus.”  And,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  former,  there  would  then  have  been  neither  God  nor 
universe.  Thus  all  reality,  of  whatever  nature,  would  theo¬ 
retically  have  had  a  beginning,  before  which  it  could  have 
had  no  existence  and  beyond  which  there  could  have  been 
nothing.  And  hence  it  should  need  no  further  argument  to 
show  that,  even  if  God  were  now  infinite.  He  surely  would 
have  been  less  than  infinite  before.  And  thus  at  least  not 
until  now  would  there  have  been  any  infinite,  which,  as  we 
shall  show,  is  not  only  inconceivable,  but,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  impossible.  But  even  more  objectionable  would 
this  theory  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supposed  effect 
without  any  cause.  Surely,  upon  the  basis  of  the  above, 
there  could  at  least  have  been  no  cause  at  the  beginning,  if 
we  could  speak  of  such,  to  produce  a  universe,  not  to  speak 
of  the  theoretically  evolving  God,  whose  origin  would  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  of  explanation  than  a  universe  as  His 
creative  work.  And  even  though  there  had  been  for  Him  at 
least  no  beginning ;  nevertheless,  for  Him  to  grow  or  develop, 
even  upon  the  supposition  of  something  inherent  in  His  na¬ 
ture  as  an  indwelling  force,  there  would  have  to  have  been 
something  external  to  Him  as  a  conditioning  cause  to  make 
such  growth  possible. 

In  this  connection  it  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
William  James  distinguished  the  Deity  from  the  Absolute, 
a  point  in  which  Dr.  Rashdall  has  agreed  with  him,  but  which 
we  have  already  partly  covered  in  our  consideration  of  an 
hypothetical  .  subordinate  World-Builder.  Upon  this  basis 
the  Absolute  would  include  God,  as  well  as  other  beings. 
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unconscious  and  conscious.  And  thus  by  implication  infi¬ 
niteness  is  by  this  contention  even  denied  to  God  in  such  a 
distinction.  Hence,  by  the  very  supposed  existence  of  another 
and  more  inclusive  reality  —  entity  or  entities  —  than  God, 
development  on  the  part  of  God  is  assumed  to  be  possible 
because  of  His  essential  finiteness  in  its  relation  to  other  ex¬ 
ternal  entities.  But  this  is  in  effect  simply  shifting,  one  step 
backward  and  outward,  one  apparent  absolute  for  another 
beyond  it,  perhaps  still  more  absolute.  And  this  shifting 
might  be  conceived  of  as  indefinitely  repeated;  but  in  each 
case  it  would  only  be  deepening  the  mystery  of  existence. 
Nor  could  such  integral  recessions  ever  terminate,  and  end 
in  an  absolutely  infinite. 

Moreover,  the  supposition  that  because  God  acts  He  must 
think,  and  therefore  grow  in  thought  so  as  even  to  think  of 
things  not  thought  of  before,  belongs  to  the  same  category 
as  the  one  that  if  He  works  He  must  develop  with  His  work. 
As  the  answer  to  this  is  largely  contained  in  our  discussion 
immediately  above,  little  more  need  here  be  said.  As  the 
essential  nature  of  an  uncreated  Being  must  necessarily  be 
very  different  from  that  of  created  and  limited  and  phys¬ 
ically  circumscribed  man,  so  must  thought  in  God  and  thought 
in  man  be  essentially  different.  Man’s  thinking  is  either  in¬ 
ductive  or  deductive,  from  facts  or  principles  previously 
established,  accepted  or  assumed.  Gk)d’s  thinking  cannot  in 
the  same  sense  at  all  be  spoken  of  as  deductive  or  inductive. 
Instead  of  speaking  of  God  as  thinking  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  man  as  thinking,  we  should  speak  of  Him  as  by 
immediate  vision  knowing.  For  with  Him  knowledge  can¬ 
not  even  be  conceived  as  being  the  result  of  investigation, 
generalization,  and  deduction.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
God’s  willing,  for  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  acting,  as 
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surely  we  cannot  chronologically  separate  thought,  will,  and 
act  in  an  eternal  being.  Hence,  as  there  can  be  no  real  par¬ 
allel  between  God  and  man  in  this  respect,  it  must  follow 
that  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that,  because  man  by  thinking 
grows,  so  also  must  God  grow.  And  the  further  deduction 
from  this  point  also,  that  therefore  also  must  his  power  grow, 
falls  with  the  falling  of  the  above  as  to  supposedly  growing 
thought. 

Nor  would  Wundt’s  statement,  that  spiritual  energy  tends 
by  its  very  nature  to  increase,  add  anything  to  this  argument 
against  the  unchangeability  of  God.  Wundt’s  necessary  im¬ 
plication  is  that  such  a  spiritual  entity,  in  order  to  increase, 
must  be  finite,  for  surely  an  infinite  spiritual  entity  could  not 
become  more  infinite.  Hence,  a  more  correct  statement  of 
that  principle  would  be,  that  finite  spiritual  energy  tends  by 
its  very  nature  to  increase.  And  this  is  certainly  true,  as  is, 
of  course,  apparently  Wundt’s  contention. 

But  then  it  is  contended  that  some  uncaused  progression 
is  possible  to  uncaused  existence  or  to  an  uncaused  or  eternal 
being.  But  such  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  as  it  as¬ 
sumes  an  effect  (progression)  to  which  by  the  word  uncaused 
it  denies  a  cause.  And  to  assume  such  change  in  God  be¬ 
cause  there  is  and  must  be  change  somewhere,  is  to  take  the 
changing  cosmos  and  to  throw  it  back  upon  God.  Indeed, 
the  counter  charge  might  be  made  that,  as  somewhere  there 
must  also  be  an  unchanging,  and  as  God  would  thus  be  a 
changing  entity,  therefore  that  unchanging  must  be  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Now,  if  the  physical  universe  were  that  unchanging 
entity,  then  the  creature  might  be  considered  as  more  perfect 
and  more  complete  than  the  Creator,  and  nature  as  a  super¬ 
god  would  come  out  of  such  an  argument,  unless  God  were 
strictly  identified  with  nature.  But  this  alternative,  in  making 
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God  a  finite  Being,  as  will  be  seen,  would  leave  us  without 
any  infinite.  The  difficulties  and  contradictions  involved  in 
such  an  argument  would  thus  be  insurmountable.  Instead  of 
clearing  up  the  mystery  of  Deity,  which  would  even  be  deep¬ 
ened  by  this  contention,  the  universe  itself  would  become  an 
even  greater  mystery  than  its  God.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
assuming  God  to  be  unchangeable,  and  absolute  in  His 
power  of  creation,  as  indeed  both  reason  and  Scripture  tes¬ 
tify,  nature  becomes  not  only  easily  possible  to  reason  but 
God  also  acceptable  to  faith.  Since  there  must  apparently  be 
an  unchangeable  (as  indeed  the  very  word  change  would 
seem  to  imply),  and  since  the  universe  is  one  ceaseless  change, 
that  unchanging  something  cannot  be  the  universe,  and  must 
therefore  be  its  Creator. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  thus  seen  that  this 
theory  of  a  finite  and  developing  God  is  untenable.  The  fal¬ 
lacy  in  its  various  elements  lies  in  the  premises.  As  already 
implied,  the  manifest  fallacy  of  the  Bergsonian  aspect  of  it 
consists  in  apparently  confining  God  within  the  universe  or 
in  somehow  identifying  it  as  a  supposedly  evolving  entity 
with  God  Himself.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  such  a 
theory  there  is  a  veiled  petitio  principii  as  to  God’s  supposed 
finitude;  namely,  that  according  to  it  there  is  no  infinite  and 
absolute  entity ;  for  the  physical  universe  is  by  nature  or  con¬ 
stitution  a  finite  entity,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  recent  work 
on  creation.^  And  thus,  if  God  were  conterminous  with  the 
universe,  or  somehow  identical  with  it.  He  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  as  limited  or  circumscribed  in  His  attributes,  and 

^Creation  Ex  Nihilo:  The  Physical  Universe  a  Finite  and  Tem-* 
poral  Entity.  By  L.  Franklin  Gruber.  With  a  Foreword  by  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.  Boston:  The  Gorham  Press. 
1918. 
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as  changeable  in  his  nature  or  essence,  as  the  universe  itself. 
There  would  thus  nowhere  be  an  infinite  either  in  essence  or 
in  attributes. 

However,  to  say  that  there  is  no  infinite  is  to  dethrone  all 
reason  and  common  sense.  Some  entity  must  necessarily  be 
infinite,  as  is  even  already  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  hnite- 
ness.  That  which  is  finite  or  limited  must  be  so  because  of 
a  something  beyond  it  by  which  it  is  limited.  And  there 
must  necessarily  be  an  ultimate  “  beyond,”  that  is  not  thus 
limited  or  circumscribed.  And  this  must  be  true  of  attributes 
no  less  than  of  essence.  Hence,  as  the  physical  universe  is 
necessarily  finite,  as  noted  above,  it  cannot  be  conterminous 
or  identical  with  that  infinite  something;  and  therefore  the 
contention  that  would  confine  God  within,  or  identify  Him  with, 
the  universe,  would  make  of  the  finite,  God,  who  by  implication 
would  supposedly  have  to  be  the  God  of  the  as  certainly 
infinite.  But  as  the  finite  cannot  be  an  eternal  entity  (Crea¬ 
tion  Ex  Nihilo,  chap,  iii.),  it  would  have  to  be  later  in  origin 
than  its  limiting  infinite,  which  must  necessarily  have  to  be 
eternal  and  self-existent.  Or,  this  supposed  God  of  this  the¬ 
ory  would  have  to  be  a  temporal  and  younger  entity  than  His 
environing  infinite.  And  as  He  (as  identified  or  contermi¬ 
nous  with  the  universe)  and  His  environing  infinite  would 
presumably  be  the  only  entities,  and  as  He  could  not  have 
originated  Himself,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  He  would 
be  that  infinite’s  creature  instead  of  its  Creator,  as  the  infinite 
would  by  its  very  nature  have  to  be  the  eternal.  And  thus 
we  have  reached  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Or,  in  other  words, 
as  that  infinite  would  be  the  creator  of  this  dynamic  or  evolv¬ 
ing  Deity  as  a  Becoming,  that  infinite  would  be  the  real  God 
of  this  evolving  Deity.  And  thus  as  that  real  God  would 
ultimately  have  to  be  identical  with  the  God  of  the  Christian 
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Scriptures,  we  find  that  this  supposedly  dynamic  Deity  would 
not  be  the  God  of  Revelation,  or  at  least  not  the  true  God. 
And,  indeed,  as  this  dynamic  Deity  in  every  mark  of  inherent 
potentiality  would  have  to  be  identical  with  the  universe,  it 
must  follow  that  those  who  worship  him  (it)  are  really 
worshiping,  and  in  consequence  serving,  the  creature  in  its 
potentiality  and  operative  causes  in  some  apparent  evolution, 
instead  of  the  eternal  Creator  (Rom.  i.  25),  who  according 
to  both  Scripture  and  reason  must  be  infinite  and  unchanging. 
Surely,  the  ultimate  Cause  or  Creator  must  be  greater  than, 
and  unlimited  by.  His  creature,  the  physical  universe. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
fundamental  error  in  this  argument  for  a  finite  and  develop¬ 
ing  Deity  from  an  apparently  evolving  universe,  lies  in  iden¬ 
tifying  the  hypothetical  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  in  it  with  God 
the  Creator  of  it.  Surely,  the  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  either  as 
confined  within  the  universe,  or  as  identical  with  it  as  ulti¬ 
mately  and  essentially  nothing  but  energy  or  as  an  emana¬ 
tion,  cannot  be  identified  with  the  true  God  to  which  our 
argument  above  leads  us.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  accept  the 
hypothetical  Bergsonian  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  as  a  reality,  it 
must  be  the  imposed  force  or  potentiality  as  the  agency  in 
God’s  creative  operations.  And  thus  the  imperfections  will 
become  intelligible  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  already  said 
about  the  natural  limitations  of  a  finite  entity  and  those  of 
an  hypothetical  subordinate  World-Builder,  while  they  would 
be  no  evidence  against  God’s  omnipotence. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  evidence  from  nature  itself  as  an 
apparently  evolving  entity,  is  not  only  inadequate  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  theory  of  a  finite  and  developing  God,  but  that  this 
evidence  is  even  inapplicable  in  an  argument  for  such  a 
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theory,  while  a  number  of  incontrovertible  facts  unite  in  sus¬ 
taining  the  accepted  theory  of  a  static  Deity. 

MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  INFINITE. 

It  seems  that  exponents  of  this  theory  of  an  evolving  Deity 
also  regard  Him  to  be  infinite,  but  with  a  different  meaning 
attached  to  the  term  infinite.  This  point  is  touched  upon 
by  Dr.  Mackintosh  in  the  following  words :  “  The  truth  is, 
‘  finite  ’  and  ‘  infinite,’  as  employed  in  philosophical  theology, 
are  terms  much  in  need  of  scrutiny.  The  crucial  question 
seems  to  be :  Does  infinite  mean  all-inclusive  ?  Clearly  we  can 
conceive  a  reality,  say  the  series  of  prime  numbers,  which  is 
infinite  in  the  sense  that  it  has  no  assignable  limit,  while  yet 
to  call  it  all-inclusive  is  absurd.  .  .  .  When  theology  says  that 
God  is  omnipotent,  not  as  being  able  to  do  anything  and 
everything  but  because  He  can  do  that  which  He  wills,  it 
exhibits  some  real  sense  of  this  difficulty.” 

The  last  sentence  of  the  above  quotation  involves  a  moral 
problem  whose  consideration  would  take  us  too  far  afield. 
But  the  implication  is  that  God’s  power  is  limited  by  His 
zvill,  whose  dictates  He  can,  however,  execute.  Thus  the  fur¬ 
ther  implication  is  that  God  can  do  no  wrong,  because,  being 
good.  He  could  ‘itnll  no  wrong.  However,  this  would  in¬ 
volve  the  question  as  to  what  would  constitute  wrong  on  the 
part  of  God,  and  to  what  regulative  laws  He  could  be  sub¬ 
ject.  Moreover,  in  balancing  God’s  will  against  His  power, 
there  would  be  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  both  His 
power  and  His  will  are  infinite.  The  two  would  not  be  mu¬ 
tually  exclusive,  if  considered  as  distinct  attributes,  as  each 
could  be  infinite  without  in  the  least  limiting  the  other.  In 
this  sense  as  applied  to  attributes,  there  can  be  more  than 
one  infinite,  as  we  contend  that  all  the  divine  attributes  are 
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equally  infinite.  And,  indeed,  if  one  is  infinite,  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  that  all  be  equally  infinite  to  sustain 
what  might  be  called  the  moral  equilibrium  in  the  Godhead. 
But,  then,  there  is  even  a  sense  in  which  God’s  will  and 
power  may  be  considered  one,  the  power  consisting  in  His 
will,  for  who  can  separate  will  and  power  or  act  in  the  doings 
of  an  eternal  Being  to  whom  there  can  be  no  time  relations? 
Indeed,  in  speaking  of  will  in  God,  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  regard  will  in  Him  as  altogether  the  same  in  nature 
as  human  will,  for  even  in*  this  term  as  applied  to  God  we 
have  a  veiled  anthropomorphism.  We  can  readily  see  that 
such  a  misinterpretation  or  misunderstanding  of  terms  like 
power,  thought,  will,  act,  as  applied  to  God,  must  almost 
unconsciously  lead  the  philosophic  mind  to  a  finite  and  evolv¬ 
ing  Deity.  For,  surely,  as  applied  to  man,  thought,  will,  act, 
are  successive  steps  followed  by  an  exercise  of  power  which 
was  in  the  individual  before  his  thought  led  his  will  to  issue 
in  act.  Indeed,  each  one  of  these  involves  temporal  rela¬ 
tions,  and  each  one  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  succes¬ 
sive  elements.  Thus  human  thinking  is  a  mental  process, 
actually  proceeding,  involving  various  related  things,  both 
objective  and  subjective,  and  various  relations.  The  same  is 
true  of  willing.  Hence,  all  these  terms  as  applied  to  man 
necessarily  imply  finiteness  in  both  space  and  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  imply  progress  and  development.  But  in  a  pure 
spirit,  God,  to  whom,  as  eternal  and  immaterial,  there  can  be 
no  space  and  time  relations,  and  to  whom  these  terms  can 
therefore  not  be  applied  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  to  man, 
they  must  not  be  interpreted  in  the  limited  and  limiting  hu¬ 
man  sense.  Hence,  much  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  is  due  to  various  erroneous  defi¬ 
nitions  of  terms.  And  this  the  term  infinite  has  not  escaped. 
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According  to  some  men,  infinite,  as  applied  to  God,  is 
taken  simply  to  mean  immeasurably  great,  or  to  be  one  form 
of  the  finite.  And  as  immeasurable  means  that  which  is  be¬ 
yond  our  ability  to  measure,  the  word  infinite  becomes  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  word  indefinite.  Hence,  the  only  infinite 
is  supposedly  the  mathematical  infinite. 

That  which  is  great  to  the  extent  of  being  immeasurable  by 
us,  is  made  to  be  equivalent  to  an  infinite.  Or,  whatever  in 
the  least  transcends  our  faculties  must  be  infinite.  Thus,  if 
our  faculties  are  comparatively  very  limited,  as  indeed  all 
really  great  thinkers  have  always  themselves  consistently 
held,  then  infinity  would  begin  immediately  beyond  the  range 
of  our  faculties  and  would  continue  in  successive  reaches  of 
equal  magnitude  in  a  multiplicity  of  successive  contiguous 
infinities.  Or,  there  would  be  as  many  infinities  as  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  reality  would  be  number  of  times  greater  than  the 
measure  of  the  human  mind.  And  hence  another  reductio  ad 
absurdum  comes  out  of  the  premises  upon  which  the  theory 
of  a  finite  Deity  is  established,  upon  a  full  logical  application 
of  them. 

Thus  if  the  term  infinite  simply  meant  immeasurable  by 
man,  then  truly  there  might  be  an  indefinite  number  of  such 
immeasurables,  or  infinites.  But  as  the  word  infinite  liter¬ 
ally  means  without  end,  there  can  be  only  one  infinite  of  the 
same  nature,  or  else,  in  their  succession  to  one  another,  suc¬ 
ceeding  ends  of  such  supposed  infinites  would  have  to  be 
followed  by  successive  beginnings  of  succeeding  contiguous 
infinites.  And  thus  there  would  be  ends,  and  also  begin¬ 
nings,  to  such  successive  infinites,  both  singly  and  as  a  whole, 
which  is  in  contradiction  of  the  endlessness  of  an  infinite. 
However,  the  definition  of  an  infinite  as  merely  immeasur- 
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able  by  us  is  at  fault,  and  thus  an  equivalent  to  infinite  is 
found  in  the  word  indefinite. 

Moreover,  to  make  the  mathematical  infinite  the  only  real 
infinite  is  to  make  the  measuring-rod  greater  than  the  thing 
measured.  Mathematics  is  a  tool,  and  a  tool  that  in  its  real 
nature  is  applicable  only  to  the  physical  cosmos.  It  is  the 
human  mind’s  instrument  of  measure,  necessarily  implying 
that  that  to  which  it  is  applied  is  mathematically  constituted. 
And  that  fact  already  implies  that  as  an  instrument  of  meas¬ 
ure  it  can  at  least  not  be  greater  in  its  own  measure  than  the 
thing  to  which  it  is  applied  as  made  up  of  a  unit  or  units  of 
its  measure.  But  as  the  physical  universe  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  finite  entity,  mathematics  as  its  measure  must  also  be  finite 
in  its  applications  and  powers.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  a 
measure  can  be  conceived  under  certain  circumstances  or  in 
certain  cases  as  being  greater  than  the  thing  measured,  even 
then  the  measure  could  not  be  infinite,  if  the  thing  measured 
is  finite.  For,  if  the  thing  measured  is  finite,  then,  no  matter 
how  much  greater  than  it  were  the  measure,  it  would  also 
have  to  be  finite.  In  this  case  the  thing  measured  (the  uni¬ 
verse)  might  be  regarded  as  the  measure  and  the  measure 
(mathematics)  as  that  which  is  measured;  and  as  the  lesser 
is  finite  in  measure  so  also  must  that  be  which  it  is  now  re¬ 
garded  as  measuring.  No  number  of  times  the  measure  of 
a  finite  can  constitute  an  infinite,  as  the  finites  joined  in  its 
measure  would  not  only  have  internal  termini,  but  also  ex¬ 
ternal  limits  to  the  whole  internally  contiguous  series. 

Now  what  is  the  testimony  of  mathematics  as  to  its  own 
finiteness  or  infiniteness?  It  is  unreservedly  that  it  knows  no 
infinite,  that  it  can  measure  no  infinite.  As  it  deals  with 
integers  and  fractions  of  integers  (which  themselves  from  a 
lower  point  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  integers),  its  measure 
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cannot  constitute  an  infinite,  as  no  number  of  integers  can 
constitute  an  infinite.  Hence,  there  can  in  no  real  sense  be  a 
mathematical  infinite,  although  we  may  indicate  such  an  in¬ 
finite. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  term  infinite 
to  God,  it  should  be  said  that  it  does  not  mean  the  same  as 
perfect.  Perfection  must  indeed  necessarily  accompany  His 
infinity,  but  it  does  not  constitute  that  infinity.  Thus  infinity 
in  God  or  the  Absolute  cannot  mean  perfection,  except  by 
implication.  And,  of  course,  if  infinite  as  applied  to  the  Ab¬ 
solute  meant  possessing  all  existing  perfections,  then  God  as 
the  Absolute  would  necessarily  have  to  be  infinite.  To  say 
that  all  perfections  are  possessed  by  God  is  already  by  impli¬ 
cation  to  acknowledge  infinity  in  Him,  even  as  to  those  very 
perfections.  And,  indeed,  as  a  physical  entity  (the  universe) 
can  by  nature  not  be  infinite,  and  as  God  must  necessarily 
be  a  spiritual  entity.  He  must  be  infinite,  as  there  must  be 
an  infinite  —  and  He  alone,  as  there  can  be  but  one  such 
infinite. 

Now,  of  course,  if  God  is  infinite,  as  reason  demands  and 
as  we  believe  we  have  proved  Him  to  be,  there  could  be 
no  development  either  of  His  essence  or  of  His  attributes. 
Surely,  there  could  be  no  other  such  infinite  external  to  an 
only  infinite  being  that  could  necessitate  or  make  possible  as 
a  condition  such  development,  while  a  finite  could  not  con¬ 
dition,  limit,  or  increase  an  infinite  —  as,  for  that  matter,  an 
infinite  could  not  increase  or  grow.  And  as  an  infinite  can 
by  nature  not  become  less  than  itself,  or  a  non-infinite,  and 
could  not  be  limited  except  perchance  as  a  voluntary  act,  it 
must  be  unchangeable,  as  indeed  its  very  fullness  itself  would 
already  imply.  There  could,  therefore,  be  no  essential  in¬ 
ternal  change  possible  to  it,  as  that  would  make  it  less  than 
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infinite  in  the  changed  respect.  And  with  infinity  and  un¬ 
changeability  must  stand  the  attribute  of  omnipotence,  not 
to  speak  of  the  other  attributes. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CAUSALITY  .\S  APPLIED  TO  DEITY. 

We  come  now  to  an  examination  of  the  doctrine  of  causa¬ 
tion  as  applied  to  Deity.  In  the  physical  universe  as  a  chain 
of  causes,  it  is  held  that,  in  a  sense,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  final  effects  that  was  not  originally  already  in  the  causes. 
And  this  fact  would,  of  course,  naturally  follow  from  the 
laws  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  energy.  Now,  if  this 
be  granted,  it  would  need  little  argument  to  prove  that  the 
physical  universe  could  afford  no  evidence  for  a  developing 
Deity,  at  least  as  the  inherent  or  indwelling  Cause.  On  the 
contrary,  the  law  of  causality,  as  implied  in,  and  reenforced 
by,  the  laws  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  matter,  would 
unanswerably  make  for  a  static  Deity,  at  least  as  manifested 
by  or  illustrated  in  the  existing  universe.  However,  this 
would  assume  not  only  that  these  great  laws  are  inerrantly 
established  and  absolute,  but  also  that  our  conclusion  from 
these  laws  as  to  an  unchanging  God  would  be  correct  upon 
other  premises,  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  the  Deity  to 
the  universe,  of  Creator  to  creation.  It  might,  moreover, 
seem  to  imply  some  sort  of  necessity  in  the  creative  Cause, 
even  as  necessity  is  manifest  in  the  caused  and  causing  order 
of  nature.  Hence,  it  is  important  for  our  purpose  to  con¬ 
sider  the  law  of  causation  with  reference  to  Deity,  and  also 
to  apply  it  to  the  question  of  supposed  necessity  in  the  Crea¬ 
tor  and  of  the  need  and  purpose  of  creation. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  universe  were  in  its  last  analysis 
essentially  nothing  but  energy,  and  if  this  energy  or  force 
were  actually  identical  with  the  hypothetical  “  Vital  Im- 
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pulse  ”  of  Bergson,  and  if  that  “  Vital  Impulse  ”  were  iden¬ 
tical  with  God,  as  is  assumed  by  some  exponents  of  the  theory 
of  a  developing  Deity,  then  the  universe  itself  would  be  God 
or  the  manifestation  of  God.  Then,  as  noted  above,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  laws  of  conservation  of  matter  and  energy  (or, 
in  this  view,  of  energy),  God  in  His  power,  greatness,  and 
completeness  could  not  develop,  at  least  as  an  undivided  en¬ 
tity  in  its  totality.  Hence,  upon  these  premises  of  reasoning, 
further  argument  would  not  be  necessary  in  defense  of  the 
theory  of  a  static  Deity,  however  great  or  small  that  Uni¬ 
verse-God  or  Divine  Universe  would  be.  But  that  would 
necessarily  make  of  Him  a  finite  Deity,  as  the  universe,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  essentially  a  finite  entity.  Therefore,  as 
an  infinite  there  must  be,  and  as  we  believe  we  have  shown 
that  that  infinite,  rather  than  the  finite  universe,  must  be  God, 
it  must  follow  that  God  must  be  greater  than  this  supposed 
Universe-God  or  God-Universe.  From  this  it  would  there¬ 
fore  follow  that,  even  if  the  universe  as  intrinsically  nothing 
but  energy  were  Deity  or  a  manifestation  of  Deity,  then  it 
could  not  be  or  manifest  the  whole  of  Deity.  And  as  God 
would  thus  have  to  be  infinite  even  according  to  this  argument, 
further  discussion  would  not  be  necessary,  upon  the  basis  of 
these  premises,  to  show  that  omnipotence,  and  indeed  the 
infinitude  of  all  the  other  attributes,  must  go  with  that  essen¬ 
tial  infinity,  or  else  God  would  be  finite  in  at  least  those  respects 
in  which  He  would  thus  not  be  infinite.  Or,  in  other  words, 
there  would  be  the  manifest  contradiction  that  a  totally  in¬ 
finite  God  would  be  partially  finite,  whereas  infinity  in  one 
attribute  necessitates  infinity  in  all.  However,  as,  according 
to  this  view  of  God,  He  would  be  immanent  in,  or  identical 
with,  the  universe,  but  not  wholly  so,  He  would,  beyond  the 
universe,  also  be  transcendent.  And  in  that  transcendence 
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and  immanence  He  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  infinite, 
while  yet  finite  in  or  through  the  finite  physical  universe,  or 
in  His  immanence ;  and  thus  in  this  finite  physical  universe 
He  might  supposedly  be  changeable  and  not  omnipotent,  and 
hence  manifest  imperfections  throughout  its  mighty  reaches. 
However,  that  this  cannot  be  true  must  follow  from  the  fact 
that  God  as  an  undivided  and  indivisible  whole,  as  apparently 
necessarily  a  personality,  cannot  be  infinite  in  whole  and  lim¬ 
ited  or  finite  in  part,  unless  we  could  speak  of  a  kenosis  or 
self-limitation  as  a  limitation  in  part.  And,  moreover,  the 
point  that  the  apparent  imperfections  of  the  finite  universe 
could  not  be  ascribable  to  God  in  the  integrity  of  His  infinite¬ 
ness,  is  covered,  or  at  least  implied,  in  our  consideration  of 
the  natural  limitations  of  a  finite  and  in  that  of  a  subordinate 
World-Builder  working  under  the  Absolute.  Hence,  in  this 
view  of  Deity,  either  as  wholly  or  even  as  partially  identical 
with  the  universe,  the  imperfections  of  nature  can  constitute 
no  argument  against  His  infinity,  unchangeableness,  and 
omnipotence.  Indeed,  from  what  is  said  above  and  else¬ 
where,  it  might  be  said  that  these  imperfections,  as  altogether 
nomial  in  nature  upon  the  theory  of  a  static  Deity,  even  in¬ 
directly  make  for  such  a  Deity.  Believing  that  this  point 
needs  no  further  consideration  here,  we  shall  pass  on  to  a 
consideration  of  a  more  common  view  of  God’s  relation  to 
the  universe  as  its  Cause,  to  see  whether  any  of  its  elements 
make  against  the  theory  of  a  static  God. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  secondary  or 
caused  causes  and  first  or  uncaused,  and  therefore  pure  and 

free  cause.  All  secondary  causes  must  necessarily  themselves 

# 

be  effects ;  and  thus  they  themselves  are  what  they  are  by 
a  necessity  imposed  upon  them  by  their  antecedent  causes  or 
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complexity  of  causes ;  and  hence  they  cannot  be  free  causes. 
But  this  suggests  a  chain  of  causes  whose  ultimate  link  or 
links  must  be  the  first  in  this  series  of  caused  or  secondary 
causes,  for  no  such  series  of  integral  links  can  be  infinite. 
And  so  far  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  if  no  new  element  were 
introduced  from  an  external  source,  the  power  manifested  in 
these  successive  effects  (or  later  links  of  secondary  causes) 
must  potentially  have  been  in  their  antecedent  secondary 
causes  (or  successive  effects).  But  that  first  cause,  or  parallel 
of  causes,  in  all  these  chains  of  effects,  must  have  been  caused 
by  a  cause  utterly  different  from  all  those  of  these  various 
series.  In  a  word,  the  first  in  each  series  of  secondary  causes 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  an  uncaused,  and  therefore  free, 
cause.  If  this  were  not  so,  and  if  that  primary  cause  were 
in  essence  similar  to  the  successive  secondary  causes,  then  it 
would  be  equivalent  simply  to  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the 
chain  of  similar  causes ;  and  so  on  indefinitely,  and  yet,  never 
reaching  infinity,  as  noted  above.  Hence,  as  an  infinite  there 
must  be,  as  already  shown,  there  must  be  what  we  have  called 
a  primary,  first,  and  uncaused  cause,  which  must  therefore 
be  essentially  different  from  all  secondary  causes  created  by 
it  (Him),  and  hence  free  and  absolute  as  far  as  these  are  con¬ 
cerned,  as  will  more  and  more  appear. 

The  above  point  may  be  illustrated  by  the  striking  of  a  row 
of  successive  contiguous  balls.  The  motion  of  each  ball,  as 
we  ascend  the  series  from  the  last  to  the  first,  is  the  effect  of 
the  motion  or  energy  of  the  one  next  preceding  it,  as  itself  a 
secondary  cause.  But  the  primary  mind-directed  blow,  or 
rather  the  directing  mind,  as  the  first  cause  in  this  case,  is 
altogether  different  as  a  cause  from  the  motions, of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  balls  as  secondary  causes.  And  while  none  of  the 
balls  has  any  kinetic  energy  apart  from  the  impact  of  the 
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mind-directed  blow,  or  rather  the  causative  mind,  and  while 
the  energy  of  each  successive  ball  is  wholly  the  effect  of  the 
energy  of  the  next  before  it,  the  causative  mind  is  not  meas¬ 
urable  by  the  energy  of  the  balls,  and  hence  not  by  the  energy 
of  the  blow.  And  it  is,  moreover,  totally  different  in  essence 
from  any  of  its  effects,  even  including  the  muscular  energy 
that  wields  the  hammer  to  move  the  balls.  And  while  that 
initial  blow  is  not  an  act  of  necessity  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  causative  directing  mind,  it  is  an  act  of  necessity  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  effects  as  caused  secondary  acts.  In 
other  words,  the  mind  acted  by  choice  and  not  by  necessity, 
while  the  effects  of  energy  in  the  series  of  balls  are  such  by 
necessity.  And  from  them  as  actual  facts  looking  toward 
the  initial  blow  of  the  causing  mind,  the  blow  also  was  one 
of  necessity,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  And  thus  it  would 
become  easy,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  imparted  energy  as 
an  actual  fact,  from  this  relative  necessity  of  the  blow,  also 
to  read  necessity  into  the  action  of  the  original  actor,  or  into 
the  original  actor  himself.  Hence  a  manifest  contradiction 
may  come  out  of  a  confusion  of  these  ideas. 

In  applying  our  illustration  above  to  the  creative  Deity  in 
His  operations  in  the  universe  through  secondary  causes,  it 
becomes  clear  that  all  secondary  causes  (not  now  including 
man)  are  such  by  an  imposed  necessity;  and  that  even  the 
Creator’s  act  in  primal  creation  was  an  act  of  relative  neces¬ 
sity  as  viewed  from  the  created  universe  as  an  existing 
reality,  or  else  it  could  not  be  in  existence.  But  the  error 
must  not  be  committed  of  reading  absolute  necessity  into  the 
Creator’s  act  of  creation  or  into  the  Creator  Himself,  as  if 
in  Himself  there  existed  some  necessity  of  creation.  The 
necessity  of  His  creative  act,  in  order  to  bring  forth  the  uni¬ 
verse,  existed  in  the  universe  as  a  future  actuality,  and  not 
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in  the  Creator  of  it  as  a  potentiality.  And  thus,  though  the 
universe  may  be  said  in  a  figurative  sense  to  have  potentially 
existed  in  the  Creator  before  its  creation,  that  potentiality 
was  by  no  means  one  of  necessity.  Or,  creation  was  a  matter 
of  choice,  and  not  of  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator. 
He  could  create,  or  not,  at  will. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  also  that  the  Creator  must  be  alto¬ 
gether  different  in  essence  from  His  creation.  And,  while 
there  is  no  energy  or  other  property  inherent  in  the  universe 
which  was  not  put  into  it  either  directly,  or  indirectly  as  a 
potentiality,  by  the  Creator,  it  is  also  clear,  from  what  is  said 
above,  that  the  energy,  etc.,  of  creation,  is  not  the  measure 
of  the  power  of  its  Creator.  He  could  have  created,  or  could 
create,  a  greater  and  far  more  wonderful  universe  than  He 
did,  and  He  could  have  created  one  smaller  and  less  won¬ 
derful,  even  as  a  man  could  strike  a  harder  blow  or  one  not 
as  hard,  or  lift  a  weight  heavier  or  lighter  than  five  pounds, 
or  build  a  larger  or  a  smaller  house  than  he  does.  And  though 
this  last  point  would  not  in  itself  prove  the  power  of  the 
Creator  to  be  infinite,  any  more  than  in  our  illustration  above 
man  would  be  proved  infinite  in  power  simply  because  the 
measure  of  the  energy  of  his  blow  in  moving  the  series  of 
balls  is  not  the  measure  of  his  own  power,  or  simply  because 
he  could  do  a  greater  work  than  he  does,  that  infinity  of  power 
in  the  Creator  must,  nevertheless,  follow  from  an  added  con¬ 
sideration.  As  we  have  already  shown,  there  must  be  an 
absolutely  infinite.  But  as  the  physical  universe  can  by  nature 
not  be  infinite,  it  cannot  be  the  measure  of  that  absolutely 
infinite.  Hence,  it  must  follow  that  if  God  is  that  absolutely 
infinite,  although  *^he  energy,  etc.,  of  the  universe  is  not  in¬ 
finite,  it  cannot  limit  the  power  of  that  infinite  Creator  of  it 
to  finiteness.  And,  indeed,  a  necessarily  infinite  Creator  must 
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be  infinite  in  all  His  attributes.  And,  of  course,  He  must  be 
absolutely  free. 

In  this  connection  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
whether  the  application  to  God  of  the  principle  of  causality 
is  proper.  It  is  true  that  God  is  in  no  sense  an  effect.  It  is 
also  correct  that  He  is  not  self-caused,  and  that  He  has  no 
more  to  do  with  His  existence  than  we  have  with  ours.  But 
the  nature  of  our  existence  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  God’s  existence.  He  is  not  because  He  was  caused  to  be, 
but  because  He  is  absolute  or  ultimate  existence,  and  the  only 
ultimate  and  absolute  existence,  as  we  have  shown.  Nor 
could  there  be  two  absolute  entities.  We  are  because  we 
were  caused  to  be.  God  is  uncaused  and  independent;  we 
are  caused  entities,  and  therefore  necessarily  dependent,  even 
dependent  upon  God  as  the  only  absolute  and  independent. 
Hence  the  comparison  of  God’s  existence  with  our  own  ex¬ 
istence  can  have  no  value  in  an  argfument  against  God’s  un¬ 
changeability  or  omnipotence. 

But  while  God  is  uncaused,  and  the  only  uncaused  Being, 
and  therefore  free,  and  thus  in  no  sense  an  effect,  as  the 
Great  First  Cause  He  alone  is  a  pure  or  true  cause.  For,  all 
secondary  causes,  also  in  themselves  being  effects,  are  not 
pure  causes.  The  First  Cause  alone  really  fully  matches  the 
following  definition  of  cause  by  John  Stuart  Mill:  “  We  may 
define  .  .  .  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  antecedent  .  .  . 
on  which  it  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent  ” 
(A  System  of  Logic  [Eighth  Edition,  1888],  p.  245).  This 
definition  is  not  strictly  true  of  any  secondary  cause,  for  no 
phenomenon  or  effect  is  invariably  and  unconditionally  con¬ 
sequent  or  dependent  upon  any  such  cause.  Not  being  a  pure 
cause,  because  it  is  conditioned  by  preceding  and  concurring 
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or  cooperating  causes,  there  is  no  unconditionality  between 
such  cause  and  its  associated  consequent.  But  as  the  Great 
First  Cause  is  a  pure  cause,  it  (He)  must  be  a  true  cause, 
and  the  only  one,  according  to  the  definition  of  Mill.  .Thus 
our  argument  proves  that  God  alone  is  a  real  cause  —  a  cause 
absolute  —  instead  of  being  no  cause  at  all. 

However,  in  speaking  of  God  as  the  Cause  of  the  universe 
in  a  physical  sense,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  assumption 
that  would  need  attention ;  namely,  that  God  created  or  caused 
the  universe  in  a  physical  manner.  Surely,  if  creation  was 
the  calling  into  being  of  physical  nature,  then  it  cannot  have 
been  in  a  physical  manner  as  that  term  is  understood,  as 
physical  processes  themselves  then  first  came  into  being. 
Hence  it  must  have  been  in  a  hyper-physical,  or  transcen¬ 
dental,  sense  that  God  was  the  Cause  of  creation.  Or,  in 
other  words,  it  was  by  Divine  power  acting  immediately  or 
directly  in  the  primal  creation  of  what  had  no  elemental  ex¬ 
istence  before,  and  not  mediately  through  means  as  secondary 
causes,  which  at  that  ultimate  point  of  creation  had  no  exist¬ 
ence.  Hence  the  test  of  the  unchangeability  and  omnipotence 
of  God  by  applying  to  them  the  principle  of  causality  rather 
establishes  that  omnipotence  and  unchangeability. 

In  what  is  said  above  there  is  already  an  implied  answer 
to  the  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  the  unchangeability 
of  God,  growing  out  of  the  doctrine  of  causation;  namely, 
that  if  God  is  the  cause  of  the  universe  in  the  physical  sense, 
everything  in  universal  nature  for  all  time  must  always  have 
been  in  Him  before  its  creation.  And,  therefore,  as  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  his  perfections,  if  creation  were  merely  a  represent¬ 
ing  or  a  repeating  of  what  had  always  been  the  same,  in  God, 
it  would  have  lacked  sufficient  reason.  In  other  words,  why 
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a  creation  if  its  purpose  would  have  been  answered  without 
it,  as  would  supposedly  have  been  the  case  if  God  had  in 
Himself  eternally  and  essentially  everything  in  the  future 
universe  ? 

Although  we  have  already  shown  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
speak  of  God  as  the  cause  of  the  universe  in  the  physical 
sense,  there  are  other  elements  in  the  above  objection  that 
require  consideration.  According  to  this  objection  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  toto  must  eternally  have  been  in  God  before  its  crea¬ 
tion.  And  hence  naturally  would  arise  the  question.  Why, 
then,  its  creation?  But  the  universe  as  a  potentiality  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  universe  as  an  actuality.  The 
two  are  very  different  things.  The  one  is  a  possession  of  the 
necessary  wisdom  and  power  to  create  such  a  universe;  the 
other  is  the  manifestation  of  that  power  and  wisdom  in  the 
created  product. 

Although  the  limited  power  of  man  in  his  work  from  ma¬ 
terials  at  hand  is  not  an  exact  parallel  to  the  power  of  God 
in  creation,  human  acts  afford  us  an  illustration  of  what  is 
stated  above.  A  person’s  ability  to  build  a  house  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  finished  product,  and  yet  one  might 
truthfully  say  that  the  house  was  potentially  in  the  builder, 
at  least  as  an  idea,  before  its  erection  was  begun.  But  we 
anticipate  the  possible  objection  that  the  builder  simply  put 
together  certain  materials  of  nature  according  to  some  def¬ 
inite  plans,  whereas  in  creating  the  universe  either  the  Deity 
operates  through  or  in  eternal  matter  (and  perhaps  as  some¬ 
how  confined  to  or  identified  with  it),  or  perhaps  He  created 
that  material  from  Himself  as  some  sort  of  emanation  from 
the  substance  of  His  own  Being.  The  latter  seems  at  times 
to  have  been  the  conception  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  among 
others ;  the  former  is  at  least  apparently  that  of  Bergson,  et  al. 
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But  both  of  these  views  assume  precisely  the  point  at  issue; 
namely,  an  impotence,  or  the  want  of  omnipotence  —  and 
therefore  .changeability  —  in  God.  For,  in  restricting  the 
creation  simply  to  an  eternal  operating  by  Deity  in  or  through 
the  supposedly  eternal  universe-stuff,  or  to  some  sort  of  ema¬ 
nation  of  His  own  substance,  both  views  by  implication  deny 
to  the  Creator  the  power  of  absolute  creation,  or  creation  ex 
nihilo.  And  this  latter  is  undoubtedly  not  only  the  Scriptural 
teaching  as  to  primal  creation,  but  also  the  unmistakable  tes¬ 
timony  of  all  the  voices  of  universal  nature  (Creation  Ex 
Nihilo,  especially  chaps,  vi.  and  vii.).  Hence  it  is  this  theory 
of  a  developing  Deity  that  would  limit  Him  in  His  power 
to  create,  and  not  the  essential  nature  of  God  or  His  relation 
to  such  a  universe  as  real  Creator.  From  this  it  follows, 
then,  that  the  supposition  that  the  perfections  of  God  in  the 
creation  are  only  a  repeating  of  what  is  eternally  the  same 
in  Him,  is  foundationless.  For  although,  as  now  amply 
shown,  God  does  not  change  either  in  essence  or  in  attri¬ 
butes,  there  is  a  difference  of  manifestation,  and  therefore  of 
His  perfections  in  their  manifestation. 

The  illustration  of  man’s  work  from  materials  at  hand  and 
God’s  work  even  in  a  creation  ex  nihilo  is  applicable  in  our 
argument,  although  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  house  the  builder  uses  already  existing  materials, 
while  in  the  creation  of  the  universe,  according  to  this  view, 
God  created  also  the  materials.  In  both,  the  materials,  either 
before  or  after  the  completed  work,  were  not  a  part  of  the 
designing  worker,  but  were  essentially  different  from  him. 
In  neither,  therefore,  was  the  finished  work,  as  an  actuality, 
in  the  worker  before  it  was  begun,  but  only  as  a  potentiality. 
And  this  potentiality  was  not  one  as  to  the  substance  itself, 
except  as  to  the  ability  in  the  one  of  gathering  it  as  already 
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existing,  and  in  the  other  of  also  creating  it.  Moreover,  it 
might  be  said  that  this  potentiality  in  both  was  one  of  acci¬ 
dent,  not  one  of  essence  or  of  necessity,  for  both  acted  from 
choice  alone  and  might  have  continued  the  possession  of  the 
potentiality  without  having  it  issue  in  actuality.  And,  of 
course,  if  in  creating  the  universe  God  simply  worked  upon 
and  through  eternally  existing  matter,  or  if  the  universe  as 
perhaps  nothing  but  energy  were  simply  a  manifestation  of, 
or  an  emanation  from,  God,  then  He  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  finite,  as  already  shown.  And  then  our  application  to 
God  of  our  illustration  above  would  be  superfluous,  as  such 
a  conception  would  not  only  assume  Him  to  be  a  finite  Be¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  also  by  implication  limit  His  omnipotence 
by  that  finiteness  and  by  denying  to  Him  the  power  of  abso¬ 
lute  creation,  as  noted  above.  However,  the  contradiction 
involved  in  such  a  view  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  also  embody  a  partial  answer 
to  the  objection  as  to  the  need  of  creation,  because  a  crea¬ 
tion  would  have  added  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
concerning  Himself  that  He  did  not  know  before;  for,  as 
implied  above,  a  creation  involves  more  than  knowledge. 
And  such  a  creation  would  not  be  meant  to  add  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Creator  of  it.  But  if  there  were,  or  were  to  be, 
rational  beings,  the  purpose  of  creation  from  this  point  of 
view  would  be  apparent.  However,  as  God’s  knowledge 
would  include,  and  really  be  the  cause  of,  that  of  such  ra¬ 
tional  beings,  it  might  again  be  contended  that  creation  would 
thus  add  nothing  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge.  And  this 
would,  of  course,  be  true  also  if  the  universe  existed  in  God 
substantially  (a  point  to  be  discussed  with  reference  to  ra¬ 
tional  beings  in  our  next  paragraph),  instead  of  merely 
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potentially.  But  this  contention  as  to  the  totality  of  knowl¬ 
edge  also  is  nullified  by  the  above  consideration.  And  al¬ 
though  God’s  knowledge  must,  of  course,  have  been  or  be 
as  comprehensive  as  His  own  Being  in  all  its  attributes,  and 
therefore  necessarily  even  more  comprehensive  than  the  uni¬ 
verse  about  to  be  created,  that  undoubtedly  infinite  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  God  would  not  have  made  impossible  some 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  rational  beings  already  created  or 
to  be  created  later.  For  surely  no  one  will  contend  that  God’s 
knowledge,  whether  infinite  or  not,  in  the  least  nullifies  man’s 
actually  existing  partial  knowledge.  In  other  words,  God’s 
knowledge  cannot  be  exclusive  of  man’s  knowledge,  any  more 
than  man’s  knowledge  can  lessen  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Hence,  in  the  possibility  of  such  partial  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  rational  creatures,  already  existing  or  about  to  be 
created,  a  universe-potentiality  in  God  would  have  abundant 
reason  and  justification  to  issue  in  actuality  in  a  created 
universe. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  universe  viewed  as  only  a  poten¬ 
tiality  in  the  Deity  before  its  creation,  could  not  lack  sufficient 
reason  in  its  actual  creation,  or  be  a  mere  repetition.  From 
this  point  of  view  such  an  objection  would  certainly  be 
groundless.  And  even  if  God  had  the  whole  universe  in  Him¬ 
self  substantially  before  its  creation,  and  if  there  had  been 
a  body  of  eternal  spirits  before  its  existence  to  enjoy  the 
same  upon  its  creation,  creation  would  not  have  been  a  mere 
repetition  or  display  of  what  they  supposedly  knew  of  God 
from  eternity  before  its  creation.  To  be  so  would  require 
omniscience  on  the  part  of  such  hypothetical  eternal  spirits, 
or  a  knowledge  of  God  as  great  as  God  or  as  His  knowledge 
of  Himself.  For  only  on  the  supposition  that  they  knew  what 
was  substantially  (or  even  potentially)  in  the  Being  of  God, 
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and  all  that  was  in  His  Being,  could  such  a  bodying  forth 
in  creation  have  seemed  unnecessary.  And  even  then  would 
this  have  been  true  only  upon  the  further  supposition  that 
no  other  finite  and  more  ignorant  beings  might  have  been 
created  either  before,  or  synchronously  with,  the  creation  of 
the  physical  universe,  or  even  after  the  completion  of  that 
creation.  And  certainly,  upon  the  correct  basis  that  they 
do  not  and  could  not  know  all  that  was  in  God  before  crea¬ 
tion,  there  would  be  a  good  ground  for  creation  to  manifest 
more  of  God  than  was  before  manifest  to  them. 

But,  then,  what  about  hypothetical  eternal  spirits?  Surely, 
there  could  be  none  such,  or  else  they  would  have  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  God,  or  co-eternal  and  co-equal  with  Him,  both  of 
which  suppositions  are  necessarily  impossible  or  even  con¬ 
tradictory.  And  to  speak  of  eternal  created  spirits,  is  a  con¬ 
tradiction  in  terms,  for  that  which  is  eternal  cannot  have  been 
created,  while  a  created  entity  cannot  have  been  or  be  eternal ; 
for  creation  implies  a  time  and  condition  of  creation,  before 
which  it  did  not  exist.  Hence  it  must  follow  from  the  above 
that,  however  viewed,  in  assuming  the  existence  of  any 
intelligent  beings  to  contemplate  creation,  that  creation  would 
legitimately  subserve  the  very  purpose  which  this  theory 
would  deny  to  creation,  whatever  other  purpose  or  purposes, 
more  or  less  exalted,  it  may  subserve  in  addition. 

And  to  this  may  even  be  added  another  purpose  in  crea¬ 
tion,  in  emphasis  of  the  one  which  we  have  shown  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  proper  and  reasonable;  namely,  that  perhaps  by  the 
very  nature  of  a  creature,  which  must  necessarily  be  a  finite 
entity,  only  a  finite  and  created  entity  can  directly  and  ade¬ 
quately  be  contemplated.  Man  can  by  nature  as  a  sense- 
bound  personality  not  directly  behold  the  personality  or  being 
of  God.  And  this  would  undoubtedly  also  to  a  degree  be 
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the  case  with  any  creature,  whether  as  a  sense-bound  per¬ 
sonality  or  as  a  pure  spirit.  And  thus  for  the  more  satis¬ 
factory  contemplation  of  God  as  an  undoubtedly  infinite  and 
certainly  uncreated  spiritual  Being,  it  was  only  proper  for 
Him  to  manifest  Himself  in  finite  and  created  works  in  man¬ 
ifestation  of  His  glory.  Thus  even  as  in  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  Jesus  we  see  the  Father  and  know  the  Father’s  heart, 
as  we  could  not  see  and  know  directly,  so  in  a  finite  and 
created  universe  as  their  complement  or  counterpart,  created 
and  finite  rational  beings  can  behold  the  Creator’s  glory  as 
they  could  not  by  immediate  vision  behold  the  eternal  God 
as  unmanifested  in  His  works.  But  the  necessity  for  creation 
upon  this  basis  also  would  in  no  sense  be  in  the  Creator,  but 
in  the  rational  creature  that  would  thus  be  enabled  to  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God. 

But,  then,  the  further  question  might  be  raised,  Why  the 
creation  of  any  rational  beings  at  all?  For,  apart  from  such, 
presumably  no  such  reason  for  physical  creation  could  be 
offered.  This  would  surely  be  the  objector’s  last  recourse; 
for  his  next  question  would  naturally  be.  Why  does  even  God 
exist?  Well,  that  He  does  exist,  not  even  an  honest  objector 
should  deny.  And  if  one  should,  as  indeed  many  do,  deny 
this,  and  insist  on  being  an  aimless  tempest-tossed  orphan  in 
the  universe,  then  he  would  not  remove  but  only  deepen  the 
mystery  of  his  own  existence  and  that  of  universal  nature. 
For  then  the  existing  universe  would  be  infinitely  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  explanation  than  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
creation  by  a  transcendent  Deity,  however  immanent  He  may 
continue  to  be  in  its  operations.  That  anything  else  exists  is 
more  mysterious  than  that  God  exists.  And  that  God  exists 
is  manifest  from  an  array  of  evidence  from  universal  nature 
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that  makes  His  existence  an  absolute  necessity  as  a  postulate 
of  reason,  even  as  the  only  necessity  ascribable  to  Him  is 
that  of  existence. 

Hence,  in  that  undoubtedly  infinite  Creator  we  come  to  the 
ultimate  and  absolute,  through  whom  all  things  exist  and  by 
whom  they  continue.  Himself  uncaused.  He  is  the  Great 
First  Cause  of  all.  He  moves  all,  though  Himself  unmoved. 
To  deny  this  would  be  to  contend  that  God  is  Himself  moved 
by  something  external  to  Himself.  Such  would  be  grossly 
materializing  God,  and  ascribing  to  Him  physical  properties 
and  necessary  relations  of  time  and  space.  Nor  can  an  Ulti¬ 
mate  be  spoken  of  as  perchance  depending  upon  a  still  more 
ultimate,  as  is  elsewhere  implied.  One  ultimate  there  must 
be,  one  therefore  that  is  absolute,  independent,  and  unmoved 
by  external  power,  because  there  can  be  no  such  external 
power.  At  any  rate,  motion  can  surely  not  be  ascribed  in  the 
physical  sense  to  God,  who  as  necessarily  infinite  must  essen¬ 
tially  be  everywhere.  We  therefore  take  God  as  the  I  AM, 
JEHOVAH,  whom  by  searching  we  cannot  further,  or  at 
least  fully,  find  out. 

FREEDOM  AND  THE  FACTS  OF  SIN  AND  PAIN  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  THIS  THEORY. 

In  accounting  for  sin  by  referring  it  to  free  will,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  apologist  does  not  ascribe  necessity  to  God  in  thus  cre¬ 
ating  man  a  free  agent.  Nor  could  it  be  said  in  an  absolute 
sense  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  man  from  actually 
sinning,  whether  in  some  or  in  all  cases.  God  certainly  could 
have  made  man  either  with  or  without  such  freedom.  To 
deny  this  is  to  assume  what  is  a  point  at  issue;  namely,  that 
God  is  not  omnipotent.  But  if  man  had  been  made  without 
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freedom,  he  would  not  have  been  a  moral  and  responsible 
being. 

Here,  however,  we  are  confronted  with  the  supposed 
difficulty  that  freedom  apparently  involves  something  new ; 
whereas,  in  a  universe  of  a  static  Deity,  such  freedom  would 
always  have  existed  in  Him.  That  freedom  involves  some¬ 
thing  new  is  indeed  true  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  created  uni¬ 
verse,  wherein  it  was  new  at  its  introduction  or  creation;  but 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Creator  it  is  as  old  as  the  eternal 
God.  And  hence  both  these  statements  would  be  correct 
from  their  own  viewpoints.  And,  therefore,  as  freedom  in¬ 
volves  something  new  and  at  the  same  time  is  as  old  as  the 
eternal  God,  there  can  be  no  contradiction  in  such  attribution 
of  both  newness  and  age  or  eternity  to  freedom  as  applied 
respectively  to  creature  and  Creator.  The  thing  that  can 
truthfully  be  said  is,  that  the  attribute  of  eternal  freedom  in 
the  Creator  appears  temporal  in  His  creature,  to  which  it  is 
imparted  by  Divine  fiat.  But  such  temporal  impartation  of 
freedom  to  the  creature  would  not  lessen  it  in  the  Creator, 
nor  would  it  involve  a  change  in  His  being. 

Now  for  the  reason  why  God  chose  to  make  man  a  free 
agent  rather  than  a  creature  of  necessity,  we  should  have  to 
look  away  from  and  beyond  man  himself,  especially  as  an 
isolated  unit  in  creation.  And  hence  here  we  should  be  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  problem  of  moral  purpose  transcending  man  and 
his  capacity  of  solution.  This  might  even  be  regarded  as 
forbidden  ground.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to 
this  question  of  God’s  purpose  in  creating  man  a  free  agent, 
must  be  sought  partly  in  the.  nature  of  God  and  partly  in  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  man  in  the  all-comprehensive  whole.  And 
looking  at  the  nature  of  God,  among  other  attributes,  we  see 
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freedom  there.  Hence,  man,  as  apparently  the  highest  product 
of  His  creation  in  the  physical  universe,  would  naturally  in 
God’s  image  be  created  free. 

The  above  might,  however,  be  construed  as  implying  that 
God  in  being  free  could  also  sin.  But  that  this  is  not  correct 
becomes  evident  when  it  is  remembered  that  if  God  is  infinite, 
as  we  believe  we  have  proved,  then  He  must  also  be  infinite 
in  all  His  attributes.  An  infinite  cannot  transgress  or  sin, 
as  such  sin  or  transgression  would  imply  limitation.  An  in¬ 
finite  must  be  not  only  perfect  but  complete  and  absolute. 
How  could  an  infinite  sin  when  there  is  no  other  infinite  and 
surely  none  greater?  By  whose  laws  could  He  be  said  to  be 
restricted  and  governed  and  to  whom  considered  to  be  ac¬ 
countable?  In  essence  whole  and  in  all  attributes  apparently 
equally  infinite,  as  our  conception  of  God  must  necessarily 
regard  Him,  there  could  be  no  unbalancing  among  them  nor 
any  eccentricity  of  any  one  of  them  beyond  its  own  infinity. 
It  may,  however,  be  contended,  that,  in  thus  reasoning  from 
the  infinity  of  God,  we  are  implying  His  omnipotence,  and 
that  therefore  further  argument  would  be  of  no  value.  And 
this  is  in  a  sense  true,  as  surely  an  infinite  God  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  unchangeable,  as  already  shown;  and  hence 
His  omnipotence  would  need  no  further  proof.  However, 
as  the  subject  should,  in  the  interests  of  clearness  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  be  viewed  from  various  angles,  this  form  of  argu¬ 
ment  is  a  valid  and  legitimate  one,  and  is  also  employed 
elsewhere. 

But  even  the  point  made  above  must  not  be  regarded  as 
at  least  in  this  respect  to  read  necessity  into  the  being  of 
God ;  for  necessity  necessarily  implies  some  one  or  something 
external  that  necessitates,  or  by  whom  or  which  there  is  some 
necessitating  restriction  or  limitation.  And  as  this  cannot  be  the 
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case  with  an  undoubtedly  infinite  being,  whether  regarded  as 
personal  or  impersonal,  even  in  this  respect  of  not  being  able 
to  sin,  necessity  cannot  be  ascribed  to  God.  Hence,  although 
God  cannot  sin.  He  must  be  free;  or,  in  other  words.  His 
existence  is  one  of  absolute  sinless  freedom. 

Thus  God  is  sinless  by  His  very  nature  as  the  only  eternal 
and  absolute  being  by  whom  all  other  beings  exist  and  unto 
whom  they  are  related  as  dependent.  And  with  His  nature 
we  must  stop,  for  there  is  nothing  with  which  directly  to 
compare  it;  and  therefore  further  investigation  and  analysis 
would  bring  us  no  nearer  a  solution.  We  thus  come  upon 
the  ultimate,  which  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  a  nonulti- 
mate,  or  even  of  another  ultimate  (for  there  can  be  none), 
and  for  the  definition  of  which  there  is  no  superultimate  to 
which  as  a  genus  the  ultimate  is  related  as  one  of  a  species. 
This  ultimate  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  the  mystery  be¬ 
yond  which  reason  cannot  go.  And  some  such  ultimate  mys¬ 
tery  necessarily  meets  us  at  the  final  terminus  of  all  human 
ratiocination,  as  we  have  already  explained.  And  here  we 
surely  have  the  simplest  ultimate  that  can  make  our  reason¬ 
ing  sure  and  safe,  and  that  can  possibly  account  for  all  the 
complexities  of  all  other  existence. 

With  man,  the  creature,  the  status  of  freedom  and  the 
possibility  of  sinning  are  different.  He  is  by  nature  finite, 
and  that  finiteness  manifestly  implies  restrictions.  Indeed, 
finiteness  implies  necessary  relation  to,  and  interdependence 
in  the  midst  of,  multiplex  finiteness.  And  such  relation  and 
interdependence,  apart  from  will,  would  involve  necessity. 
But  coupled  with  will  it  permits  of  freedom.  And  such  free¬ 
dom  implies  the  possibility  of  acting  contrary  to,  and  of 
rising  above,  environment ;  and  it  therefore  involves  the 
possibility  of  transcending  mere  physical  restrictions.  By  this 
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we  mean  that  sin  is  the  transgression  of  higher  than  mere 
natural  restrictions,  of  what  we  choose  to  call  moral  restric¬ 
tions,  imposed  upon  man  as  a  social  being  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  social  fabric,  as  well  as  of  himself  as  one  of  its 
units.  Hence  the  moral  law  as  summarized  in  the  Deca¬ 
logue.  Thus  the  taking  of  a  thing  that  belongs  to  a  fellow 
man,  in  being  an  exercise  of  the  will,  is  a  rising  of  the  im¬ 
pelling  personality  above  passive  environing  physical  condi¬ 
tions.  But,  apart  from  the  thing's  real  ownership,  the  taking 
in  itself  considered  would  not  be  sin.  But  here  the  higher 
moral  law  governing  man  as  a  social  being  comes  in,  and 
thus  the  thing's  real  ownership  makes  the  taking  of  it  by  an¬ 
other  sinful.  Hence  it  follows  that  freedom  of  action  in  the 
social  sphere  involves  the  possibility  of  transgressing  against 
fellow  men  and  of  sinning  against  God,  even  as  in  the  physical 
sphere,  considered  purely  as  such,  freedom  of  action  involves 
the  possibility  of  rising  above  mere  otherwise  necessitating 

environment.  And  if  man  did  not  possess  this  freedom  of 

• 

action  or  possibility  of  choice  in  the  moral  sphere,  he  could 
not  possess  it  in  the  purely  physical  sphere,  for  the  moral 
here  exists  in,  or  is  associated  with,  the  physical.  And  if  he 
possessed  it  in  neither,  he  would  be  a  physical  automaton  and 
morally  irresponsible.  Hence,  by  his  very  nature  as  a  finite 
being  possessing  will,  man,  as  a  free  and  responsible  agent, 
is  able  to  sin.  And  this  analysis  of  the  reason  why  man  could 
sin  would  seem  to  throw  light  upon  the  fall  of  certain  angels, 
as  reported  in  the  Christian  Scriptures;  for  angels,  too,  are 
finite :  and  thus  our  reasoning  may  even  apply  to  them. 

But  this  possibility  of  sinning  on  the  part  of  the  creature 
can  in  no  sense  be  attributed  to  the  Creator,  no  more  than  the 
actual  sinning.  He  did  not  make  man  a  sinner,  nor  does  He 
cause  him  to  sin.  And  in  no  sense  can  He  therefore  be  ac- 
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counted  as  the  cause  of  sin.  He  made  man  by  nature  free; 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom,  the  creature,  who  is  by 
nature  finite,  can  transgress  the  moral  laws  that  were  imposed 
for  the  regulation  and  development  of  society.  Thus  man  be¬ 
came  a  transgressor,  a  sinner,  against  his  fellow  men  and 
against  his  God.  Or,  it  might  be  said  that  essentially  man 
was  made  free  and  innocent,  but  accidentally,  or  apart  from 
God’s  creation  of  him,  he  became  a  sinful  being.  And  again 
we  emphasize  that  neither  can  any  responsibility  be  attached 
to  God  because  of  man’s  defection,  nor  can  any  necessity  be 
ascribed  to  Him  in  so  creating  man.  Hence,  the  argument 
from  the  sin  of  man,  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  God’s  im¬ 
potence  and  changeability,  upon  the  plea  that  if  He  were 
omnipotent  and  unchangeable  He  could  have  prevented  sin, 
utterly  fails  of  its  purpose. 

And  the  above  is,  of  course,  equally  true,  however  great 
the  depths  of  wickedness  to  which  man  has  sunk,  and  what¬ 
ever  sufferings  the  race  has  thus  brought  upon  itself  through 
sin.  Not  all  the  savagery  of  barbarous  tribes,  nor  all  the 
brutality  of  all  the  wars  since  history  began,  with  all  their 
attendant  sufferings,  not  to  speak  of  the  present  World  War 
in  particular,  can  thus,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  constitute 
any  real  evidence  against  the  omnipotence  of  God.  To  blame 
God  for  human  sin  and  suffering  is  a  cowardly  repetition  of 
the  old,  old  story,  of  passing  the  guilt  along  to  some  one  else, 
of  the  man  putting  it  upon  the  woman.  Nay,  it  is  going  much 
further,  in  that  it  is  the  putting  of  the  guilt  of  both  upon  their 
God  who  created  both  free  and  moral  personalities.  Surely, 
a  little  reflection  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  intel¬ 
ligent  and  conscientious  person  that  God  the  Creator  is  not 
responsible  for  the  sins  and  sufferings  of  man,  as  illustrated 
in  the  lives  of  both  individuals  and  nations.  To  make  Him 
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responsible  for  these  and  thus  to  limit  His  power,  would  surely 
be  magnifying  beyond  all  proportion  the  greatness  of  this 
self-conscious  creature  we  call  man,  and  of  his  little  speck 
of  a  world  that  floats  somewhere  within  the  immeasurable 
immensity  of  the  God-created  and  God-sustained  universal 
whole.  For  the  power  of  the  God  and  Ruler  of  such  an  in¬ 
conceivably  mighty  universe  must  not  be  balanced  against  the 
potential  of  our  little  earth,  nor  can  His  power  be  limited  by 
the  acts  of  man. 

Now  in  viewing  man  in  the  light  of  his  ultimate  purpose 
in  the  all-comprehensive  whole,  what  light  does  this  afford 
for  the  reason  why  God  made  man  a  free  agent  rather  than 
a  creature  of  necessity?  Well,  here  we  may  be  said  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  realm  of  prophecy,  for  that  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  all-comprehensive  whole  cannot  become  fully  apparent 
until  the  final  consummation  of  all  things.  As  our  consideration 
above,  from  the  nature  of  God  and  that  of  man,  had  to  do  with 
creation,  so  this  consideration  from  man’s  ultimate  purpose  has 
to  do  with  his  final  redemption  and  coronation.  And  as  this 
last  will  be  the  final  destiny  of  man  according  to  Scripture, 
especially  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  also  according  to  the  profoundest  philosophic 
conception  of  man  from  a  natural  point  of  view,  we  may 
there  perhaps  find  the  hint  of  an  answer  to  our  question. 

Freedom  in  man  makes  possible  for  him  an  immeasurably 
higher  destiny.  Indeed,  development  in  freedom  does  not 
belong  to  the  same  category  as  a  supposedly  merely  environ¬ 
mental  development  through  the  necessitating  laws  of  phys¬ 
ical  nature.  The  former  is  moral  and  spiritual;  the  latter, 
physical  and  natural.  And  the  question  naturally  arises, 
whether  will  (or  mind),  as  we  find  it  in  man,  does  not  neces- 
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sarily  imply  freedom,  or  whether  freedom  is  not  a  necessity 
to  human  will.  To  will,  already  means  to  be  free  in  volition. 
And  such  freedom  makes  possible  that  moral  and  spiritual 
development  in  man  which  was  his  by  his  created  nature, 
and  which  is  his  again  by  grace,  despite  his  defection  and 
temporal  retrogression.  We  say,  “  By  grace  ” ;  for  by  grace, 
through  the  atonement-provision  of  the  incarnate  Lord,  man’s 
possibility  of  moral  and  spiritual  development  is  restored. 
Thus,  though  man  fell  from  his  created  state  of  holiness, 
and  from  his  fall  could  not  restore  himself,  nevertheless,  by 
his  regeneration,  or  in  a  sense  recreation,  in  Christ,  in  whom 
his  nature  is  once  more  exalted  by  its  union  with  the  Divine 
nature,  the  possibility  of  development  is  once  more  before 
him.  And  though  he  can  resist  that  grace,  because  he  still 
has  a  certain  natural  freedom,  by  accepting  it  his  prospects 
are  even  enhanced.  As  God  by  His  power  made  man  in  His 
image  as  creation’s  crown,  so  in  God’s  incarnation  in  the  image 
or  likeness  of  man,  man  was  crowned  and  exalted  as. the 
special  object  of  His  redeeming  love  to  be  a  joint-heir  with 
Christ  as  Creation’s  lord.  And  thus,  although  “  now  we  see 
not  yet  all  things  put  under  him,”  “  we  see  Jesus  .  .  .  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour”  (Heb.  ii.  8-9).  And  in  Him  we 
see  man  exalted  apparently  above  the  possibility  of  his  original 
created  nature.  And  of  this  exaltation  of  the  redeemed  we  are 
permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse  in  Revelation  vii.  13-15:  “And 
one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me.  What  are  these 
which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes?  and  whence  came  they? 
And  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest.  And  he  said  to  me. 
These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and 
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serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple:  and  he  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them.” 

Thus  man’s  apparent  ultimate  purpose  in  the  all-compre¬ 
hensive  whole,  in  his  immeasurably  greater  possible  devel¬ 
opment  and  destiny,  must  have  been  the  final  cause  of  his 
creation  as  a  free  personality,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  con¬ 
summation,  even  as  the  very  nature  of  man  as  a  finite  moral 
personality  must  have  been  the  reason  from  the  viewpoint 
of  creation. 

The  fact  that  man  was  originally  made  a  free  and  perfect 
personality,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  therefore 
development  could  not  have  been  possible  to  him.  Perfect- 
tion  must  not  be  confounded  with  completeness,  and  much 
less  with  infinity.  A  thing  may  be  perfect  as  far  as  it  has 
progressed  or  been  developed,  when  it  is  still  far  from  being 
complete.  And  a  thing  may,  of  course,  also  in  a  sense  be 
complete  without  being  perfect.  Thus  man’s  perfection  and 
holiness  in  creation  did  by  no  means  make  impossible  his  fur-' 
ther  development  toward  a  higher  and  ever  higher  complete¬ 
ness  as  a  free  moral  personality,  any  more  than  his  imperfec¬ 
tion  in  his  fallen  state  made  impossible,  by  grace,  his  devel¬ 
opment  toward  perfection  and  even  toward  completeness. 

In  our  consideration  of  sin  above,  the  status  of  pain  is 
already  largely  implied,  for  physical  pain  results  from  direct 
or  indirect  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  in  his 
freedom  of  action,  transgressions  of  nature’s  laws  are  possi¬ 
ble  to  man,  even  as  are  possible  transgressions  of  the  moral 
laws  governing  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  And  the 
argument  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  sin  is  in 
no  way  an  evidence  against  the  unchangeability  or  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God,  is  equally  applicable  in  proving  that  the  exist- 
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ence  of  pain  is  not  an  evidence  against  that  omnipotence  and 
unchangeability. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  manifest  teleological  value  in  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  pain,  as  also  there  is  in  that  of  pleasure.  The  crea¬ 
ture  might  be  conceived  as  having  been  so  constituted  as  not 
to  experience  pain  in  a  transgression  of  nature’s  laws.  But 
this  provision  has  the  purposive  effect  to  cause  a  desire  in 
the  individual  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  transgression, 
even  as  the  provision  of  pleasure  has  the  purposive  effect  to 
cause  a  desire  to  repeat  it.  Thus  the  sensations  of  pleasure 
and  pain  are  inseparably  associated,  as  secondary  causes, 
with  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  of  the  race. 
They  are  therefore  teleological  means  to  greater  ends.  Thus 
design,  with  which  the  universe  teems  everywhere,  is  even 
manifest  in  these  unmistakably  implanted  guides  of  life.  And 
what  is  true  of  man  is  only  in  a  lower  degree  true  of  animals. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  questioned  whether  the  sensation 
of  pain  is  as  keen  in  animals  as  in  man.  All  the  evidences 
are  against  it ;  and  thus  there  is  undoubtedly  far  less  of  suf¬ 
fering  in  the  world  than  is  generally  supposed.  And  that 
suffering  in  animals  may  not  only  be  different  in  degree  but 
also  in  kind  from  suffering  in  man,  and  may  not  even  at  that 
be  an  essential  evil.  But,  at  any  rate,  apparent  pain  in  ani¬ 
mals,  as  well  as  in  man,  is  a  means  to  a  benevolent  end,  and 
is  not  inconsistent  with  absolute  goodness  and  omnipotence, 
as  will  be  shown  in  what  follows. 

The  above  brings  up  the  old  objection,  which  might  be 
raised  against  this  part  of  our  argument;  namely,  that  the 
very  use  of  means,  whether  in  these  sensations  of  pain  and 
pleasure  or  in  any  other  form  in  nature,  would  supposedly 
be  an  evidence  against  the  omnipotence  of  God.  In  other 
words,  the  use  of  means  is  taken  to  indicate  that  a  certain 
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end  could  not  otherwise  be  attained  or  else  Deity  would  have 
acted  directly,  and  therefore  that  such  use  would  be  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  limitation  in  God.  Thus  either  what  we  speak  of 
as  means  of  an  operating  or  superintending  Deity  could  sup¬ 
posedly  not  be  such  at  all,  or  if  that  Deity  actually  did  em¬ 
ploy  them  as  such  He  must  be  limited  in  His  operations  by 
such  use. 

This  was  the  argument  made  against  design  by  John  Stu¬ 
art  Mill  (Three  Essays  on  Religion,  pp.  176-177)  ;  and  it 
has  been  accepted  by  many  others  since.  As  an  answer  to 
this  objection  has  already  been  given,  because  it  is  equally 
applicable  here  we  shall  incorporate  a  paragraph  of  it,  as 
follows :  “  This  objection  of  Mill,  if  analyzed,  leads,  how¬ 

ever,  to  a  counter  objection  to  his  objection.  If  Mill  could 
contend  that  ‘  Design  in  the  Kosmos  is  so  much  evidence 
against  the  omnipotence  of  the  Designer,’  we  contend  that 
his  contention,  by  just  that  much,  limits  that  omnipotence. 
An  omnipotence  that  is  not  able  to  work  by  design  or  through 
means  is  not  omnipotent.  Indeed,  a  being(God)  that  would 
not  be  able  to  operate  through  means  would  be  as  truly  lim¬ 
ited,  though  in  a  different  way,  as  a  being  (man)  that  is  not 
able  to  operate  Zi*ithout  means.  If  Mill  had  said  that  neces¬ 
sary  means  or  design  would  limit  omnipotence,  he  would 
have  spoken  correctly.  Man  is  limited  by  necessary  means. 
And,  if  design  or  means  in  creation  were  necessary  with  the 
Creator,  He,  too,  would  be  limited.  But  that  is  precisely 
what  we  contend  is  not  the  case.  However,  Mill  inadvert¬ 
ently  speaks  of  ‘  the  necessity  for  contrivance  —  the  need  of 
employing  means  ’ ;  and  thus  he  really  nullifies  his  own  argu¬ 
ment  against  design.  It  is,  therefore,  Mill  who  limits  the 
Creator’s  omnipotence  by  design  or  means,  by  reading  into 
them  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  Creator ;  but  the  mere  use  of 
Vol.  LXXV..  No.  300.  4 
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means  by  the  Creator,  and  the  presence  of  design  in  nature, 
do  not  thus  limit  Him”  (Creation  Ex  Nihilo,  p.  236).  This 
objection  against  means  in  whatever  form  (pain,  etc.)  has, 
therefore,  no  validity  in  an  argument  against  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God.  Indeed,  in  some  Biblical  miracles  we  might 
be  considered  to  have  an  illustration  of  God’s  operating 
directly,  without  means.  However,  this  point  we  cannot  de¬ 
velop  here  further. 

The  physical  universe  is  thus  a  vast  purposive  mechanism. 
And,  hence,  design  and  means  are  manifest  everywhere.  It 
is  so  because  it  was  so  constituted,  and  therefore  it  is  gov¬ 
erned  in  accordance  with  its  constitution.  Nor  can  such  a 
constituted  creation  in  the  least  limit  the  Creator  of  it,  how¬ 
ever  men  have  tried  so  to  limit  Him  by  an  appeal  to  argu¬ 
ments  that  involve  manifest  contradictions.  And  only  by 
such  contradictions  can  God  be  limited  or  conditioned.  Thus 
even  His  omnipotence  could  not  cause  Him  not  to  be,  any 
more  than  it  caused  Him  to  be ;  for  as  He  is  an  uncaused 
being,  His  omnipotence  is  simply  an  inherent  attribute  of  that 
Being,  so  that  the  Being  is  not  dependent  upon  the  attribute. 
Nor  could  His  omnipotence  really  make  a  stone  that  is  not 
a  stone.  Very  suggestive  and  conclusive  as  to  this  point  are 
the  following  words  of  the  well-known  man  of  science  and 
Christian  apologist.  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright: — “It  is  no 
heterodox  limitation  of  divine  power  to  affirm  that  it  cannot 
make  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Yet  this  logical  necessity  imposes  conditions  upon  an  om¬ 
nipotent  Creator.  The  Creator  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  a 
thing,  and  then  govern  it  as  though  it  were  something  else 
than  he  has  made  it.  .  .  .  When  he  has  made  it  dependent  in 
one  way,  he  cannot  destroy  its  dependence  without  destroy- 
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ing  the  ground  of  its  existence  ”  (The  Logic  of  Christian 
Evidence,  p.  104). 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  impossibility  of  doing 
contradictory  things  is  implied  in  God’s  attribute  of  wisdom. 
Governed  by  a  wisdom  that  is  apparently  perfect  and  infinite, 
His  operations  must  be  consistent;  whereas  the  doing  of  con¬ 
tradictory  things  would  involve  a  nullifying  of  His  wisdom, 
either  as  to  the  one  or  as  to  the  other.  God’s  wisdom,  more¬ 
over,  implies  that  His  operations  are  what  they  are  because 
to  be  otherwise  would  contradict  that  wisdom.  And  it  must, 
of  course,  be  evident  that  His  omnipotence  cannot  override 
that  wisdom  and  make  it  of  none  effect.  His  omnipotence 
must  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  His  wisdom,  and,  in' 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  bound  by  it  in  its  proper  sphere. 
Thus  God  is  within  Himself  a  law  unto  Himself. 

Now,  in  applying  this  thought  to  the  animal  creation  (not 
now  to  speak  of  man),  it  can  readily  be  understood  that,  as 
animals  are  constituted,  and  conditioned  by  surrounding  na¬ 
ture,  the  sense  of  pain,  no  less  than  that  of  pleasure,  would 
be  altogether  consistent  with  their  being.  Otherwise  there 
would  even  be  involved  a  contradiction,  as  pointed  out  above ; 
namely,  that  they  could  have  been  made  without  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  pain  and  still  be  constituted  as  they  are  and  condi¬ 
tioned  by  nature’s  laws.  Indeed,  this  would  open  a  great 
field  for  investigation;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  here  to 
do  justice  to  it,  nor  would  further  discussion  be  necessary 
for  our  consideration.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  believe,  to 
show  that  the  sufferings  in  the  animal  world  constitute  no 
evidence  against  the  omnipotence  of  its  Creator,  nor  would 
they  constitute  any  evidence  against  His  benevolence;  for 
benevolence  must  be  an  attribute  of  Deity  no  less  than  om¬ 
nipotence  and  wisdom,  while  wisdom  would  necessarily  involve 
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benevolence.  And,  for  that  matter,  all  the  Divine  attributes 
must  be  balanced  and  consistent  one  with  another,  so  that  the 
measure  of  one  must  be  the  measure  of  the  other.  Thus 
omnipotence  would  involve  omniscience,  and  these  would  in¬ 
volve  absolute  benevolence  or  omnipotent  goodness.  But  as 
this  point  of  the  undoubted  benevolence  of  God  in  universal 
nature  has  been  adequately  developed  by  a  number  of  emi¬ 
nent  apologists,  we  shall  not  further  develop  it  here. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  facts  of  freedom,  sin,  and  pain 
can  in  no  way  be  of  evidential  value  in  an  argument  against 
the  infinitude  and  omnipotence  of  God,  nor  can  they  be  against 
His  perfect  goodness.  And,  although  we  have  examined  only 
•the  more  important  elements  in  this  theory  of  a  finite  and  de¬ 
veloping  Deity,  with  this  point  we  must  close  our  present  dis¬ 
cussion. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  theory  cannot  be  defended  upon 
scientific  and  philosophic  grounds.  The  apparent  paradoxes 
in  man  and  nature,  which  have  been  supposed  to  make  against 
an  infinite,  unchanging  God,  are  not  adequate  evidence  against 
such  a  Deity,  nor  are  they  even  relevant,  when  viewed  in  their 
proper  perspective.  As  in  the  case  of  James’s  theoretical  mul- 
tiverse,  a  higher  synthesis  would  unquestionably  unify  the 
various  parts  and  departments,  the  apparent  inconsistencies. 
As  there  can  be  but  one  God,  in  spite  of  James’s  theory  of  a 
pluralistic  universe,  so  also  must  that  one  God  be  infinite, 
eternal,  unchanging,  and  omnipotent,  in  spite  of  nature’s  dif¬ 
ficulties,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  prove.  And  that  God  who 
thus  matches  reason,  also  corresponds  to  the  God  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER  IN  A  DOZEN  LANGUAGES. 

BY  DONALD  B.  MACLANE, 

WILBRAHAM,  MASS. 

A  FEW  years  ago  I  experienced  a  personal  renaissance.  I 
decided  to  read  each  day  a  little  Hebrew  and  a  little  Greek, 
which  since  Seminary  days  I  had  sadly  neglected.  Soon  I 
added  a  Latin  Testament  and  a  German.  I  found  so  much 
delight  in  reading  the  Testament  in  these  languages  that  I 
have  added  nine  more  to  my  collection,  —  modern  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  Icelandic.  I  have  a  schedule  by  which  I  read 
five  verses  a  day  from  these  books  in  rotation.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  imagine  that  I  have  mastered  or  ever  hope  to  master 
all  these  languages.  I  am  the  merest  amateur  and  novice. 
I  use  no  dictionary  or  grammar.  I  confine  myself  to  the 
Gospels,  which  every  minister  knows  almost  by  heart  any¬ 
way,  not  attempting  to  read  the  Epistles.  I  simply  stumble 
clumsily  through  the  five  verses,  freely  consulting  my  Eng¬ 
lish  Testament  in  case  of  doubt.  But  I  have  come  to  love 
all  these  languages.  My  Tower-of-Babel  Bible  reading  is 
one  of  the  happiest  ten  minutes  of  my  day,  and  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  my  pleasure.  Hence  this  paper,  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  a  Dozen  Languages.” 

1.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Greek.  The  most  notable  feature 
of  the  Greek  is  its  wealth  of  terminations  to  indicate  case 
and  person,  mood  and  tense.  More  than  half  of  the  words 
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in  the  Prayer  have  some  sign  of  inflection  or  conjugation. 
The  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative,  the  singular  and  ‘the 
plural,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  the  indicative  and  the 
imperative,  —  all  of  these  are  differentiated  in  Greek  with  a 
precision  and  elegance  unmatched  in  the  other  languages. 
Take  the  definite  article,  the,  for  example.  T/i^  occurs  14  times 
in  the  Prayer,  about  twice  as  many  as  in  any  of  my  other  lan¬ 
guages  (English  has  only  3  the's,  the  kingdom,  the  power, 
and  the  glory).  But  Greek  puts  in  a  the  on  all  occasions, — 
Our  Father  who  art  in  the  heavens,  hallowed  be  the  name  of 
thine,  come  the  kingdom  of  thine ;  and  so  on  to  the  end,  it  is 
extremely  ^/?^-ological.  Furthermore,  these  many  the's  are 
found  in  the  Prayer  in  no  less  than  eight  different  forms  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  case,  person,  or  number  involved  {ho,  tois,  to, 
he,  ton,  ta,  ton,  tons).  This  shows  the  gusto,  the  nicety,  the 
elaborateness,  with  which  Greek  revels  in  grammar. 

2.  Modern  Greek.  We  speak  of  Greek  as  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage.  But  modern  Greek  is  very  much  alive,  and  is  very 
little  changed  from  the  ancient  Greek.  In  modern  Greek  the 
Prayer  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  ancient,  word  for  word, 
and  letter  for  letter.  Whatever  changes  there  are,  are  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant.  For  example,  as  far  down  as  through 
“  our  daily  bread,”  the  only  changes  are  eltheto  instead  of 
elthato,  tes  ges  instead  of  ges,  and  eis  hemas  instead  of 
hemin.^  In  the  rest  of  the  Prayer,  indeed,  the  proportion  of 
changes  is  larger,  but  all  are  trivial,  none  radical.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Greek  Testaments,  ancient  and  modern,  is 
quite  parallel,  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  difference  between  our 
Authorized  and  Revised  versions.  Is  it  a  proof  of  the  stag¬ 
nancy  of  Greek  culture  that  its  language  has  practically 

^Por  texts  other  than  Westcott  and  Hort’s,  one  or  both  of  the 
first  two  of  them  can  usually  be  omitted. — H.  W.  M. 
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marked  time  for  two  thousand  years,  or  is  it  evidence  that 
classic  Greek  reached  such  perfection  that  no  improvement 
has  been  possible? 

3.  Latin.  I  love  the  sonorous  phrases  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  Latin  language  has  been  so  hallowed  by  ecclesiastical 
associations  that  I  often  feel  as  if  Latin,  and  not  Greek,  were 
the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  —  or,  at  least, 
it  ought  to  have  been.  Somehow  the  Latin  speaks  with  an 
authority  all  its  own.  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  coelis.  Sancti- 
ficetur  nonien  tiiiim.  Adveniat  regnum  tmim.  Fiat  voluntas 
tua  —  and  how  imperative  and  regal  this  makes  God’s  will 
and  the  doing  of  it  —  Fiat  voluntas  tua.  Thus  the  ponder¬ 
ous  periods  go  on  all  through  the  Prayer.  It  is  curious  that 
my  edition  of  the  Latin  Testament  —  it  is  not  so  of  others,  I 
am  told  —  has,  “  Give  us  this  day  our  supersubstantial  bread.” 

Among  all  the  languages  on  my  list,  Latin  takes  the  prize 
for  having  the  fewest  words  in  the  Prayer.  Latin  needs  only 
59  words  to  say  what  the  Greek,  for  example,  needs  71  words 
to  say,  and  the  Portuguese  76.  But  the  average  length  of  the 
words  in  the  Latin  is  greater  than  in  the  other  languages.  It 
has  fewer  words  of  one  syllable.  It  would  be  difficult,  I 
fancy,  to  write  a  primer  of  Caesar’s  wars  in  monosyllables  for 
the  edification  of  small  Romans.  And  I  doubt  if  St.  Paul 
could  have  had  graded  lessons  in  his  Sunday  school  there  at 
Rome ;  for  how  could  he  have  written  the  lessons  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  a  way  that  they  could  understand  in  this  massive 
language  that  says  ”  Forgive  us  our  debts,”  for  example,  in 
these  thunderous  syllables :  Et  dhnitte  nobis  debita  nostra, 
sicut  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nostris? 

4.  Italian.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  tendency  of  the 
Italian  is  to  have  words  end  in  a  final  vowel.  There  are  66 
words  in  the  Italian  Lord’s  Prayer;  and,  of  these  66,  56  end 
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in  a  vowel,  the  majority  of  them  a  long  a  or  a  broad  o.  Let 
me  give  you  a  phrase  or  two  to  show  how  like  music  these 
many  vowels  make  the  great  language  of  Dante.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  singers  like  to  sing  in  Italian.  “  Thy  will  be 
done  ”  is  La  tiia  Volonta  sia  Fatta.  “  Give  us  our  daily 
bread  ”  is  Dacci  oggi  il  nostro  pano  cotidiano.  The  Italian 
far  surpasses  other  languages  in  its  wealth  of  final  vowels. 
From  its  abundance  of  o’s  and  a’s,  it  might  be  called  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  Speech. 

5.  French.  In  passing  from  the  Latin  and  the  Italian  to 
the  French,  we  note  the  inevitable  tendency  of  words  to  be¬ 
come  abbreviated  and  shortened.  The  Latin  two-syllabled 
pater  becomes  in  French  the  one-syllabled  pcre.  To  give  a 
few  other  cases:  heaven  (Lat.  coelis,  Fr.  del);  earth  (Lat. 
terra,  Fr.  terre)  ;  glory  (Lat.  gloria,  Fr.  gloire).  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  vowels.  Long  Latin  vowels  have  become 
short  in  French:  thy  name  (Lat.  nomen  tuum,  Fr.  ton  nom)  ; 
bread  (Lat.  panem,  Fr.  pain).  This  proneness  to  short  vow¬ 
els  and  short  words  —  the  French  leads  the  list  in  its  num¬ 
ber  of  monosyllables  —  gives  to  the  French  a  nimbleness  and 
grace  very  characteristic. 

We  have  seen  the  wealth  of  o’s  and  o’s  in  the  Italian.  In 
the  French  there  is  a  similar  wealth  of  e's,  —  pronounced, 
however,  not  as  we  pronounce  e,  but  a.  Sanctihe,  Volunte, 
Offenses.  “And  ”  is  et,  “  is  ”  is  est,  “  the,”  in  the  plural,  is 
les.  In  short,  the  French  is  a  very  ^-lite  language. 

An  interesting  change  of  order  occurs  in  the  last  words, 
“  thine  is  the  kingdom.”  Is  it  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
the  French  mind  to  wish  the  final  and  most  emphatic  word 
to  be  the  word  “  glory  ”  ?  For  it  is  to  thee  that  appertains, 
in  all  the  cycles,  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory  — 
la  regne,  la  puissance,  et  la  gloire. 
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6.  Spanish.  Spanish  does  not  follow  the  French  in  its 
abbreviation  of  Latin  words.  Rather  the  tendency  is  often 
the  other  way.  The  two-syllabled  Latin  word  regnum,  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  shortened  in  French  to  regne,  is  lengthened 
to  three  syllables  in  Spanish  {re-i-no).  In  the  Prayer,  the 
French  has  seven  more  words  than  the  Spanish,  but  Spanish 
has  26  more  syllables  than  the  French,  holding  the  record  of 
all  for  polysyllabicability.  Would  it  be  a  legitimate  guess  to 
say  that  this  leisureliness  of  the  language  is  characteristic  of 
the  languorous  life  of  the  people  beneath  their  sunny  skies? 

But  far  more  interesting  to  me  is  the  wealth  of  the  vowel 
o  in  Spanish.  “  In  heaven  ”  is  en  los  cielos;  “  forgive  us  ”  is 
perdonanos;  “  as  we  forgive  our  debtors  ”  is  como  nosotros 
perdonanos  a  nuestros  deudores;  “  for  ever  ”  or  “  through  all 
the  ages  ”  is  per  todos  los  siglos.  In  our  English  prayer  there 
are  21  o's,  so  called.  But  these  o’s  are  of  many  shades  of 
pronunciation.  Strictly  speaking,  the  English  prayer  has 
only  two  pure  Continental  o’s  —  “  hallowed  ”  and  “  glory.” 
But  in  the  Spanish  prayer  there  are  37  Simon-pure  o’s.  The 
vowel  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  all  its  syllables  is  o.  I  said 
that  the  Italian  was  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.  Spanish  is 
content  to  be  the  O-niega  alone,  or,  rather,  shall  we  say 
O-megiston,  o  superlative?  And,  by  the  way,  it  interests  me 
to  think  that  the  great  Spanish  classic,  “  Don  Quixote,”  even 
in  its  name,  with  its  two  o’s,  is  characteristic  of  Spain. 

7.  Portuguese.  George  Borrow,  in  his  “  Bible  in  Spain,” 
speaks  disparagingly  of  the  sound  of  Portuguese  compared 
with  pure  Castilian  Spanish.  But  on  the  printed  page  the 
two  look  much  alike ;  and  all  that  I  have  said  of  Spanish 
might  be  said  almost  equally  well  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
word  “  father  ”  is  interesting.  In  Portuguese  we  have  the 
extreme  point  of  attenuation  through  which  the  Greek  and 
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Latin  pater  has  evolved.  The  first  step  in  the  process  is  found 
in  the  Italian,  which  reversed  and  therefore  shortened  the 
last  syllable,  -er  to  -re,  changing  pater  to  padre.  The  next 
step  is  in  the  French,  which  drops  the  t  or  d,  merging  the 
two  syllables  into  one  —  pcre.  In  Portuguese  we  find  one 
more  step ;  the  r  is  dropped,  leaving  only  three  letters  — pae. 
Latin  pater,  Italian  padre,  French  pbre,  Portuguese  pae, 
Yankee  pa,  —  thus  the  nations  play  the  game  of  bringing 
up  father. 

8.  German.  We  will  now  take  a  leap  from  the  Romance 
languages  to  the  Teutonic  tongues.  There  is  a  great  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  families.  For  one  thing,  in  the  Ro¬ 
mance  languages  the  vowels  dominate,  but  in  the  Teutonic 
the  consonants  have  the  right  of  way.  The  glory  of  the 
Italian  is  its  a's,  of  the  Spanish  its  o's,  of  the  French  its  e*s; 
but  the  glory  of  the  German,  for  example,  is  its  c/i’s  and 
sell's  and  all  its  other  consonants.  To  take  the  phrase  “  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,*’  listen  to  the  vowels  of  the  Italian 
(Perciocche  tiio  e  il  regno,  e  la  potenca  e  la  gloria  in  senipi- 
terno)  ;  to  the  consonants  in  the  German  (Denn  dein  ist  das 
Reich  und  die  Kraft  und  die  Herrlichkeit  in  Eziigkeit).  If 
the  palm  of  sheer  musical  beauty  must  be  given  to  Italian, 
German  no  less  deserves  the  award  for  robust  and  reverber¬ 
ating  strength.  If  the  Romance  languages  work  miracles  by 
their  cadences  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  the  Germanic  no  less  work  won¬ 
ders  with  their  combinations  and  permutations  of  p,  q,  r,  s,  t. 

Another  interesting  distinction  is  this,  that  the  Romance 
languages,  as  a  whole,  show  a  greater  tendency  for  long 
words  than  do  the  Teutonic.  There  are  far  more  polysylla¬ 
bles  in  the  languages  so  far  considered  than  in  those  we  shall 
speak  of  below.  Take  the  case  of  words  of  four  syllables,  for 
example:  Greek  has  six  four-syllabled  words,  Latin  two,  Ital- 
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ian  four,  French  three,  Spanish  two,  and  Portuguese  four; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Ice¬ 
landic  have  only  one  apiece  and  Norwegian  and  English  have 
none.  The  average  number  of  syllables  in  the  Romance  Ian* 
guages  is  130,  in  the  Teutonic  only  96.  The  average  number 
of  letters  in  the  former  —  for  I  have  been  pedantic  enough 
to  count  even  letters  —  is  305,  in  the  latter  207.  Hence,  if 
English  itself  were  not  a  Teutonic  language,  and  with  fewer 
letters  even  than  the  German,  a  prejudiced  John  Bull  might 
argue  that  the  Teutons,  strictly  speaking,  were  the  most 
il-literate  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  These  are  the 
broad  distinctions  between  the  Romance  and  the  Germanic 
tongues :  the  one  emphasizes  vowels,  the  other  consonants ; 
the  one  is  more  polysyllabic,  the  other  has  shorter  words  and 
fewer  letters. 

So  much  for  the  Teutonic  tongues  in  general.  Now  a  word 
for  the  German  in  particular.  The  German  is  second  only 
to  the  Latin  in  the  fewness  of  the  words  it  requires  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  The  Latin  has  59  words,  the  German  61.  All 
the  others  need  anywhere  from  64  to  78.  There  is  German 
efficiency  for  you. 

9.  Dutch.  Dutch  beats  the  Dutch  for  quaint  and  droll 
picturesqueness.  I  cannot  glance  at  it  without  chuckling  to 
myself,  it  is  so  curious  both  to  see  and  to  hear.  To  begin 
with,  it  has  a  propensity  for  double  vowels  which  has  no 
parallel  in  other  languages.  “  Name  ”  is  naam,  “  earth  ”  is 
aarde,  “  bread  ”  is  brood.  There  are  a  dozen  such  double 
vowels  in  the  Prayer.  And  if  we  reckon  j  as  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  i,  as  it  practically  is,  at  least  in  these  Continental 
tongues  —  witness  the  Greek  name  for  Jesus  (lesus),  the 
German  yes  (ja,  but  spelled  with  a  ;,  and  not  an  i) — we 
shall  have  seven  more  double  vowels  in  the  Dutch,  for  the 
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Dutch  has  the  habit  of  inserting  a  j  after  an  honest  i  where 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  possible  need  ior  it.  In  “  who 
art  in  heaven/’  “  art  ”  is  zijt,  “  kingdom  ”  is  koningrijk. 
“  We  ”  is  zoij;  and,  by  the  way,  “  thy  ”  is  a  triple  vowel,  uw. 

But  strangest  still  in  Dutch  is  the  letter  g.  The  way  to  say 
g  in  Dutch  is  to  clear  your  throat.  Our  professor  in  the 
Seminary  used  to  talk  about  the  gutturals  in  Hebrew,  but  I 
never  appreciated  a  guttural  language  until  I  heard  the  Hol¬ 
lander  in  my  church  speak,  who  taught  me  all  the  Dutch  I 
know.  (I  will  represent  the  gutturalness  of  the  g  by  an 
apostrophe  before  —  every  time  you  see  that  apostrophe  you 
must  clear  your  throat.)  “  Hallowed  ”  is  'geliciliget;  “  Give 
us  our  daily  bread  ”  is  ‘geef  uns  .  .  .  uns  da’gelike  brood  (you 
see  that  they  clear  their  throats  even  in  the  middle  of  a 
word).  There  are  ten  such  guttural  g's  in  the  Prayer.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  true  Hollander  can  say  them  with  perfect 
ease  and  grace. 

But  strangest  of  all,  to  us  Americans,  is  the  coincidence  in 
the  phrase  “  Deliver  us  from  evil.”  In  Dutch  it  is,  “  Deliver 
us  from  the  Booze”  (spelled  exactly  as  we  spell  it,  but  pro¬ 
nounced  Bo-sc). 

If  I  did  not  wish  to  preserve  strict  neutrality  in  this  paper, 
it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  say  that  the  Dutch  is  my  favorite 
of  them  all  —  at  least  of  all  the  Teutonic  tongues.  I  am 
always  glad  when  my  daily  round  of  reading  brings  me  to 
it.  Every  other  word  has  such  a  quaint,  unexpected  form. 
And  there  is  a  homely,  stalwart  sturdiness  about  it,  like  the 
character  of  that  people,  who  have  said  to  the  great  deep, 
“  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further.” 

10.  Szvedish.  We  in  English  dot  our  I’s  and  cross  our  f’s, 
but  in  Swedish  they  also  o  their  a’s.  The  a  will  often  be 
written  with  a  small  o  above  it,  like  the  halo  over  a  saint,  or 
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like  the  Iota  subscript  in  Greek  —  only  this  is  Omicron  super¬ 
script.  There  are  nine  as  in  the  Prayer  thus  haloed,  and  this 
0  above  gives  to  the  a  the  sound  of  o,  completely  usurping  its 
place.  Our  Father”  is  Fader  Var  (with  the  a  of  “  Var  ” 
dotted  with  an  o,  and  pronounced  Vor). 

It  must  be  hard  to  be  a  Christian  in  Sweden.  It  is  a  her¬ 
culean  task  to  do  God’s  will  in  Swedish.  “  Thy  will  be  done  ” 
or  “  Be  done  thy  will,”  in  Swedish,  is  Ske  din  Vilje,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  as  it  is  spelled,  but  the  doing  of  it,  that  Ske,  which 
means  “  Be  done,”  is  pronounced  like  nothing  else  in  heaven 
or  on  earth.  I  have  buttonholed  three  or  four  Swedish  friends 
to  coach  me  on  it,  but  it  is  an  impassable  shibboleth  for  me. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  describe  it,  it  is  a  combination  and  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  an  f  and  an  h,  and  a  whistle  and  a  whisper ;  and 
how  they  can  say  it  as  glibly  as  they  do  amazes  me. 

11.  N onuegian.  There  are  many  similarities,  but  a  few 
interesting  differences,  between  Swedish  and  Norwegian. 
”  Bread  ”  in  Norwegian  is  Brod,  with  a  diagonal  line  through 
the  o.  As  nearly  as  I  can  describe  the  pronunciation  of  this 
letter  (though  I  could  not  pronounce  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  Norwegian  parishioner  who  did  her  best  to  tutor  me 
on  it),  it  is  about  the  same  as  an  umlauted  o  in  German.  It 
stands  as  a  separate  letter  in  their  alphabet. 

Norwegian  is  the  only  other  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  which 
follows  the  lead  of  the  German  in  capitalizing  all  nouns. 

Norwegian  drops  that  curious  o  over  the  a  which  we  found 
in  Swedish.  In  some  of  the  parallel  cases  it  writes  the  vowel 
frankly  o,  as  it  is  to  be  pronounced.  Fader  Vor.  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  putting  an  o  above,  it  puts  another  a  beside, 
making  double  a,  and  pronounces  the  two  as  o.  In  “  as  in 
heaven,  so  on  earth,”  ”  so  on  earth  ”  is  Saa  og  Paa  jorden. 
We  might  propound  this  riddle,  ”  When  is  an  a  not  an  a?  ” 
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Ans.  “  When  it  is  double  a  in  Norwegian,  for  then  it  is  o.” 
My  Norwegian  friend  laments  the  fact  that  we  mispronounce 
the  name  of  her  king.  It  is  spelled  Haakon^  but  it  should  be 
pronounced  Hokon. 

From  our  English  point  of  view,  Norway  is  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  is  Sweden.  It  is  easier  there  to  do 
God’s  will  —  at  least  for  strangers.  For  that  word  Ske 
which  we  found  impossible  in  Swedish  is  child’s  play  in  Nor¬ 
wegian  —  Shay. 

The  word  for  “  earth  ”  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  is  in¬ 
teresting,  for  it  is  Jorden,  pronounced  Yowdcn;  and  what  is 
a  yowd  but  a  yard  ?  and  so  our  English  word  “  yard  ”  must 
be  first  cousin  to  the  word  “  earth.”  Therefore  he  who 
has  a  yard  might  claim  that  he  has  the  earth  with  a  fence 
around  it. 

12.  Icelandic.  Just  for  curiosity  I  ordered  an  Icelandic 
Testament  from  the  Bible  Society,  and  had  to  wait  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  it  arrived.  Icelandic  is  Norwegian  only 
slightly ’disguised.  These  Scandinavian  tongues  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  introducing  novelties  into  our  good  old  alphabet;  for 
in  Swedish  we  have  the  a  with  an  o  over  it^  in  Norwegian 
we  have  the  o  with  a  line  through  it,  and  also,  by  the  way, 
which  I  did  not  mention  before,  the  diphthong  (e,  written  to¬ 
gether  as  one  letter,  and  standing  in  their  alphabet  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  letter.  In  Icelandic  we  find  still  two  other  strange 
letters  —  ad  with  a  broken  back  and  crossed  as  we  cross  our 
t,  and  another  dental  like  a  p  with  the  stem  going  above  as 
well  as  below  the  line.  From  comparison  of  the  parallel 
passages  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  I  should  judge  that 
both  these  letters  are  variants  of  the  letter  d,  perhaps  dh 
and  th. 

There  is  fine  rhythm  in  Icelandic  in  the  phrases  “  Hallowed 
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be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  ” 
{Helgist  nafn  ditt.  Komi  Riki  ditt.  Verdi  Vilji  dinn^). 
“  Give  us  up  our  debts,”  says  the  Icelandic,  “  as  we  give  up 
our  debtors.”  And  there  is  great  pathos  somehow  in  the 
phrase  “Deliver  us  from  evil”  (Frelsa  oss  fra  illu),  “Free 
us  from  ill.” 

13.  Rtissian.  Since  beginning  this  paper  I  invested  in  a 
Russian  Testament,  for  I  felt  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
one  representative  of  the  Slavic  tongues  in  this  Congress  of 
Languages.  I  found  a  Russian  alphabet  in  my  encyclopaedia, 
and  with  the  aid  of  this  I  laboriously  transliterated  the  Prayer 
into  our  abc,  for  the  Russian  alphabet  has  35  letters,  and 
only  eight  of  these  are  like  ours.  I  dropped  into  a  little  tailor 
shop  and  had  a  Polish  Jew  coach  me  on  the  pronunciation; 
and  it  was  a  very  pleasant  chat  and  instructive  interview 
which  I  had  with  him.  But  in  spite  of  encyclopiedia  and  pri¬ 
vate  tutor,  Russian  is  my  Waterloo ;  for  it  seems  to  be  another 
family  of  languages  altogether.  I  feel  as  lost  in  it  as  when 
]  began  Hebrew.  There  are  almost  no  familiar  roots  which 
connect  it  with  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  German.  Even  the  name 
for  “  father,”  which  in  all  other  languages  is  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Greek  pater,  in  Russian  is  alien  and  orphan  — 
otclie.  However,  there  is  one  word  about  which  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  Kingdom  in  Russian  is  czardom.  “  Thy 
kingdom  come  ”  is  Da  Priidiet  Tsarstvie  Tvaio;  “  Thine  is 
the  kingdom,”  Tvaio  est  Tsarstvo.  Tsarstvie,  Tsarstvo,  czar¬ 
dom,  is  kingdom.  Julius  Csesar  has  stamped  his  name  not 
only  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  ex-Czar  Nicholas,  but  even  on 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  czardom  of  God ;  or  we  might 
say  that  Caesar,  in  Russia  at  least,  has  rendered  unto  God 

^  The  d  In  “  Verdi "  is  the  broken-back  variety;  the  other  d’a 
are  the  p  with  the  double-ended  stem. 
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the  things  that  are  God’s,  Thine  is  the  czardom,  Traio  est 
Tsarstvo. 

14.  English.  This  completes  our  round  of  languages. 
But  perhaps  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  say  a  word  about  our 
own  king’s  English.  There  are  three  points  in  which  our 
mother  tongue  is  distinguished  in  this  international  assembly. 

First,  we  have  a  larger  proportion  of  monosyllables  than 
any  other  tongue.  Thanks  to  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  of 
King  James’s  Bible,  there  are  48  monosyllables  in  our  Lord’s 
Prayer  —  as  contrasted  with  21  in  Latin,  26  in  Italian,  30  in 
Spanish,  33  in  German,  36  in  Norwegian.  We  have  48. 
French,  indeed,  has  nine  more  monosyllables  than  we,  but  it 
has  a  total  of  thirteen  more  words ;  so,  allowing  for  this 
handicap,  English  wins  the  prize  for  its  large  proportion  of 
monosyllables.  Right  along  this  line,  I  may  add  that  English 
has  only  two  words  of  three  syllables  (temptation  and  de¬ 
liver),  and  not  one  word  of  more  than  three  syllables.  This 
is  a  record  unmatched  by  the  others. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  count  the  total  number  of 
syllables  in  the  Prayer,  English  has  the  fewest  of  all,  84, 
which  is  seven  ahead  of  its  nearest  rival,  Norwegian,  and  55 
ahead  of  Spanish,  which  needs  139  syllables  to  say  what  we 
say  in  84.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Spanish 
syllables,  and  all  the  Romance  languages,  are  lighter  and 
less  encumbered  with  consonants  than  the  English  and  the 
other  Teutonic  tongues. 

In  the  third  place,  if  we  count  letters,  English  stands  sec¬ 
ond  in  fewness,  with  250  letters,  yielding  the  palm  only  to 
the  Norwegian,  which  manages  with  ten  less  than  we. 
French,  for  example,  needs  85  more  letters  than  we. 

So  we  can  be  proud  of  the  king’s  English  for  its  terseness 
and  brevity.  We  win  in  our  large  number  of  one-syllabled 
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words.  We  win  in  the  small  sum  total  of  our  syllables.  We 
stand  a  close  second  in  the  small  number  of  letters  we  re¬ 
quire.  So,  if  terseness  and  brevity  be  a  virtue,  and  if  I  had 
not  bound  myself  to  strict  neutrality  in  this  paper,  I  might 
with  reason  claim  that  English  bids  fair  to  become  the  uni¬ 
versal  language. 

15.  Turkish.  I  must  bear  in  mind  the  clause  “Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,”  as  I  resist  the  impulse  to  stretch  out 
this  paper  to  inordinate  lengths,  by  dragging  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  still  more  strange  and  foreign.  For,  partly  through 
books  and  partly  through  good  friends,  I  have  happily  gained 
possession  of  the  Prayer  in  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Arabic,  Turkish, 
and  Zulu.  However,  it  is  not  hard  to  resist  the  temptation ; 
for,  if  Russian  was  my  Waterloo,  these  even  more  would  be 
my  Verdun.  Nevertheless,  I  will  speak  one  word  about  the 
Turkish,  for  it  will  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a  realm  of  lan¬ 
guage  totally  different  and  passing  strange.  Turkish  is  an 
agglutinated  language,  and  the  practical  effect  of  its  agglu¬ 
tination  is  to  make  it  the  most  backhanded,  upsidedown,  cart- 
before-the-horse  affair  that  could  be  imagined.  Hebrew  is 
written  backwards,  but  Turkish  is  spoken  backwards.  I 
mean  that  in  many  of  the  phrases  the  order  of  the  words  is 
almost  opposite  to  what  we  would  consider  the  natural  and 
logical  order.  The  Prayer  in  Turkish  opens,  “  O  heaven  in 
being  father  our.”  “  Forgive  us  our  debts  ”  goes,  “And 
us-to  debtors  are-who-those  forgive  we  as,  our  debts  ours 
forgive.”  These  are  the  most  extreme  cases,  but  all  the 
phrases  of  the  Prayer  are  more  or  less  upside  down,  like 
these.  Let  me  now  read  these  two  sample  phrases  backwards,. 
and  they  will  seem  more  forwards,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
than  when  we  follow  the  Turkish  order.  “  Our  Father  being 
in  heaven  O.”  “  Forgive  our  debts  ours  as  we  forgive  those 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  300.  5 
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who  are  debtors  to  us.”  It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  popular 
conclusion  that  this  backhandedness  of  the  language  proves 
the  backwardness  of  their  civilization,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Turk  ought  to  go  way  back  and  sit  down  in  remote  Asia, 
where  he  belongs.  But  it  would  be  both  more  charitable  and 
scientific,  I  think,  to  say  that  this  apparent  backhandedness 
of  the  language  proves  nothing  but  the  fact  that  all  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  order  and  sequence  of  words  is  not  so  much  an 
affair  of  logic  as  a  mere  arbitrary  custom  and  convention. 
There  may  be  just  as  much  sense  in  the  Turk’s  order  as  in 
ours. 

In  closing  let  me  briefly  give  a  few  general  reflections.  I 
wrote  most  of  this  paper  while  on  my  vacation  last  summer; 
and,  not  wishing  to  take  all  my  Testaments  with  me,  I  copied 
the  Prayer  in  different  languages  on  little  slips  of  paper,  and 
put  them  all  in  a  small  envelope  in  my  pocket.  In  all  my 
raimmer  journeyings,  what  a  precious  envelope  this  has  been 
to  me !  I  have  cherished  it  almost  as  carefully  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Gerard  cherished  his  mysterious  black  bag.  No  summer 
boarder  on  a  hotel  veranda  could  shuffle  and  stack  his  playing 
cards  with  more  enjoyment  than  the  joy  I  have  found  in  these 
little  scraps  of  paper.  To  me  they  became  not  scraps  of 
paper,  but  living  persons.  Each  had  a  personality  so  distinct, 
each  was  so  individual  and  so  human,  that  it  was  just  as  if  I 
were  carrying  around  with  me  in  that  little  envelope,  a  dozen 
boon  companions,  twelve  royal  friends,  twelve  great  souls.  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Apostles. 

And  when  I  have  found  some  one  who  can  repeat  the 
Prayer  to  me  fluently  in  this  language  or  in  that,  as  I  have 
found  in  almost  every  case,  why  then  it  ravishes  my  soul  like 
the  sweetest  music.  What  with  the  blessedness  of  the  Prayer 
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itself,  hallowed  by  a  thousand  associations,  together  with  the 
*  eloquence  and  pathos  of  these  strange  tongues  in  which  the 
old  words  come  home  to  my  heart  with  new  power,  the  effect 
is  indescribable. 

President  Eliot  has  put  the  world’s  best  literature  on  a 
five-foot  shelf,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  it  in  this  small  envelope. 
For  above  and  beyond  all  the  masterpieces  of  literature  are 
the  greater  masterpieces  of  language.  The  world’s  greatest 
masterpieces  are  not  Homer,  Vergil,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare, 
but  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  German,  English,  and  all  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Language  is  the  great  classic.  Language  is  the  supreme 
masterpiece.  Mother  tongues  are  the  epics  of  the  world. 
Now  abide  Epic  and  Dramatic  and  Lyric  and  Oratorical  and 
all  the  other  branches  of  literature,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  miracle  of  language  in  which  they  all  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being.  And  when  I  consider  how  manifold 
is  this  miracle,  that  my  twelve  Testaments  are  only  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  world’s  five  hundred  languages  and 
dialects;  when  I  realize  that  all  these  strange  tongues  are 
really  not  strange  at  all,  for  they  all  make  sense,  they  are  as 
logical  and  as  finished  a  tool  for  expression  as  our  English  — 
then  I  feel  that  language  is  the  miracle  of  miracles,  that 
Babel’s  confusion  of  tongues  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
events  of  history,  that  one  of  humanity’s  most  priceless  heri¬ 
tages  is  this  boundless  wealth  of  language.  That  there  should 
be  so  many  different  ways  to  say  the  same  thing,  that  the 
race  should  have  been  able  to  invent  and  perfect  so  many 
languages,  each  a  satisfactory  medium  for  self-expression 
and  for  social  life,  is  it  not  marvelous,  is  it  not  a  tribute  to 
the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  human  mind?  The  wealth  of 
human  language  indicates  the  wealth  of  human  life.  The 
so-called  confusion  of  tongues  is  but  a  witness  of  the  kaleido- 
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scopic  variety,  the  boundless  manifoldness,  of  man’s  life  and 
thought.  The  polyglot  words  of  our  lips  reveal  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  meditations  of  our  hearts.  However  sacred  might 
have  been  the  tongues  of  fire  that  rested  on  the  disciples 
at  Pentecost,  yet  truly  they  were  no  more  divine  than  the 
tongues  of  flame  that  rest  upon  every  mother’s  son  of  us  — 
the  divine  fire  of  the  gift  of  speech  with  which  all  mankind 
is  endowed. 

When  I  hear  my  foreign  friends  recite  to  me  the  Prayer 
fluently  in  their  strange  mother  tongues,  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
listening  to  some  magic  incantation,  some  bewitching  charm, 
some  mystic  spell,  such  as  we  read  of  in  medieval  legend  or 
folklore.  And  is  it  not  so,  indeed?  Is  not  Language  the  true 
magic?  Are  not  words  real  witchcraft?  Do  not  even  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  in  their  first  prattlings,  utter 
words  of  more  potency  than  all  the  incantations  of  all  the 
wizards?  For  through  this  magic  of  the  spoken  word  do  we 
not  master  both  the  material  world  of  things  and  the  invis¬ 
ible  world  of  thought?  In  the  ordinary  small  talk  of  our 
own  mother  tongue,  we  out-Merlin  Merlin  himself.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  true  Magic.  Speech  is  a  surpassing  miracle. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  EXODUS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ARCHEOLOGY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  A.  E.  WHATHAM, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1916,  Mr.  Harold  M. 
Wiener  published  an  article  entitled  “  The  Date  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus,”  and  in  October,  1917,  one  on  “  The  Date  of  the  Exo¬ 
dus  and  the  Chronology  of  Judges.” 

Now  Mr.  Wiener  claims  to  have  shown  in  his  first  article 
that  the  Israelites  were  defeated  by  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh, 
Merneptah,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  being  overthrown 
outside  of  Egypt  somewhere  between  its  eastern  border  and 
the  southern  border  of  Canaan.  In  his  second  article  Mr. 
Wiener  claims  to  have  shown  that  the  Exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  took  place  in  the  second  year  of  Merneptah’s  reign. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Wiener  claims  to  have  shown  that  the 
defeat  of  Israel  which  is  mentioned  on  the  celebrated  Mer¬ 
neptah  stele  took  place  after  the  Exodus,  and  while  the 
Israelites  were  yet  in  the  wilderness. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Wiener’s  assertions  stands  a  previous 
statement  by  the  well-known  scholars  Professors  Harris  and 
Chapman,  that  “  a  recently-deciphered  Egyptian  inscription 
.  .  .  shows  that  the  Bene-Israel  were  already  in  Palestine  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  so  that  the  migration  must  have  been 
partial  and  not  national  ”  (“  Exodus  and  Journey  to  Ca¬ 
naan,”  HDB,  vol.  i.  p.  802). 

The  discoverer  of  this  Egyptian  stele,  Professor  Petrie, 
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views  the  defeat  of  “  Israel,”  to  which  reference  is  made  on 
this  stele,  as  an  overthrow  which  took  place  in  Palestine  while 
the  historic  Israel  had  not  yet  fled  from  Egypt  (Cont.  Rev,, 
May,  1896)  ;  and  with  this  conclusion  most  modern  Biblical 
scholars  agree;  such,  for  instance,  as  Professor  Barton  (The 
Historical  Value  of  the  Patriarchal  Narratives,  p.  190;  cf. 
Petrie,  HE,  vol.  iii,  p.  114;  Paton,  ICC,  p.  39;  BW,  July, 
1915,  p.  86b). 

Notwithstanding  this  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the 
majority  of  modern  scholars  on  the  point  in  question, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  some  eminent  scholars  who  still 
view  the  Exodus  as  having  taken  place  in  the  early  reign 
of  Merneptah  (b.c.  1225-1215),  and  in  a  location  outside  of 
Palestine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Paton  thinks  that  the  Exodus 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Merneptah’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Seti.  H.  (b.c.  1209-1205),  about  b.c.  1207  (ICC, 
p,  34),  a  view  further  entertained  by  Breasted  (HAE,  p. 
328).  Petrie  thinks  that  the  Exodus  of  the  Biblical  Israelites 
took  place  in  b.c.  1213,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Mernep¬ 
tah,  and  that  the  entrance  of  these  people  into  Palestine  took 
place  in  b.c.  1173,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Raineses  HI.  (b.c. 
1198-1167)  ;  although,  as  we  have  said,  this  writer  views  the 
Israel  of  the  Merneptah  stele  as  a  people  distinct  from  the 
Israel  of  the  Exodus,  and  already  settled  in  Palestine  before 
the  Biblical  “  conquest  ”  took  place. 

In  this  article  it  is  our  object  to  prove  that  the  Israel  of 
the  Merneptah  stele  are  not  the  Israel  of  the  “  Exodus  ” ; 
that  the  former  were  already  settled  in  Palestine  while  the 
latter  were  yet  in  bondage  in  Egypt;  and  that  the  so-called 
Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Seti 
IL,  and  not  in  that  of  Merneptah. 
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Maspero,  in  attempting  to  locate  the  Israel  mentioned  in 
the  Merneptah  inscription,  thinks  that  “  the  order  in  which 
the  other  peoples  are  mentioned  indicates  that  they  [Israel] 
inhabited  Southern  Syria,”  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  south¬ 
ern  end  of  Palestine,  for  he  locates  them  at  Kadesh-barnea. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  “  the  disaster  of  which  they  are 
said  to  be  the  victims,”  that  is,  in  the  said  inscription,  “  is  the 
persecution  of  the  Pharaoh  who  knew  not  Joseph,”  and  in 
this  explanation  he  sees  “  the  Egyptian  version  of  the  Exodus 
current  at  the  court  of  Merneptah”  (New  Light  on  Ancient 
Egypt,  p.  9(1).  Eminent  as  Maspero  is  as  an  Oriental  archae¬ 
ologist,  we  are,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  dismiss  his  con¬ 
clusion  as  inadequate,  self-contradictory,  and  founded  on  a 
mistake.  In  passing  such  a  sweeping  criticism  of  a  view  of 
so  famous  a  scholar  as  Maspero,  we  certainly  would  have 
preferred  to  preface  it  with  the  words  “  in  our  opinion,”  but 
the  evidence  is  so  clear  that  we  are  prevented  from  adopting 
this  literary  courtesy.  For  instance,  if  the  disaster  "mentioned 
in  this  Egyptian  inscription  as  having  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Israelites  is  “  the  persecution  of  the  Pharaoh  who  knew  not 
Joseph  ”  (Ex.  i.  9-ii.  22),  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  view 
the  Israel  here  mentioned  as  having  any  connection  whatever 
with  the  names  of  people  located  in  definite  centers  in  Pales¬ 
tine  or  southern  Syria,  for  this  Israel  was  destroyed  in  Egypt 
by  the  order  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  who  charged 
that  all  their  sons  should  be  cast  into  the  river  (Ex.  i.  22). 
In  that  case  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  inscription  adds,  “  There 
is  none  of  them  left,”  which  we  personally  believe  is  the 
actual  significance  of  the  clause  usually  rendered,  her,  its  or 
their  seed  “  is  not.”  Maspero  translates  it,  “  There  is  no 
particle  of  them  left.”  Maspero,  therefore,  sees  the  waste 
or  destruction  of  Israel  mentioned  on  Memeptah’s  stele  as 
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having  taken  place  in  Egypt.  At  least,  this  is  the  logical 
conclusion  of  his  words,  for  the  persecuting  of  the  Israelites 
by  the  said  Pharaoh  resulted  first  in  the  drowning  of  all  their 
male  children  in  the  river  Nile  as  soon  as  they  were  bom. 
However,  he  asks,  touching  these  wasted  Israelites,  “  Where 
did  these  Israilou  live?  What  misdeeds  of  theirs  had  drawn 
on  them  the  chariots  and  bowmen  of  Egypt  ?  ”  One  would 
have  thought  that  there  would  have  been  no  Israelites  left  of 
a  sufficiently  large  number  to  call  for  this  military  pursuit 
after  the  throwing  of  all  the  male  baby  Israelites  into  the 
Nile,  for  the  escape  of  Moses  from  this  command  is  recorded 
as  quite  an  exceptional  instance  (Ex.  ii.  1-10).  The  incon¬ 
sistency.  however,  does  not  here  lie  entirely  with  Maspero, 
but  equally  with  the  Exodus  record ;  for,  after  describing  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Hebrew  boy  babies  according  to  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  command,  for  the  only  force  of  the  story  of  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  Moses  is  in  this  said  destruction  having  been 
definitely  carried  out,  it  represents  that  at  the  Exodus  there 
were  603,500  fighting  men  besides  the  Levites,  an  altogether 
impossible  number  under  any  condition,  as  Sayce  concedes 
(“Exodus,”  The  Temple  Bible  Dictionary;  Duncan,  The 
Exploration  of  Egypt  and  the  Old  Testament,  p.  89 ;  Ex. 
xxxviii.  26).  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  Maspero  replies  to 
his  own  question  by  telling  us  that  these  Israelites  were  in 
southern  Syria  in  or  near  Kadesh-barnea,  which  brings  us 
to  oiir  second  point. 

Maspero  puts  the  Israel  of  this  stele  on  the  southern  bor¬ 
der  of  Palestine,  owing  to  the  order  in  which  the  other  de¬ 
feated  people  are  named,  Askalon,  Gezer,  Yenoam,  Israel, 
which  is  the  reading  of  these  towns  in  the  order  given  by 
Breasted,  Petrie,  Paton,  and  Mr.  Wiener.  From  this  order 
Maspero  picks  out  the  third  name,  and  attempts  to  identify  it 
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with  a  town  “  that  other  documents  seem  to  locate  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,”  and  as  Israel  comes  next,  he  associates 
the  residence  of  these  people  with  the  neighborhood  of  this 
town,  the  Yanim  or  Yanum  of  Josh.  xv.  53.  Mr.  Wiener 
,  attempts  the  same  identification,  and  after  saying  that  the 
Yenoam  of  this  stele  has  been  identified  with  Yanuh  near 
Tyre,  the  Janoah  of  2  Kings  xv.  29,  he  adds:  “  It  is  not  clear 
how  a  place  so  far  north  as  Yanuh  would  come  in  the  list  at 
this  point,  if  the  order  is  geographical,  and  it  may  be  con¬ 
jectured  th*at  the  name  Yenoam  here  refers  to  the  Yanim  or 
Yanum  of  Josh.  xv.  53”  {loc.  cit.,  p.  457).  However,  in  a 
note  at  ,the  bottom  of  the  page  he  tells  us,  “  The  order  may 
of  course  be  due  to  literary  or  chronological  considerations, 
or  to  chance,  or  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  places 
named.” 

Now  had  Mr.  Wiener  only  tested  out  this  last  assumption, 
he  would  have  seen  that  he  had  at  length  actually  imagined 
the  truth  in  this  case  —  a  truth  of  very  vital  importance,  as 
we  shall  see. 

Ilreasted  reproduces  the  record  which  reports  that  Thothmes 
III.  subdued  in  North  Palestine  three  towns  lying  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  and  he  gives 
their  names  as  Nuges,  Yenoam,  and  Herenkeru  (ARE,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  187,  223;  HE,  p.  293).  Petrie  gives  the  names  of 
these  towns  as  Yenuamu,  Anaugasa,  and  Harnekaru.  Later 
he  reproduces  a  record  which  refers  to  the  second  town,  the 
first  in  Breasted’s  enumeration,  as  “  the  territory  of  Anau¬ 
gasa  ”  (HE,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110,  117),  Breasted  referring  to  it 
as  “  the  district  of  Nuges  ”  (HE,  p.  313). 

Budge  tells  us  that  Thothmes  HI.,  “  having  marched  into 
Phoenicia,  directed  his  course  towards  the  district  of  Anau- 
kasa”  (HE,  vol.  iv.  p.  42)  ;  and  even  Maspero  describes  this 
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Pharaoh  as  warring  in  Phcenicia  and  subduing  the  same  dis¬ 
trict  (The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  p.  266). 

Now  why  Breasted  should  have  chosen  to  transliterate 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  signifying  Anaukasa  into  Nuges 
when  they  actually  read  Anaukasa,^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say ; 
yet  the  fact  that  he  did  so  does  not  make  the  town  in  ques¬ 
tion  anything  but  what  it  is  given  in  the  said  hieroglyphics, 
and  that  is,  Anaukasa,  a  district  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  lying  close  to  two  other  towns,  Herenkeru  and  Innu- 
amam,  the  Yenoam  according  to  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
Merneptah  stele. 

But  Thothmes  III.  (1479-1447  b.c.)  was  not  the  only 
Pharaoh  who  had  to  subdue  the  town  of  Innuamam  in  a 
North  Palestine  campaign,  for  Seti  I.  (1313-1292  b.c.)  is 
recorded  in  Egyptian  annals  as,  after  crossing  Carmel  and 
entering  Phoenicia,  subduing  inland  from  Tyre  the  town  of 
Innuamam  (Breasted,  ARE,  vol.  iii.  p.  47;  Petrie,  HE,  vol. 
iii.  p.  12).  No  wonder  that  the  majority  of  the  most  eminent 

*  The  name  Anaukasa  is  given  by  Budge  in  describing  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  Thothmes  III.  into  Phoenicia,  and  he  immediately  follows 
this  name  with  the  hieroglyphics  which  evidently  appear  in  the 
record  of  the  said  campaign.  (Books  on  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  vol. 
xii.;  HE,  vol.  iv.  p.  41).  These  hieroglyphics  when  transliterated 
give  clearly  and  definitely  A-n-a-u-k-a-sa,  no  such  name  as  Nuges 
appearing  in  the  Index  of  Budge’s  History  of  Egypt,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  series  of  books  on  Egypt  and  Chaldea. 

In  describing  this  said  campaign  of  Thothmes,  Petrie  three 
times  mentions  the  name  Anaugasa,  evidently  as  the  translitera¬ 
tion  of  the  hieroglyphics  which  appear  in  the  records  as  desig¬ 
nating  this  particular  town  and  district  of  the  same  name.  In 
one  reference  he  mentions  together  the  three  towns,  Yenuaniu, 
Anaugasa,  and  Harnekaru  (Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  110),  given 
by  Breasted  as  Yenoam,  Nuges,  and  Herenkeru,  all  three  towns 
forming  a  tripolis  situated  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lebanon 
range  of  mountains  (Ancient  Records  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  187, 
223).  On  page  187  he  immediately  follows  the  name  Nuges  with 
brackets  inclosing  certain  letters  as  follows:  Yn-yw-g-s’  —  letters 
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scholars,  such  as  Breasted  (ARE,  HE),  Petrie  (HE),  Budge 
(HE),  Paton  (BW),  Hommel  (AHT),  and  Cook  (‘‘  Jews,” 
Encyc.  Brit.),  view  the  Innuamam  mentioned  on  the  Mer- 
neptah  stele  as  a  town  in  northern  Palestine  subdued  by 
Egyptian  forces  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch  (1225- 
1215  B.c.),  for  it  had  similarly  been  subdued  by  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  Thothmes  III.  and  Seti  I.  Thus  Mr.  Wiener’s  attempt, 
including  that  of  Maspero,  to  locate  the  Israelites  of  Mernep- 
tah’s  stele  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  owing  to 
their  assumption  that  the  Innuamam  of  this  stele  was  located 
in  Judah,  is  seen  to  be  not  only  without  warrant,  but  con¬ 
trary  to  the  logical  conclusion,  if  these  Israelites  are  to  be 
located  in  Palestine  near  the  town  of  Innuamam,  as  men¬ 
tioned  on  this  stele. 

But  are  we  to  locate  the  Israelites  near  to  this  town  of 
Innuamam  ?  Locate  them  in  Palestine  possibly,  but  not 
necessarily  as  far  north  as  Innuamam,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Merneptah  stele  which  indicates  that  the  overthrow  of 

which  he  transliterates  by  the  Hebrew  equivalents  which  he  rep¬ 
resents  as  spelling  Ynyugsa  (cf.  vol.  i.  p.  xv).  Petrie  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Nuges,  but  in  the  recorded  list  of  names  representing  the 
towns  conquered  by  Ramessu  II.  during  his  campaign  in  Syria  he 
gives  An)augasa  and  A)nnugas,  two  names  evidently  signifying 
one  and  the  same  town,  to  which  he  refers  as  Anaugasa.  one  of  the 
three  store  cities  of  Megiddo,  near  Tyre.  In  a  previous  volume,  as 
shown  above,  he  names  these  store  cities  as  Yenaamu,  Anaugasa, 
and  Harnakeru  (7oc.  cit.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  49,  50). 

From  the  evidence  now  produced  it  would  seem  that  the  name 
Anaugasa,  or  Anaukasa,  much  more  accurately  represents  the 
hieroglyphics  signifying  this  town,  and  of  course  specially  so  if 
the  hieroglyphics  given  by  Budge  as  indicating  this  town  actually 
appear  in  Egyptian  records  narrating  its  capture  by  the  Egyptians. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  our  criticism  of  Breasted  in  recording 
this  said  town  as  Nuges  instead  of  Anaugasa  or  Anaukasa  is 
fully  justified,  especially  as  no  other  Egyptologist  gives  Nuges  in 
place  of  Anauga.sa  or  Anaukasa,  all  of  them  giving  either  of  these 
last  two  names  for  the  town  in  question. 
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these  Israelites  is  to  be  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
last-named  town.  The  Palestinian  victories  recorded  on  this 
stele  indicate  a  complete  subjugation  of  southern  Syria  by 
Egyptian  native  forces.  The  description  of  this  subjugation 
opens  with  the  statement  that  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  this  is 
the  name  by  which  the  Egyptians  knew  what  centuries  later 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  Palestine  (Breasted,  HE,  p. 
410;  Palestine,  HDDs),  had  been  quelled  from  Askalon,  near 
the  gates  of  Egypt,  to  Inniiamam.  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Lebanon  Mountains  as  far  north  as  Tyre. 

Canaan,  we  are  told,  is  plundered  with  every  evil,  that  is, 
the  entire  region  has  been  pillaged,  put  to  the  sword,  and  its 
chiefs  carried  off  as  prisoners.  The  principal  fortified  towns 
upon  which  the  people  put  so  much  dependence,  Askalon, 
Gezer,  and  Innuamam,  have  been  demolished,  and  thus  south¬ 
ern  Syria,  or  Canaan,  that  is,  the  portion  of  Syria  covered  by 
the  location  of  the  towns  named,  has  now  become,  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  eyes,  a  land  without  a  husband. 

Within  the  foregoing  description  the  Israelites  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  so  completely  exterminated  that  there  is  none  of 
thpm  left,  and  the  two  points  to  settle  are:  (1)  How  come 
Israelites  to  be  associated  with  this  Canaanite  campaign? 
and  (2)  Where  were  they  when  met  and,  according  to  the 
record,  practically  annihilated  by  the  Egyptians?  We  desire 
to  answer  these  two  questions  absolutely  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  not  making  more  nor  less  of  it  than 
is  adequately  warranted  —  a  somewhat  difficult  task. 

Mr.  Wiener  contends  that  “  nothing  in  the  inscription  war¬ 
rants  the  statement  that  Merneptah  defeated  Israel,”  and  he 
thereupon  concludes  that  this  particular  defeat  in  the  said 
inscription  was  the  work  of  “  vassals  of  the  Pharaoh,”  that 
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» is,  the  Egyptian  king  who  succeeded  ‘‘  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression  ”  {loc  cit.,  pp.  460,  465). 

But,  in  the  first  place,  how  does  Mr.  Wiener  so  positively 
assume  that  Merneptah  did  not  in  Canaan  itself  personally 
defeat  the  Israel  mentioned  on  his  stele?  and,  in  the  second 
place,  how  does  he  so  positively  assume  that  this  defeat  was 
“  a  defeat  in  the  south  of  Palestine  of  an  invading  non¬ 
territorial  Israel  ...  by  vassals  of  the  Pharaoh”?  Purely 
and  solely  by  a  system  of  guesswork,  for  otherwise  he  has 
not  a  particle  of  real  historical  evidence  for  his  two  assump¬ 
tions.  Of  course  he  appears  to  produce  real  historical  evi¬ 
dence,  but  this  is  only  because  he  is  a  clever  lawyer  who  can 
beg  the  question  with  an  adroitness  that  is  calculated  to  de¬ 
ceive  both  himself  and  his  readers. 

Now  Merneptah  may  not  have  personally  undertaken  the 
campaign  into  Syria  recorded  on  his  stele,  for  at  this  time 
he  was  an  old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  but  then  he  may 
have  done  so,  for  there  is  nothing  in  his  hymn  of  victory  to 
signify  that  he  did  not  personally  undertake  this  campaign, 
and  the  invariable  custom  was  that  the  Egyptian  monarch 
should  personally  conduct  all  military  campaigns.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  story  of  the  vision  in  which  Ptah  appeared  to 
Merneptah,  and  instructed  him  to  remain  at  home  and  give 
the  command  of  his  troops  to  his  officers.  This  story  is 
adopted  by  both  Maspero  (NLAE,  p.  93),  and  Budge  (HE, 
vol.  V.  p.  100),  unfortunately  adopted,  since  Breasted  tells  us 
that  in  the  speech  addressed  by  the  god  to  the  king  there 
is  not  “  any  warning  to  Merneptah  to  withhold  himself  from 
the  battle  and  to  remain  at  home,  as  indicated  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Chabas  ”  (ARE,  vol.  iii.  p.  245).  Why  such  eminent 
scholars  as  Maspero  and  Budge  should  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  here  Chabas  had  made  a  mistake  is  surprising,  but 
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they  did  overlook  or  ignore  it,  with  the  result  that  what  they- 
say  on  the  basis  of  the  supposed  direction  given  to  Mernep- 
tah  to  stay  at  home  and  send  his  officers  in  his  place  is  of  no 
value. 

As  for  Mr.  Wiener’s  assumption  that  Amorite  vassals  de¬ 
feated  the  Israelites  mentioned  on  the  stele,  this  is  absolutely 
nullified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  other 
Amorite  vassals  subdued  Askalon,  Gezer,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Canaanite  towns  until  we  come  to  Innuamam,  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains,  for  the  indication 
is  that  the  mention  of  three  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Canaan  as  being  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Egypt  shows  that 
all  Canaan,  more  or  less,  is  in  so  great  disorder  that  nothing 
less  than  a  native  Egyptian  army  could  possibly  bring  peace 
out  of  so  extensive  a  military  insurrection.  Askalon,  Gezer, 
and  the  towns  following  until  we  get  to  Innuamam,  could 
only  have  been  subdued  by  an  Egyptian  home  army,  and  the 
joy  over  their  defeat  manifested  in  the  inscription  we  are 
considering  must  have  also  included  the  notice  of  the  deso¬ 
lating  of  the  Israelites  by  the  same  military  forces. 

We  have  not,  however,  answered  either  of  the  questions 
asked  at  the  commencement  of  this  present  examination. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  advanced  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
defeated  Israelites  of  Merneptah’s  stele  are  much  more  likely 
than  otherwise  to  have  been  despoiled  by  Egyptian  home 
forces.  But  were  they  despoiled  during  Merneptah’s  Syrian 
campaign,  and  at  what  place  did  this  subjugation  take  place? 
Let  us  now  carefully  examine  the  statement  touching  the 
defeat  of  Israel  as  it  occurs  on  the  Merneptah  stele.  We  are 
there  told  that  the  Israelites  are  destroyed,  and  that  there 
are  none  of  them  left,  and  this  telling  appears  to  be  directly 
associated  with  the  complete  despoiling  of  Canaan. 
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The  Israelites  referred  to  on  this  stele  are  a  numerous 
people,  and  also  they  are  foreigners  or  aliens.  The  first  fact  is 
seen  by  the  accompanying  pictures  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
following  the  sign  for  foreigner  which  immediately  follows 
the  hieroglyphics  for  Israel  on  the  stele  where  their  over¬ 
throw  is  recorded  (Budge,  HE,  vol.  v.  pp.  104  f.).  The  said 
sign,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  people  to  whom  it 
refers  have  no  rights  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  met. 
Abraham  was  a  stranger  in  Canaan,  where  he  was  definitely 
settled  with  a  numerous  following.  He  was,  however,  still 
a  foreigner  in  the  land,  and  to  definitely  hold  for  all  time  a 
portion  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  he  had  to  purchase 
it  from  those  who  were  considered  to  own  the  land  itself 
(Gen.  xiv.  13;  xxiii.  3  f.).  In  like  manner  the  Israelites  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  record  of  Merneptah’s  Egyptian  campaign  in 
Syria  are  more  than  likely  to  have  been  encountered  by  the 
Egyptian  forces  when  these  were  actually  in  Canaan  quelling 
its  rebellion  against  its  Egyptian  overlord.  We  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  this,  namely,  that  this  Israelitish  destruction  has  no 
connection  with  the  oppression  inflicted  upon  their  kinsmen 
by  Rameses  II.  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  16  and  22,  for  this 
had  happened  so  many  years  earlier  than  the  incident  we  are 
considering  that  it  could  not  have  formed  a  part  of  a  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  Merneptah’s  prowess  recorded  on  his  stele.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  the  destruction  of  these  Israelites  is  not 
mentioned  as  though  they  were  slaves  of  recent  escape  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  but  in  keeping  with  a  very  natural  cir¬ 
cumstance,  namely,  that  they  were  either  a  very  large  inde¬ 
pendent  tribe,  or  a  combination  of  small  tribes,  which  had 
settled  in  Canaan  in  the  same  manner  as  did  the  foreigner 
Abraham,  their  forefather,  with  his  numerous  followers,  and 
being  so  settled  they  gave  their  aid  to  Canaan’s  native  inhab- 
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itants  in  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  their  Egyptian  suzerainty. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  an  assumption,  but  we  hold  that  it  is 
an  allowable  assumption  from  the  manner  in  which  the  de¬ 
feat  of  a  tribe  or  tribes  of  Israelites  is  mentioned  on  the  Mer- 
neptah  stele  as  associated  with  an  Egyptian  campaign  in 
Canaan.  This  suggestion,  however,  calls  for  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  “  Israel  ” 
on  the  said  stele. 

Now  Mr.  Wiener  would  see  in  these  Israelites  of  the  Mer- 
neptah  stele  the  Israelites  of  an  exodus  from  Egypt  which 
had  taken  place  three  years  before  their  defeat  mentioned  on 
this  stele.  He  would  also,  as  we  have  seen,  view  the  defeat 
they  suffered  as  inflicted  by  Egyptian  vassals,  and  not  by 
Egyptian  native  forces.  Against  this  last  assumption  we 
have  given  evidence  which  seems  to  us  adequate  for  its  re¬ 
jection.  Against  the  first  assumption  we  shall  endeavor  to 
bring  as  valid  evidence.  The  eminent  scholar,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cook,  sees  in  the  fact  that  Bedouin  tribes  were  being  admit¬ 
ted  into  Egypt  to  feed  their  herds  on  Egyptian  soil  in  the 
reign  of  Merneptah  reason  for  assuming  that  the  Exodus 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Merneptah’s  successor. 
The  Rev.  James  Baikie,  referring  to  the  foregoing  fact,  adds 
that  it  appears  in  the  report  of  an  Egyptian  official  dated  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Merneptah  —  a  report  showing  “  the  bring¬ 
ing  in  of  a  tribe  of  Semites  to  the  lakes  of  Pithom,  in  the  land 
of  Succoth,  to  feed  themselves  and  their  herds.”  From  this 
he  also,  with  Cook  and  many  others,  puts  the  Exodus  in  the 
reign  of  Merneptah’s  successor  or  after  Merneptah’s  Syrian 
campaign,  which  took  place  not  later  than  the  fifth  year  of 
Memeptah’s  reign  (The  Story  of  the  Pharaohs,  p.  239).  This 
important  evidence  is  strangely  omitted  by  Mr.  Wiener  in  his 
original  article  on  “  The  Date  of  the  Exodus.” 
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Taking  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Temple  as  967  b.c., 
Paton  makes  a  further  calculation  which  brings  the  date  of 
the  Exodus  as  1207  b.c.,  and  places  it  in  the  reign  of  Seti 
II.,  Merneptah’s  successor  (ICC,  p.  34),  the  reign  in  which 
Breasted,  Paton,  Cook,  and  many  other  eminent  scholars 
place  the  Exodus. 

Another  piece  of  archjeological  evidence  is  the  finding  of 
a  broken  tombstone  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  an  official 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  and  is  here  recorded 
as  being  the  keeper  of  “  the  foreigners  of  Syria  in  Succoth,” 
foreigners  identified  by  Sayce  with  the  Israelites  who  built 
the  treasure  cities  of  Pithom  and  Raamses  (“  Exodus,”  TBD). 
Putting,  therefore,  this  evidence  with  that  giving  the  escape 
of  Syrian  slaves  across  the  eastern  border  of  Eg^pt,  slaves 
who  in  the  reign  of  Seti  II.  made  good  their  escape,  although 
pursued  by  Egyptian  troops  (Cook,  Encyc.  Brit.  [11th  ed.], 
vol.  X.  p.  78;  Paton,  BW,  Aug.  1915),  we  are  justified  in 
seeing  in  this  last  incident  the  historical  basis  for  the  Old 
Testament  record  of  the  Israelite  Exodus  from  Egypt. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  briefly  sum  up  the  points  which  we 
have  so  far  stated  and  maintained  in  this  present  thesis. 

Our  article  has  mainly  been  written  as  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wie¬ 
ner’s  contention  that  the  Israel  ”  mentioned  on  the  Mer- 
neptah  stele  as  overthrown  in  a  campaign  undertaken  by 
this  monarch  was  the  Israel  which  constituted  the  “  Exodus  ” 
defeated  by  Egyptian  vassals  in  the  wilderness  to  the  south 
of  Palestine  after  the  Exodus  had  occurred.  Now  we  showed 
that  Mr.  Wiener  fell  into  the  mistake  of  Maspero  in  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  order  in  which  Israel  is  mentioned  on  the  Mer- 
neptah  stele  as  amongst  the  overthrown  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
or  southern  Syria,  later  called  Palestine,  indicates  that  when 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  300.  6 
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defeated  they  were  near  Kadesh-barnea  in  southern  Canaan. 
We  showed  that  both  writers  so  concluded,  owing  to  the 
mistake  in  assuming  that  the  Innuamam  of  this  stele  is  the 
Yanim  or  Yanum  of  Josh.  xv.  53,  which  we,  however,  incon- 
trovertibly  proved  to  be  a  town  situated  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Lebanon  Mountains. 

We  next  showed  that  the  defeat  of  Israel  recorded  on  the 
Merneptah  stele  was  to  be  understood  as  having  taken  place 
within  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  not  outside  of  it,  because  this 
defeat  completes  the  entire  subjugation  of  Canaan  to  Egypt. 
Moreover,  we  further  showed  here  that  Mr.  Wiener  was 
guessing  without  warrant  in  assuming  that  this  particular 
Israel  was  defeated  by  Egyptian  vassals  outside  of  Canaan 
proper.  !Mr.  Wiener’s  guess  would  make  all  revolted  Canaan 
brought  again  under  Egyptian  suzerainty  by  vassals,  and  not 
by  Egyptian  native  forces  —  an  absolutely  absurd  assumption. 

We  next  produced  evidence  to  show  that  an  exodus  from 
Succdth  of  Syrian,  otherwise  Israelite  tribes,  fleeing  in  large 
numbers  from  Egyptian  slavery,  is  entirely  out  of  harmony 
with  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  document  recording  that 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Merneptah’s  reign  a  tribe  of  Semites 
was  given  permission  to  feed  themselves  and  their  herds  near 
the  lakes  of  Pithom. 

Finally,  we  showed  that  such  an  exodus  as  described  above 
could  only  have  been  likely  in  the  reign  of  Merneptah’s  suc¬ 
cessor  (Seti  II.),  and  that  there  exists  an  Egyptian  document 
showing  that  in  this  reign  a  successful  escape  of  Syrian  slaves 
across  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  beyond 
had  actually  taken  place.  Putting,  therefore,  all  this  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  together,  we  naturally  concluded  that  the  so- 
called  Exodus  of  Israel  from  Eg^pt  had  not  yet  taken  place 
when  Merneptah  defeated  certain  Israelites  in  his  campaign 
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waged  in  Canaan  —  a  conclusion  as  worked  out  by  us  which 
was  accepted  as  irrefutable  by  the  two  eminent  Semitic  schol¬ 
ars  Professors  Paton  and  Barton,  to  whom  we  had  submitted 
this  present  effort  of  ours  for  review. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  reasons  besides  archaeological 
ones  for  confirming  the  view  that  the  Exodus  took  place 
after  the  Merneptah  Syrian  campaign.  These,  however,  come 
more  properly  under  the  head  of  “  Biblical  Criticism,”  —  an 
investigation  which  we  shall  reserve  for  another  paper.  In 
the  meantime  we  cannot  but  think  we  have  confirmed  the 
statement  of  Professors  Harris  and  Chapman  that  the  said 
Egyptian  stele  ”  shows  that  the  Bene-Israel  were  already  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  so  that  the  migration 
must  have  been  partial  and  not  national.” 

In  his  lectures  on  ”  The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile  ” 
(published  ip  1899),  Professor  Karl  Budde,  referring  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Merneptah  stele,  says  that  ”  the  mention  of 
Israel  on  the  Merneptah-stone  is  so  indefinite,  and  the  abode 
of  the  people  at  that  time  so  uncertain,  that  the  most  varied 
possibilities  are  open”  (p.  7).  Professor  Driver  goes  further, 
saying,  that  ”  the  mention  of  Israel  on  the  stele  of  Mernep¬ 
tah  ...  is  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  throw  any  light  on  the 
question  of  the  Exodus”  (EB,  vol.  iii.  p.  867a).  In  a  later 
work  (Exodus,  Cam.  Bible,  p.  xl),  however,  he  thinks  it 
possible  that  the  mention  of  Israel  on  the  Merneptah  stele 
shows  that  part  of  Israel,  at  least,  was  settled  in  Palestine 
or  Canaan  at  the  time  of  Merneptah’s  campaign  in  southern 
Syria. 

In  the  One  Volume  HDB,  Barton  supposed  “  that  the  Leah 
tribes  were  roaming  the  steppes  to  the  south  of  Palestine 
where  Merneptah  defeated  them”  (Israel,  p.  395a).  This 
view,  held  by  him  in  1909,  he  altered  in  an  article  written  in 
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1913,  and  already  referred  to,  for  here  he  wrote  that  “  Israel, 
or  the  Leah  tribes,  were  already  in  Palestine,”  that  is,  when 
Merneptah  defeated  them  prior  to  the  historic  Exodus.  In 
his  last  published  work  (Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  p.  312), 
he  notes  the  difference  of  opinion  touching  the  settlement  of 
the  points  involved  in  the  appearance  of  Israel  ”  on  the 
Merneptah  stele,  adding,  “All  scholars  would  welcome  more 
information  on  these  problems.”  Mr.  Wiener  himself  in  a 
courteous  criticism  of  my  first  attempt  to  answer  his  conten¬ 
tion  as  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  for  this  is  the  third  effort 
before  succeeding  in  getting  my  manuscript  accepted  for 
publication,  wrote,  “  In  spite  of  these  criticisms  I  am  really 
pleased  with  Mr.  Whatham’s  article.  I  would  greatly  value 
his  view  if  he  would  master  my  case  on  the  various  points 
raised,  and  look  forward  to  his  making  a  substantial  and  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  critical  discussion.”  .  • 

As  in  duty  bound  I  carefully  considered  the  points  raised 
by  Mr.  Wiener,  but  could  still  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
substantially  alter  my  conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  first  effort. 
Indeed,  the  view  which  I  held  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Wiener 
on  archaeological  grounds  seemed  confirmed  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  I  therefore  wrote  the  second 
manuscript,  entitled  “  The  Exodus  in  the  Light  of  Archae¬ 
ology'  and  Criticism,”  mainly  because  the  editor  of  this 
Journal,  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright,  had  written  me  that  if  I  would 
rewrite  my  article,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  Mt. 
Wiener’s  criticism,  he  would  “  publish  it  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible”  (letter  of  Oct.  20,  1917).  It  was  this  rewritten 
article  that  I  sent  to  Professors  Paton  and  Barton.  Professor 
Barton  wrote  unqualifiedly,  “  It  seems  to  me  a  clear  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wiener’s  positions.”  Professor  Paton,  however, 
wrote,  “  The  first  part  of  the  article  in  which  you  discuss  the 
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bearing  of  the  facts  of  archaeology  upon  the  problem  of  the 
Exodus  seems  to  me  entirely  clear  and  irrefutable.  .  .  .  The 
second  part  of  your  paper  in  which  you  discuss  Modern  Crit¬ 
icism  and  the  Exodus  seems  to  me  less  clear  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.”  Without  rewriting  the  second  part  I  sent  the  whole 
rewritten  article  to  Dr.  Wright,  only,  to  my  astonishment, 
to  receive  the  following  reply :  “  On  rereading  your  article 

with  its  changes  I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  publish  it.  My  objection  is  largely  to  the 
latter  part  concerning  which  Dr.  Paton  expressed  his  dissat¬ 
isfaction.” 

Feeling  that  a  promise  had  been  somewhat  violated,  a  prom¬ 
ise  under  which  I  had  gone  to  no  little  labor  in  rewriting  my 
article.  I  replied  to  Dr.  Wright,  saying  that  at  least  he  ought 
to  publish  the  first  part  of  my  rewritten  manuscript,  especially 
as  it  had  been  so  highly  indorsed  by  two  of  the  most  eminent 
Semitic  scholars  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  immediately  brought  a  rejoinder  from  Dr.  Wright,  who 
stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  publishing  the  first  half 
of  my  article,  in  which  I  dealt  exclusively  with  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  evidence  connected  with  the  Exodus,  but  objected  to 
publishing  the  second  part  for  a  number  of  considerations. 

T  thereupon  determined  to  make  two  distinctive  parts  of 
my  article,  letting  each  stand  by  itself,  and,  therefore,  gave  a 
somewhat  altered  title  to  my  manuscript,  rewriting  the  open¬ 
ing  and  closing  of  the  first  part,  and  leaving  the  second  part 
to  a  fresh  investigation  along  the  lines  suggested,  respectively, 
by  Drs.  Paton  and  Wright.  I  include  this  somewhat  personal 
element  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  I  am  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  think  that  Mr.  Wiener,  as  evidently  a  traditionalist, 
is  any  less  ^nxious  to  give  every  point  its  due  weight  in  this 
discussion  than  am  I,  a  Higher  Critic;  and  (2)  Mr.  Wiener 
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concluded  his  letter  quoted  with  the  statement,  “  I  am  myself 
expecting  to  have  to  join  the  forces  shortly  and  this  may 
interrupt  my  work.”  His  letter  was  written  July  23,  1917, 
and  God  alone  knows,  at  the  moment  of  my  writing,  where 
Mr.  Wiener  is  continuing  his  work  —  in  the  region  where  so 
much  is  guesswork,  or  in  that  region  where  we  cannot  but 
think  that  we  shall  have  clear  light  thrown  on  what  cannot 
but  be  with  us  more  or  less  dark  problems.  May  God  be 
praised  either  way,  for  surely  Traditionalists  and  Higher 
Critics  are  equally  working  in  His  cause. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

“  THE  EXODUS  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  ARCHEOLOGY.’' 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  been  waging  a  campaign 
against  the  documentary  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  for  many 
years  now,  and  the  American  representatives  of  that  criticism 
have  sought  their  only  safety  in  silence.  But  no  sooner  is 
a  letter  received  making  it  probable  that  I  am  well  out  of  the 
way  than  a  partisan  of  the  theory  induces  two  of  the  leading 
critics  of  the  country  to  speak  of  a  “  clear  refutation  ”  of  my 
positions  and  an  “  irrefutable  ”  answer.  Well,  the  best-laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley,  and  it  is  still  possible 
for  me  to  take  some  steps  in  the  matter. 

Before  I  deal  with  the  points  of  archaeology  and  criticism 
raised  by  Mr.  Whatham’s  article,  a  few  words  must  be  said 
about  the  complaint  he  has  thought  proper  to  make  regard¬ 
ing  his  treatment.  It  is  the  case  that  his  first  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  was  unsuccessful.  The 
reason  appears  clearly  in  the  sentence  he  quotes  from  my 
letter.  He  had  not  troubled  to  familiarize  himself  with  what 
I  had  written.  Now,  at  the  third  attempt,  he  has  still  failed 
to  perform  this  elementary  duty,  but  his  support  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Barton  and  Paton  makes  publication  necessary.  If 
conservatives  complain  that  the  documentary  theorists  ignore 
their  work,  they  cannot  refuse  to  give  the  latter  a  hearing 
when  they  claim  that  they  are  presenting  a  complete  answer. 
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Therefore  the  critical  professors  must  take  the  responsibility 
for  forcing  the  publication  of  Mr.  Whatham’s  article. 

The  latter  has  gravely  misrepresented  me  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  impossible  for  anybody  who  had  read  my 
original  paper  on  “  The  Date  of  the  Exodus  ”  ^  carefully. 
He  writes: — 

“  The  eminent  scholar,  Mr.  S.  A.  Cook,  sees  in  the  fact  that  Be¬ 
douin  tribes  were  being  admitted  into, Egypt  to  feed  their  herds 
on  Egyptian  soil  in  the  reign  of  Merneptah  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  Exodus  must  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Merneptah’s 
successor.  The  Rev.  James  Baikie,  referring  to  the  foregoing  fact, 
adds  that  it  appears  in  the  report  of  an  Egyptian  official  dated  in 
the  eighth  year  of  Merneptah  —  a  report  showing  ‘  the  bringing  in 
of  a  tribe  of  Semites  to  the  lakes  of  Pithom.  in  the  land  of  Suc- 
coth,  to  feed  themselves  and  their  herds.’  From  this  he  also,  with 
Cook  and  many  others,  puts  the  Exodus  in  the  reign  of  Memep- 
tah’s  successor  or  after  Merneptah’s  Syrian  campaign,  which  took 
place  not  later  than  the  fifth  year  of  Merneptah’s  reign  (The  Story 
of  the  Pharaohs,  p.  239),  This  important  evidence  is  strangely 
omitted  by  Mr.  Wiener  in  his  original  article  on  ‘  The  Date  of 
the  Exodus.’  ” 

The  charge  of  omitting  this  evidence  is  untrue ;  for  I  had 
quoted  the  material  portion  in  full  on  page  467  of  DE,  in  a 
footnote,  as  follows :  “  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Exodus 
explains  a  fact  which  appears  from  an  interesting  document 
of  the  eighth  year  of  Merneptah,  viz.  that  there  was  then 
room  in  Goshen  for  Edomite  Bedouin  (Shasu).  ‘We  have 
finished  passing  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu  of  Edom  through  the 
Fortress  of  Merneptah-Hotephirma  { Life,  Prosperity,  Health 
to  him)  in  Theku  (  ?  Succoth)  to  the  pools  of  Pithom,  of 
Merneptah-Hotephirma  in  Theku,  in  order  to  sustain  them 
and  their  herds  in  the  domain  of  Pharaoh  (Life,  Prosperity. 

*  This  has  been  republished  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  Company  for  10  cents.  I  cite  it  as  DE,  and  the 
article  on  “  The  Date  of  the  Exodus  and  the  Chronology  of  the 
Judges”  (BS,  Oct.  1917)  as  DECJ. 
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Health  to  him),  the  good  sun  of  every  land’  (Breasted,  An¬ 
cient  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  273)-.” 

Now  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  Professors  Barton  and  Paton 
whether  this  is  really  the  best  they  can  do.  Do  they  think  it 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  learning  to  put  forward  as 
“  irrefutable  ”  a  charge  that  I  have  omitted  an  important 
piece  of  evidence  which  I  have  quoted?  During  all  these 
years  they  have  not  ventured  to  meet  me  in  fair  argument. 
How  come  they  now  to  belittle  and  misrepresent  my  work 
in  this  way? 

Turning  now  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Whatham’s  article,  I  find 
that  there  is  singularly  little  to  answer.  In  DE  I  began  by 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  proving  the 
regnal  year  of  the  Exodus  was  due  to  the  recovery  of  the 
original  order  of  the  text  of  Numbers.  Mr.  Whatham  quotes 
writers  who  liHihout  that  recovery  were  unable  to  ascertain 
the  place  of  the  Exodus  in  Egyptian  history.  That,  of  course, 
is  merely  repeating  in  another  way  what  I  had  said  at  the  out¬ 
set.  He  apparently  agrees  that  Rameses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression,  and  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  my 
discussions  of  the  Numbers  text,  the  chronology  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  the  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamses,  the 
Hyksos  coincidences,  or  the  seat  of  the  Eg^yptian  royal  resi¬ 
dences,  or  my  refutations  of  the  Asher  and  Joseph-el  mis¬ 
takes  and  the  Hammurabi  and  Habiri  fallacies.  So  far  as 
I  can  discover,  the  “  clear  refutation  of  !Mr.  Wiener’s  posi¬ 
tions  ”  either  ignores  or  accepts  nine  tenths  of  them,  while 
much  of  it  deals  with  views  advanced  by  other  writers,  but 
not  by  me,  and  with  points  that  are  irrelevant.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  him,  however,  Mr.  Whatham  does  differ  from  me  on 
certain  topics,  and  these  must  now  be  considered. 

A.  Mr.  Whatham  thinks  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in 
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the  reign  of  Seti  11.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  theory.  It  is  -impossible  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(1)  The  report  already  quoted,  which  I  was  charged 
with  ignoring,  shows  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Memeptah 
tribes  of  Edomites  were  passed  to  the  pools  of  Pithom  in  the 
land  of  Succoth.  The  eminent  scholar  ”  and  others  who 
see  in  this  a  proof  that  the  Israelites  were  still  in  Goshen 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  smallness  of  the  territory  and 
-the  impossibility  of  its  sustaining  any  but  a  very  moderate 
population.  Let  me  cite  the  first  living  authority  on  this 
point,  who,  curiously  enough,  seems  himself  not  to  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  bearing  of  this  consideration  when  framing  his  own 
theory  of  the  Exodus. 

“  The  conditions  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  should  first  be  grasped. 
It  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Egyptians.  But 
Goshen  is  not  a  large  tract  of  country;  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
and  south  by  deserts,  which  are  too  high  to  have  been  cultivated; 
it  dwindles  to  a  mere  channel  on  the  east;  and  on  the  west  it  is 
barred  by  the  great  city  of  Bubastis,  which  was  always  an  im¬ 
portant  centre  of  Egyptian  life  and  worship.  A  triangle  of  about 
ten  miles  in  the  side,  with  perhaps  some  minor  extension,  is  all 
that  can  have  been  comprised  in  Goshen.  If  we  make  every  possi¬ 
ble  allowance  it  cannot  have  covered  100  square  miles. 

“  The  population  of  this  district  is  stated  to  have  been  4.000 
Bedawyn  a  century  ago;  it  is  now  improved  by  agriculture  to  sup¬ 
port  a  farming  population  of  12,000  persons.  As  the  Israelites 
were  essentially  pastoral,  probably  the  Bedawy  population  shows 
most  nearly  what  numbers  Goshen  formerly  supported.  The  Israel¬ 
ites  must  have  been  much  like  the  half-settled  Bedawyn  of  the 
present  day.  living  in  tents  scattered  over  the  country,  with  their 
flocks  and  herds”  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Egypt  and  Israel  [1911], 
pp.  28-30). 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  Goshen  could  not  carry  a 
population  of  more  than  some  4,000  or  5,000  souls.  Yet  the 
passage  I  have  quoted  from  the  report  is  prefaced  by  the  fol- 
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lowing  words:  “Another  matter  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
lord’s  heart,”  which  show  clearly  that  additional  population 
was  required  in  this  small  region  at  the  time  when  it  was 
made.  The  fact  that  there  was  such  abundant  room  for  the 
Edomite  tribes  in  Goshen  by  the  pools  of  Pithom  is  expli¬ 
cable  only  if  the  Israelites  who  had  built  Pithom  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reign  were  no  longer  there.  It  was  the  Exodus  that 
had  left  Goshen  vacant  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  now 
put.^ 

(2)  Chronologically  it  is  impossible  to  interpolate  into 
the  Biblical  narrative  the  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  Exodus  to  the  reign  of  Seti  II.  Rameses  II., 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  died  in  1234  b.c.,  according 
to  Petrie,  or  1225  b.c.,  according  to  Breasted.  Seti  II.  came 
to  the  throne  in  1214  b.c.  (Petrie)  or  1209  b.c.  (Breasted). 
We  cannot  interpolate  twenty  or  sixteen  years  into  the  life 
of  Moses  at  this  period  without  doing  violence  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  nor  can  we  reduce  the 
period  of  the  wanderings  by  this  amount,  for  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  traditional  forty  years  was  exactly  borne 
out  by  Petrie’s  dates  for  the  second  year  of  Merneptah  and 
the  great  campaign  of  Rameses  III.  against  the  Northern 
invasion  which  was  the  historic  preparation  of  Canaan  for 
the  Israelite  conquest. ^ 

(3)  Even  if  it  were  true  that  we  have  evidence  of  the 
escape  of  some  Syrian  slaves  in  the  reign  of  Seti  II.,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  could  not  have  been  defeated  in  or  near 
Palestine  under  the  name  of  the  “  people  of  Israel  ”  within 

^On  the  niunbers  of  the  Israelites,  see  Essays  in  Pentateuchal 
Criticism,  pp.  155-169;  BS,  Jan.  1917,  pp.  107-110.  Mr.  Whatham 
appears  not  to  have  looked  at  these  discussions,  in  spite  of  my 
letter. 

’  See  DE,  pp.  467'f.;  DECJ,  pp.  587  f. 
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five  years  of  the  death  of  Rameses  II.,  whom  Mr.  Whatham 
and  Professors  Paton  and  Barton  agree  with  me  in  regard¬ 
ing  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.  But  the  Pentateuch 
introduces  us  to  a  people  of  Israel  who  were  so  defeated  at 
that  time,  and  who  had  recently  left  Egypt. 

(4)  The  Israelites  of  the  Hebrew  narratives  were  not 
slaves  at  all.  They  were  a  community  enjoying  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  local  organization,  but  subjected  to  corvee,  or  forced 
labor,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  their  own  tribal  leaders 
acting  under  Egyptian  control. 

I  have  set  these  points  out  because  they  seem  to  me  to  meet 
the  theory  which  would  assign  the  Exodus  to  the  later  years 
of  Merneptah  almost  as  well  as  they  refute  the  Seti  theory. 
But  the  matter  with  which  I  now  have  to  deal  relates  only 
to  Seti. 

(5)  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  character 
of  higher  critical  work,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  my  read¬ 
ers  have  wondered  whether  any  men  who  held  important 
professorial  positions  could  be  so  incompetent  as  I  charged 
the  critics  with  being.  If  so,  let  them  examine  this  instance 
carefully,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

“  Putting,  therefore,  this  evidence  with  that  giving  the  escape 
of  Syrian  slaves  across  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt,  slaves  who 
in  the  reign  of  Seti  II.  made  good  their  escape,  although  pursued 
hy  Egyptian  troops  (Cook.  Ency.  Brit.  [11th  ed.],  vol.  x.  p.  78; 
Paton,  BW,  Aug.  1915),  we  are  justified  in  seeing  in  this  last  in¬ 
cident  the  historical  basis  for  the  Old  Testament  record  of  the 
Israelite  Exodus  from  Egypt.” 

So  writes  Mr.  Whatham.  The  Biblical  World  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  accessible  to  me,  and  I  cannot  therefore  discover 
how  the  responsibility  for  this  sentence  should  be  apportioned 
without  delaying  the  appearance  of  the  article  (which  I  am 
reluctant  to  do),  but  I  am  asking  Dr.  Wright  kindly  to  ap- 
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pend  the  relevant  passages  of  Mr.  Cook  and  Professor  Paton, 
and  I  invite  my  readers  to  act  as  judges  between  me  and 
these  men.^ 

The  so-called  “  evidence  ”  is  omitted  with  good  reason  from 
Breasted’s  “Ancient  Records.”  But  here  it  is  as  given  by 
Brugsch : — 

"  I  set  out  from  the  hall  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  9th  day  of 
the  month  Epiphi,  in  the  evening,  after  the  two  servants.  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  fortress  of  Thuku,  on  the  10th  of  Epiphi.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  men  had  resolved  to  take  their  way  towards  the 
south.  On  the  12th  I  reached  Khetam.  There  I  was  informed  that 
grooms,  who  had  come  from  the  neighborhood  [of  the  ‘  sedge-city,’ 
had  reported]  that  the  fugitives  had  already  passed  the  rampart 
to  the  north  of  the  Migdol  of  king  Seti  Mineptah  ”  (H.  Brugsch.  A. 
History  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs  [EJng.  Trans.,  2d  ed.,  1881], 
vol.  ii.  p.  138,  or  new  edition  condensed  and  thoroughly  revised 
by  M.  Brodrick  [1891],  p.  320). 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer. 

That  is  the  foundation,  and  the  sole  foundation,  for  Mr. 

*  “  On  these  grounds  the  Exodus  may  have  taken  place  under 
one  of  his  successors,  and  since  Mineptah  or  Merneptah  (son  of 
Rameses),  in  relating  his  successes  in  Palestine,  boasts  that 
Ysiraal  is  desolated,  it  would  seem  that  the  Israelites  had  already 
returned.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  when 
Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt,  some  Israelite  tribes  had 
remained  behind  and  that  it  is  to  these  that  Mlneptah’s  inscription 
refers.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  from  the 
Egyptian  evidence,  not  only  was  there  at  this  time  no  remarkable 
emigration  of  oppressed  Hebrews,  but  Bedouin  tribes  were  then 
receiving  permission  to  enter  Egypt  and  to  feed  their  flocks  upon 
Egyptian  soil.  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  Israelites  (or  at 
least  those  who  had  not  remained  behind  in  Palestine)  effected 
their  departure  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  in  the  time  of 
Mineptah’s  successor,  Seti  II.,  there  is  an  Egyptian  report  of  the 
pursuit  of  some  fugitive  slaves  over  the  eastern  frontier.  The 
value  of  all  such  evidence  will  naturally  depend  largely  upon  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  biblical  narratives,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  these  have  not  yet  found  Egyptian  testimony  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  Although  the  Information  which  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  Egyptian  life  and  customs  substantiates  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  local  colouring  in  some  of  the  biblical  narratives. 
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Whatham’s  statements.  Two  servants  —  not  Syrian  slaves 
—  take  to  flight.  One  individual  pursues  them,  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  would-be  historians  this  is  perverted  into  an 
escape  of  Syrian  slaves  pursued  by  Egyptian  troops,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  put  forward  as  “  the  historical  basis  for  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  record  of  the  Israelite  Exodus  from  Eg^pt  ”  —  “a 
conclusion  as  worked  out  by  us  which  was  accepted  as 
irrefutable  by  the  two  eminent  Semitic  scholars,  Professors 
Paton  and  Barton,  to  whom  we  had  submitted  this  present 
effort  for  review  ” !  And  these  are  the  men  who  claim  for 
themselves  and  their  fellows  a  monopoly  of  scholarship,  and 
afl'ect  to  despise  anybody  who  happens  to  possess  the  very 

the  latter  contain  several  inherent  improbabilities,  and  whatever 
future  research  may  yield,  no  definite  trace  of  Egyptian  influence 
has  so  far  been  found  in  Israelite  institutions”  (Encyc.  Brit.,  vol. 
X.  p.  78). 

“ .  .  .  The  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus  was  then  one  of  Ramses’  suc¬ 
cessors,  either  his  son  Merneptah  (1225-1215  b.c.),  or  a  still  later 
monarch.  The  Hebrews  then  did  not  leave  Egypt  until  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  or  Twentieth  Dynasty. 

”  In  a  number  of  Egyptian  texts  a  people  called  ‘  -pw — r  ’  are 
mentioned,  sometimes  with,  the  determinative  of  the  Egyptian 
verb  ‘  pr,  ‘  work,'  sometimes  with  the  determinative  for  ‘  foreign 
people.’  Chabas  first  suggested  that  this  was  the  phonetic  equiv¬ 
alent  of  ‘  Ihri,'  Hebrew.  There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  view  that  the  '-pw — r'  with  foreign  determinative  are 
Hebrews.  'These  people  are  mentioned  under  Ramses  II,  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  Ramses  III  and  IV,  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty,  as  a  foreign  population  that  executed  forced  labor  for 
the  Pharaohs  on  their  public  works.  If  the  identification  with  the 
Hebrews  be  correct,  we  have  Hebrews  in  Egypt  as  late  as  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.” 

“  Since  it  Is  impossible  to  hold  that  all  Israel  entered  Canaan 
under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  or  all  Israel  under  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty,  it  seems  necessary  to  think  that  part  of  the  tribes 
effected  a  settlement  under  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  part  later, 
under  the  Nineteenth  or  Twentieth  Dynasty”  (BW,  Aug.  1915, 
p.  87). 
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scanty  modicum  of  intelligence  that  is  requisite  for  seeing 
through  them ! 

B.  Mr.  Whatham  quotes  from  Professor  Barton  that 
quaint  product  of  the  arid  mythopoetic  faculty  of  modern 
Western  Orientalists,  the  theory  that  the  “  Leah  ”  tribes 
were  in  Palestine  while  the  “  Rachel  ”  tribes  were  in  Egypt. 
“  The  two  servants,”  it  will  be  noted,  have  now  become  the 
“  Rachel  ”  tribes.  In  my  first  article  I  had  already  written : 
“  Then  there  is  the  theory  of  a  divided  Israel.  For  this  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
whole  Pentateuchal  record”  (DE,  p.  474).  But  of  course 
when  I  wrote  that,  I  did  not  know  that  the  higher  critics 
could  or  would  boast  of  the  possession  of  eminent  Semitic 
professors  who  were  capable  of  regarding  an  individual  as 
a  body  of  Egyptian  troops  and  two  male  servants  as  the 
Rachel  tribes,  and  accepting  this  as  the  irrefutably  demon¬ 
strated  historical  basis  of  the  Exodus.  I  will  therefore  now 
go  further  and  produce  positive  evidence  against  the  theory. 
If  only  the  Rachel  tribes  were  in  Egypt,  what  becomes  of  the 
parts  played  by  sons  of  Leah  in  the  Joseph  story?  And  how 
about  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  left  Egypt?  Did  Moses 
and  Aaron  belong  to  Rachel  tribes?  Or  the  Levites?  Or 
the  minor  personages  mentioned  incidentally,  such  as  Dathan 
and  Abiram?  And  what  of  the  settlement  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  across  the  Jordan?  I  have  no  hope  that  such  consider¬ 
ations  will  produce  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  who 
see  the  historical  basis  of  the  Exodus  in  the  flight  of  two 
individuals,  but  anybody  who  is  capable  of  weighing  evidence 
will  see  how  impossible  a  theory  of  this  kind  really  is. 

C.  I  come  now  to  Merneptah  and  the  Israel  stele. 

(1)  Mr.  Whatham  has  fallen  into  the  error  (from  which 
a  careful  perusal  of  DE  would  have  saved  him)  of  assuming 
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that  Pekanan  in  the  inscription  means  Canaan.  It  is  the  name 
of  a  town  near  Hebron. 

(2)  He  has  misunderstood  my  remarks  about  Yenoam. 
I  threw  out  a  suggestion  —  but  only  as  one  of  several  possi¬ 
bilities  —  that  the  place  meant  here  was  not  necessarily  the 
town  in  the  north  of  Palestine.^  So  far  as  my  view  of  the 
Exodus  is  concerned,  I  am  absolutely  content  to  adopt  Mr. 
Whatham’s  own  statement  of  the  effect  of  its  mention  in  the 
inscription : — 

“  But  are  we  to  locate  the  Israelites  near  to  this  town  of  Innu- 
amam?  Locate  them  in  Palestine  possibly,  but  not  necessarily  as 
far  north  as  Innuamam,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  Memeptah 
stele  which  indicates  that  the  overthrow  of  these  Israelites  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  last-named  town." 

With  this  contention  I  agree.  As  I  had  said  in  a  passage 
Mr.  Whatham  has  overlooked,  “As  already  pointed  out,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  order  in  which  the  places  are  named 
is  intended  to  be  approximately  geographical.  If  Yenoam  is 
the  place  near  Tyre,  it  is  most  certainly  not  ”  (DE,  pp.  4G1  f.). 

(3)  The  Amarna  correspondence  shows  clearly  how  many 
local  troubles  there  might  be  in  Palestine  without  involving 
the  presence  of  the  Pharaoh,  and  it  is  to  small  affairs  of  this 
kind  that  I  take  the  allusions  of  our  stanza  to  be.  The  onus 
of  proof  lies  on  those  who  affirm  that  Merneptah  conducted 
a  campaign  in  Syria.  All  Mr.  Whatham  can  say  is  not  that 
he  did  do  so,  but,  “  Now  Merneptah  may  not  have  personally 
undertaken  the  campaign  into  Syria . . .  but  then  he  may  have 
done  so.”  That  is  not  evidence.  It  is  gambling  on  an  im¬ 
probability;  for,  had  Merneptah  undertaken  a  victorious  cam¬ 
paign,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  a  boastful  hymn 
written  in  his  honor  and  mentioning  the  episodes  of  that 

^  I  had  of  course  examined  the  other  occurrences  of  the  name  In 
the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  was  of  opinion  that  in  all  those 
it  did  mean  the  town  in  the  north. 
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campaign  should  have  entirely  omitted  all  reference  to  his 
share  in  it,  and  all  panegyric  of  his  personal  conduct.  The 
argument  will  be  found  developed  on  page  462  of  DE.  Mr. 
Whatham  has  been  unable  to  produce  any  better  reply  than 
“  Merneptah  may  not  have  personally  undertaken  the  cam¬ 
paign  .  .  .  but  then  he  may”  Let  me  quote  again  the  short 
summary  on  pages  467  f.  of  DE :  “  Such  are  the  coincidences 
of  truth  and  of  nothing  else  known  to  the  human  mind.  Con¬ 
sider  once  more  the  long  chain  extending  from  Joseph  to 
the  death  of  Moses,  a  period  of  470  years.  Remember  that  it 
begins  in  strongly  vouched  coincidences  between  the  Hyksos 
period,  the  Raamses  excavation,  and  the  430  years,  and  that 
the  history  of  Joseph  is  minutely  true  to  Egyptian  life  in  all 
the  little  touches.  Then  recall  the  impossibility  of  duplicating 
the  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamses  as  store  cities  under  one 
and  the  same  Pharaoh,  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  fact  that  both 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Egyptian  records  testify  to  the  defeat 
of  a  non-territorial  Israel  in  the  early  years  of  his  successor, 
giving  Canaan  durable  security  from  Israelitish  invasion,  the 
coincidence  of  the  forty  years  with  the  last  of  the  Egyptian 
raids,  the  harmony  with  Egypt  and  desert  conditions  revealed 
by  the  narrative  of  Exodus-Numbers,  the  unerring  certainty 
with  which  all  our  data  point  to  one  year  and  one  year  only,, 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  Israel  from 
season  to  season  till  the  departure  from  Kadesh-barnea. 
Above  all  do  not  forget  that  if  the  facts  come  from  the  Bible 
on  the  one  side  they  come  from  a  multitude  of  different 
though  consentient  witnesses  on  the  other,  covering  docu¬ 
mentary  and  monumental  sources,  and  the  testimony  of  exca¬ 
vations.  If  that  be  not  historic  truth  there  is  no  such  thing.” 
And  Mr.  Whatham  thinks  that  he  can  dispose  of  such  a 
catena  of  minutely  vouched  coincidences,  not  by  proving  that 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  300.  7 
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Merneptah  was  present  at  the  battle,  but  by  saying  without 
a  particle  of  evidence  that  he  may  have  undertaken  a  personal 
campaign. 

(4)  There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  following 
assertions  of  Mr.  Whatham : — 

“  The  indication  is  that  the  mention  of  three  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  towns  of  Canaan  as  being  in  a  state  of  revolt  against 
Egypt  shows  that  all  Canaan,  more  or  less,  is  in  so  great  disorder 
that  nothing  less  than  a  native  Egyptian  army  could  possibly 
bring  peace  out  of  so  extensive  a  military  insurrection.  Askalon, 
Gezer,  and  the  towns  following  until  we  get  to  Innuamam,  could 
only  have  been  subdued  by  an  Egyptian  home  army,  and  the  joy 
over  their  defeat  manifested  in  the  inscription  we  are  considering 
must  have  also  included  the  notice  of  the  desolating  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  by  the  same  military  forces.” 

There  is  no  hint  in  the  inscription  of  the  employment  of  a 
native  Egyptian  army,  or  of  a  desolating  of  the  Israelites  by 
any  named  force,  or  of  any  connection  between  the  various 
events  to  which  allusion  is  made,  except  such  as  is  provided 
by  geography  and  their  occurrence  in  the  first  few  years  of 
the  reign.  We  cannot  say  whether  they  happened  at  about 
the  same  time  or  at  considerable  intervals.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  whether  some  or  all  of  them  were  due  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  Egyptian  garrisons,  or  to  troops  sent  specially  from 
Egypt,  or  to  native  vassals  or  allies,  “  Carried  off  is  Aska¬ 
lon.”  To  what  extent,  or  by  whom,  or  why,  or  when,  we 
are  not  told.  Nothing  beyond  the  fact  stated  can  be  based 
on  such  a  notice.  The  analogy  of  the  Amarna  period  and 
of  the  times  of  the  judges  points  rather  to  separate  episodes. 

(5)  The  Israel  of  the  inscription  is  non-territorial.  It 
is  determined  by  the  sig^  for  people,  not  by  that  for  land. 
This  fact  is  recognized  by  Professor  Barton  himself,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Whatham,  when  he  says  that  “  the 
Leah  tribes  were  roaming**  (my  italics).  The  reason  for 
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his  choice  of  the  word  “  roaming  ”  lies  in  the  language  of 
the  inscription  (see  further,  DECJ,  pp.  582  f.). 

(6)  “All  this  of  course  is  an  assumption,”  writes  Mr. 
Whatham  of  a  large  portion  of  his  argument.  Precisely:  and 
as  assumptions  cannot  be  set  against  facts,  it  calls  for  no  fur¬ 
ther  comment. 

(7)  The  defeat  of  Israel  recorded  in  Numbers  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy  was  also  a  defeat  inflicted  on  a  non-territorial  or 
“  roaming  ”  Israel  in  Palestine  so  crushing  that  they  were 
driven  to  the  Hormah,  which  was  obviously  considerably 
nearer  the  border  of  the  land  than  the  place  where  battle  was 
first  joined. 

To  sum  up:  It  is  common  ground  that  Rameses  II  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression  in  whose  reign  Israel  built 
Pithom  and  Raamses.  According  to  Numbers  and  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  within  five  years  of  his  death  these  Israelites  had 
migrated  from  Egypt,  and,  while  still  on  their  wanderings, 
after  initial  successes  against  the  Canaanites  of  the  Negeb 
and  the  Amalekites  (Ex.  xvii.)  separately,  had  met  with  a 
crushing  defeat  in  Canaan  at  the  hands  of  the  combined 
forces  of  these  peoples.  We  know,  from  the  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time,  that  these  tribes  were  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Merneptah,  the  immediate  successor  of  the 

Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.  This  battle  sufficed  to  protect 

% 

Canaan  from  further  attack  by  Israel  until  some  thirty-eight 
years  later.  According  to  Egyptological  evidence  the  people 
of  Israel  while  roaming  (to  use  Professor  Barton’s  word)  met 
with  a  crushing  defeat  in  Canaan  within  five  years  of  the 
death  of  Rameses  II.,  and  this  with  other  events  secured  a 
durable  peace  for  Palestine.  Further,  three  years  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another  document,  the  strictly  limited  territory 
around  Pithom  where  the  Israelites  had  been  settled  during 
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the  oppression  is  no  longer  in  their  occupation,  for  Edomite 
Bedouin  are  admitted  to  it.  Naturally  I  conclude  that  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  records  relate  to  one  and  the  same 
wandering  Israel  and  one  and  the  same  defeat  in  Palestine 
during  the  early  years  of  Alerneptah’s  reign.^  To  avoid  this 
conclusion  Mr.  Whatham  writes,  “  Merneptah  may  not  per¬ 
sonally  have  undertaken  .  .  .  but  then  he  may  have  done  so.” 
Such  virtue  resides  in  his  “  may  ”  that  on  its  unsupported 
authority  he  duplicates  a  nation,  postulating  a  second  Israel 
composed  of  two  persons.  This  had  not  left  Egypt  during 
Merneptah’s  reign  and  was  still  in  Goshen  when  the  Edom¬ 
ites  arrived,  though  the  only  document  that  refers  to  these 
persons  would  lead  us  to  look  upon  them  as  palace  attendants 
who  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  building  of  Pithom 
and  Raamses  or  an}^  of  the  experiences  of  the  historic  Israel. 
Unlike  the  first  Israel,  this  second  “  nation  ”  consisted  not 
of  an  organized  community  subjected  to  forced  labor  under 
its  own  leaders,  but  of  two  males  of  unknown  nationality. 
By  some  intellectual  process  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
able  to  follow,  all  the  tribes  and  personages  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  connection  with  the  Exodus  and  the  wander* 
ings  —  even  the  women  and  children  —  are  telescoped  into 
this  duovirate,  which  Mr.  Whatham  terms  Israel,  and  made 
to  descend  from  Rachel,  though  most  people  would  feel  some 
difficulty  in  disposing  thus  of  Reuben,  or  Gad,  or  Moses,  or 
Dathan,  or  Abiram.  All  this  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
“  may.”  And  Professors  Barton  and  Paton  are  so  impressed 

^  Doubtless  if  Amalekite  and  Canaanite  versions  of  this  occur¬ 
rence  had  been  preserved,  they  would  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  records  and  diverge  from  each  other.  The  credit  would 
be  ascribed  to  neither  the  God  of  Israel  nor  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
but  to  native  deities  or  leaders,  in  the  one  case  Amalekite,  in  the 
other  Canaanite. 
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by  this  magic  monosyllable  that  they  proclaim  Mr.  Whatham’s 
article  “  irrefutable  ” ! 

Now  for  some  of  the  matters  on  which  Mr.  Whatham  is 
significantly  silent.  On  page  463  of  DE  I  wrote:  “A  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Numbers  some  years  ago 
showed  that  on  geographical,  historical,  chronological,  and 
literary  grounds  the  present  arrangement  of  the  text  is  im¬ 
possible.  That  investigation  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  for  April,  1909,  and  is  reprinted  on  pages  114-138  of 
my  ‘  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.’  I  cannot  repeat  it 
here,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  saying:  first,  that  its 
results  are  assumed  in  what  follows;  and,  secondly,  that  no¬ 
body  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  immense  strength  of 
my  position  without  studying  that  discussion  carefully.”  ^ 
When  Mr.  Whatham’s  first  reply  reached  me  in  July,  1917, 
I  saw  at  once  that  he  had  not  looked  at  that  discussion,  in 
spite  of  the  emphatic  language  I  had  used.  Consequently  I 
again  insisted  on  its  importance  in  the  letter  to  which  he 
refers.  But  in  spite  of  his  professed  anxiety  “  as  a  liigher 
critic  ”  “  to  give  every  point  its  due  weight,’’  there  is  still 
not  a  word  about  it.  As  to  Professors  Barton  and  Paton 
they  said  nothing  at  all  of  this  discussion  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  1909  till  some  time  in  1917.  Then,  after  some  ’eight 
and  a  half  years  of  consideration,  they  put  forward  Mr. 
Whatham’s  article  as  a  clear  refutation  of  my  positions.  I 
therefore  publicly  challenge  these  three  men  to  publish  their 
replies  to  the  questions  that  follow.  In  this  way  all  men  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  or  not  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theorists  can  meet  my  contention. 

^  In  line  9  of  p.  121  of  EPC,  "  followed  ”  should  bo  read  for  “  pre¬ 
ceded.” 
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For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  actual  questions  may  be  pref¬ 
aced  by  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  my  study  of  the  material 
chapters  of  Numbers,  nine  years  ago,  my  conclusions  have 
been  reinforced  and  developed  in  three  ways. 

(a)  The  extraordinarily  wide  and  minute  testimony  of 
archaeology  extended  by  evidence  that  has  come  to  light  since 
first  I  wrote  has  immensely  fortified  my  positions.  On  this 
Mr.  Whatham  and  Professors  Barton  and  Paton  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  DE,  DECJ,  the  earlier  portions  of  the  present  paper, 
and  my  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1917. 
If  they  will  devote  to  the  whole  of  these  and  the  material^ 
passages  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ”  the  most 
intensive  and  thorough  study  of  which  they  are  capable,  they 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  my  meaning. 

(b)  I  had  pointed  out  that  the  death  of  Aaron  was 
wrongly  located  on  the  western  border  of  Edom.  The  Sa- 
hidic  reading  which  places  it  in  Moab  (see  ante,  pp.  257  f.) 
has  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  confirming  my  view  from 
another  quarter. 

(c)  The  progress  of  textual  criticism  and  other  studies 
has  led  to  the  formulation,  as  yet  incomplete,  of  a  library 
theory  of  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  which  provides 
an  adequate  setting  for  the  phenomena  revealed  by  my  earlier 
studies  of  these  chapters.  On  this  I  commend  my  papers  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January  and  April,  1918  (with 
the  various  discussions  to  which  incidental  reference  is  made 
therein),  to  the  most  searching  examination  of  my  three  op¬ 
ponents.  It  may  be  added  that  I  have  clues  which  will,  I  hope, 
enable  me  ultimately  to  throw  further  light  on  the  problems 
of  Num.  xxxiii.  (as  well  as  of  other  passages  which  h?.ve  no 
close  bearing  on  this  inquiry)  ;  but,  owing  to  my  mobilization. 
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this  part  of  the  investigation  must  be  deferred.  For  the  same 
reason  I  reserve  the  question  whether  the  words  “  king  of 
Arad  ’’  in  xxi.  1  are  a  gloss  (see  Kittel  ad  loc.).  In  any  case 
the  campaign  was  waged  in  the  Negeb. 

Three  theories  as  to  the  relevant  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  narrative  now  stand  before  the  inquirer: — 

I.  It  should  be  accepted  in  the  present  order  and  form  of 
the  Massoretic  text.  The  advocates  of  this  view  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  sufficient  explanation  of  the  abnormal  difficulties 
with  which  it  teems. 

II.  The  documentary  critics  claim  that  it  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  intentional  editorial  combination  of  portions  of 
older  works  —  mainly  P  and  JE  —  each  of  which,  though 
at  variance  with  the  other  and  with  D,  was  intelligible  and 
self-consistent. 

III.  In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  views,  both  of  which 
agree  in  regarding  the  Pentateuch  as  having  been  written  in 
the  form  of  a  long  continuous  scroll  from  its  first  composi¬ 
tion,  the  library  theory  points  to  the  mass  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  it  consisted  of  a  series  or 
library  of  very  short  writings;  such  as,  the  books 'of  origin 
of  the  heavens  and  man,  the  hooks  of  the  covenant  and  the 
song,  etc.  It  claims  that  accidental  damage  to  this  library 
gave  rise  to  difficulties,  and  that  the  efforts  to  repair  these 
made  by  the  men  who  incorporated  the  library  in  scroll  form 
^  with  frequent  mistakes  as  to  the  order  of  the  writings)  and 
their  successors  often  served  only  to  aggravate  the  confusion, 
l.ater  corruptions  and  glossing  completed  the  tale. 

I  accept  the  following  versional  readings  as  better  than  the 
Massoretic : — 

(o)  In  Num.  xiv.  33  I  prefer  Jerome’s  “  wanderers  ”  to 
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“  shepherds,”  a  difference  of  a  single  letter  in  Hebrew  (most 
of  the  documentary  theorists  agree). 

(/3)  In  XX.  23  I  adopt  the  Sahidic  “  Moab  ”  for  “  Edom.” 
The  latter  appears  to  me  to  have  arisen  after  the  passage  had 
come  into  its  present  position.  The  inconsistency  of  a  nar¬ 
rative  relating  to  Moab  with  the  context  in  which  it  now 
stands  attracted  notice  and  led  to  the  emendation. 

(7)  I  regard  xxxiii.  40,  which  is  omitted  by  the  Greek 
MSS.  bw,  as  a  late  gloss  based  on  the  present  order  of  the 
earlier  narrative. 

(5)  In  xxxiii.  38  I  follow  the  Syriac  in  reading  “  first  ” 
for  “  fifth  ”  as  the  month  of  Aaron’s  death. 

On  the  evidence  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  I  claim 
that  the  original  order  of  the  narrative  was  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Num.  xii.;  xxi.  14-21;  xxi.  1-3;  xiii. ;  xiv. ;  xvi.-xviii. ; 
XX.  2-13,  22a ;  xxi.  4b-9.  There  is  a  lacuna  here.  Originally 
the  history  related  the  journey  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah  and 
the  turn  northwards.  Aaron’s  death  on  Mount  Hor  in  the 
border  of  Moab  belongs  to  the  Moabite  scenes  later  on. 

The  following  questions  which  I  address  to  Mr.  Whatham 
and  Professors  Barton  and  Paton  will  serve  to  focus  attention 
on  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  documentary  theory 
in  these  chapters : — 

(i)  How  comes  it  that  JE  speaks  of  the  Hormah  as  a 
place  already  known  in  Num.  xiv.  45,  while  a  subsequent 
passage  (xxi.  3)  first  explains  the  giving  of  the  name? 

(ii)  Do  you  believe  that  either  JE  or  any  other  Hebrew 
historian  in  the  original  order  of  his  work  told  that  Moses 
after  receiving  a  divine  command  to  turn  to-morrow  (Num. 
xiv.  25b)  proceeded  to  ignore  it  without  rebuke  or  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  period  of  time  required  for  all  the  transactions 
narrated  in  the  portions  of  the  history  assigned  to  JE  which 
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at  present  lie  before  the  narrative  of  the  execution  of  the 
command  in  Num.  xxi.  4b? 

(iii)  Do  you  believe  that  in  the  form  of  the  Numbers 
narrative  known  to  the  author  of  Deut.  i.  40 ;  ii.  1,  14,  the 
order  was  as  at  present?  If  so,  why  did  the  Deuteronomic 
writer  gratuitously  assert  that  the  thirty-eight  years  which, 
according  to  that  narrative,  were  spent  at  Kadesh,  were  really 
occupied  in  wanderings  after  the  departure  from  Kadesh? 

(iv)  Why  did  Moses  after  receiving  a  command  to  turn 
southwards  immediately  (xiv.  25)  endeavor  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  this  march  by  seeking  permission  to  cut  across 
Edom?  And  how  comes  it  that  the  historian  recorded  this 
conduct  without  any  hint  that  it  was  a  defiance  of  an  earlier 
divine  command  or  other  sign  of  disapproval? 

(v)  How  do  you  explain  the  extraordinary  geograph¬ 
ical  eccentricity  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
present  order  with  the  cut  across  Edom  from  Kadesh  to 
Mount  Hor  (on  either  of  the  two  views  of  its  position)  and 
the  doubling  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  Hormah? 

(vi)  How  came  the  Israelites,  after  receiving  the  com¬ 
mand  to  turn  southwards  from  Kadesh  and  suffering  a 
grievous  defeat  in  the  Negeb  to  the  north,  to  wage  a  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  in  that  same  northern  district  (embracing 
the  very  scene  of  their  defeat)  as  a  preliminary  to  turning 
south  ? 

(vii)  Why  did  they,  immediately  after  winning  a  signal 
victory  in  the  Negeb  (xxi.  1-3),  with  no  other  reason  than 
the  divine  command  which  they  had  ignored  with  impunity 
for  thirty-eight  years,  suddenly  evacuate  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritory  and  turn  southwards  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah? 

('viii)  How  do  you  explain  the  Sahidic  variant  “Moab” 
in  XX.  23? 
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(^ix)  Do  you  hold  that  Num.  xxxiii.  40  is  an  original  part 
of  the  text?  If  so,  what  does  it  mean? 

It  may  be  that  one  or  more  of  my  opponents,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  these  questions,  will  agree  as  to  the  historical 
questions  involved,  and  accept  my  views,  that  the  Negeb 
campaign  and  the  negotiations  with  Edom  originally  pre¬ 
ceded  the  command  to  turn  to-morrow,  that  the  thirty-eight 
years  were  spent  away  from  Kadesh,  which  was  finally  evac¬ 
uated  in  obedience  to  the  divine  command  at  a  date  in  the 
third  year  after  the  Hormah  defeat,  and  that  the  death  of 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  belongs  to  the  Moab  scenes.  These 
admissions  would  remove  a  number  of  the  arguments  on 
which  the  documentary  theory  was  based.  A  further  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  is  even  more  crucial. 

(x)  How,  on  any  theory  of  intelligent  compilation  from 
complete  and  orderly  documents  (as  opposed  to  my  hypothesis 
of  accidental  damage  to  a  library  of  short  writings,  and  con¬ 
sequent  attempts  to  improve  matters),  do  you  explain  the 
conduct  of  the  editor  in  turning  the  consistent  and  intelligible 
narratives  of  JE  and  P  into  the  present  chaos  ? 

These  questions  may,  I  think,  suffice  to  bring  matters  to  a 
head  by  concentrating  attention  on  this  portion  of  my  case 
and  compelling  the  documentary  theorists  to  show  whether 
or  not  they  can  meet  it. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

A  THEOLOGICAL  REMINISCENCE. 

BY  AN  OLD  MINISTER. 

A  SAD  experience  in  backsliding  from  the  faith,  during  my 
Senior  year  at  college,  and  for  some  time  after,  made  me 
very  glad  to  get  back  to  Christ  and  the  Church ;  and  I  nat¬ 
urally,  and  almost  of  necessity,  accepted  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  which  I  had  been  born  and  reared.  For  sixty 
years  or  more,  I  preached  the  gospel,  as  I  understood  it, 
very  sincerely  and  earnestly ;  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me  now,  to  believe  that  my  labors  were  owned  and  blessed 
of  God  to  the  edification  of  churches,  and  the  salvation  of 
precious  souls.  But  all  this  time  I  was  having  my  perplex¬ 
ities  about  some  things  connected  with  the  gospel  I  was 
preaching.  I  was  in  the  Old  School  branch  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  In  the  dear  old  Cumberland  Valley,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  I  had  heard  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology 
preached  and  discussed  from  my  childhood  up.  As  held  and 
taught  in  the  Old  School  churches  in  that  Valley,  it  was 
called  the  System  of  the  Five  Points.  These  were:  1.  The 
total  and  utter  depravity  of  mankind;  2.  God’s  electing  some 
to  be  saved  for  the  glory  of  His  grace,  and  passing  by  the 
rest,  to  be  punished  with  everlasting  torment  for  the  glory 
of  His  justice ;  3.  His  sending  His  Son  into  the  world  to  die 
for  the  elect,  and  for  them  only;  4.  His  sending  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  the  elect ;  5.  The  persever¬ 
ance  of  the  saints ;  or,  the  absolute  certainty  of  every  one  of 
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the  elect  being  saved.  This  was  a  logical  system,  and  each 
one  of  the  points  was  proved  by  texts  of  Scripture.  I  heard 
it  said  that  here  was  a  logical  chain  that  all  the  powers  of 
earth  and  hell  could  not  break.  It  had  satisfied  and  captured 
many  of  the  strongest  minds  from  the  time  of  Augustine. 
John  Calvin,  with  his  splendid  intellect,  was  captured  by  its 
logic.  He  did  not  know,  what  is  well  known  now,  that  hu¬ 
man  logic  cannot  be  applied  to  the  deep  things  of  God.  So 
far  as  I  know,  Isaac  Taylor,  the  great  Christian  philosopher 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  first  to  make  it  clear  that 
our  logic  cannot  be  applied  to  the  deep  things  of  God.  This 
he  did  in  his  Review  of  “  Edwards  on  the  Will.” 

Some  of  my  younger  brethren  may  wonder  how  it  was 
possible  that,  with  so  many  statements  of  Scripture  opposed 
to  the  above  logical  formula,  we  could  hold  to  it.  Well,  I 
will  tell  you  how  it  was  in  my  case.  While  I  was  at  the 
Theological  Seminary,  a  volume  written  by  an  able  minister 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  republished  in  New  York. 
This  book,  by  the  Rev.  William  Symington,  was  entitled 
“  The  Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Jesus  Christ.”  It  was 
recommended  to  us  students.  I  purchased  a  copy,  and  found 
it  to  be  well  written  and  ably  argued.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
Extent  of  the  Atonement  the  author  endeavored  to  prove 
that  when  the  Scriptures  say  that  Christ  died  for  all,  the 
meaning  must  be  that  He  died  for  all  of  the  elect.  When 
the  inspired  John  says  that  “  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,”  he  means  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  of  the 
elect;  and  so  of  all  similar  statements  in  the  Bible.  For  the 
Scriptures  must  be  consistent.  The  Calvinistic  system  being 
established  by  Scriptural  texts,  being  logical,  and  having  pro¬ 
duced  the  staunchest  heroes  of  the  cross  in  every  age  and 
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country,  all  statements  of  Scripture  must  be  interpreted  so 
as  to  harmonize  with  it.  This  plausible  statement  of  the  case 
satisfied  me,  and  put  me  off  my  guard.  Nevertheless,  during 
all  the  years  of  my  exclusive  attention  to  the  work  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  I  had  my  mental  perplexities  as  to  the  religion  I  was 
experiencing  and  preaching.  And  I  never  ceased  to  pray 
that  I  might  see  revealed  truth  more  clearly,  and  preach 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  moral  character  of  God  being 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  me,  I  made  very  little  progress. 

I  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  for  many  years,  when  I 
happened  to  read  Dr.  Chalmers’s  sermon  on  the  text  “  God 
is  Love.”  This  led  me  to  think  along  a  line  that  was  new  to 
me.  I  began  to  see  clearly  that  there  was  something  wrong 
in  our  “  Confession  of  Faith,”  and  my  sympathies  turned 
toward  the  views  entertained  by  our  New  School  brethren. 
But  I  was  about  seventy  years  of  age  before  my  prayers 
were  fully  answered,  and  my;  eyes  entirely  opened.  Grad¬ 
ually  I  began  to  see  the  truth  revealed  in  a  clearer  light,  and 
with  great  peace,  comfort,  and  joy.  I  now  saw  that  ritual¬ 
istic  Christianity,  embracing  the  greater  portion  of  the  nom¬ 
inally  Christian  world,  was  one  erroneous  extreme;  and  that 
rationalistic  Christianity,  prevailing  among  many  of  the  highly 
educated,  was  the  other  erroneous  extreme,  and  that  between 
these  two  extremes  lies  evangelical  religion  or  Spiritual 
Christianity.  This  last  is  the  religion  revealed  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  “  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.”  And  it  was  a  happy  day  for  me  when  I  first 
saw  the  simplicity,  the  excellence,  the  reasonableness,  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Spiritual  Christianity. 

About  the  time  of  my  deliverance  from  error,  a  great  effort 
was  being  made  to  revise,  or  to  modify  in  some  way,  the 
“  Confession  of  Faith  ”  of  our  Church.  I  was  deeply  inter- 
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ested  in  it  and  did  all  I  could  in  my  humble  way,  to  aid  the 
movement.  At  Los  Angeles  in  1903,  the  General  Assembly, 
of  the  largest  Calvinist  body  in  the  world,  broke  in  pieces,  and 
“  smashed  to  smithereens,”  the  logical  System  of  the  Five 
Points,  and  that  without  one  dissenting  voice.  This  was  done 
by  adding  to  the  “  Confession  of  Faith  ”  two  new  chapters  — 
one  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  one  on  the  Love  of  God  and 
Missions ;  but  especially  by  incorporating  in  the  “  Confes¬ 
sion  ”  a  declaratory  statement  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
holds  the  doctrine  of  God’s  eternal  decree  in  harmony  with 
the  doctrine  of  His  love  to  all  mankind ;  the  gift  of  His  Son 
to  be  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and 
His  readiness  to  bestow  His  grace  on  all  who  seek  it;  that 
God  desires  not  the  death  of  any  sinner,  but  has  provided  in 
Christ  a  salvation  sufficient  for  all,  and  that  His  decree  hin¬ 
ders  no  man  from  accepting  that  offer. 

The  acceptance  of  these  truths  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
as  being  just  as  true  and  authoritative  as  the  Calvinistic 
truths,  brought  to  an  end  the  old  and  perpetual  controversy 
between  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  There  is  no  longer  any 
ground  for  dispute. 

Lord  Acton,  professor  of  history  at  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity,  made  this  remark,  as  true  as  it  is  suggestive :  “All 
understanding  of  history  depends  on  one’s  understanding  the 
forces  that  make  it,  and  religious  forces  are  the  most  active 
and  the  most  definite.”  For  this  reason  I  regard  the  action 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1903  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  of  this  eventful  century.  It  has  made  the 
Presbyterian  Church  one  of  the  foremost  evangelistic  bodies 
in  the  world.  It  will  help  to  make  this  the  great  Christian 
century.  Before  every  Presbyterian  now  lies  the  completed, 
perfect,  and  final  revelation  of  the  living  God  contained  in 
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the  New  Testament,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  creed  of  the 
church  to  hinder  or  cramp  him  in  the  study  of  it. 

We  Presbyterians  are  still  Calvinists;  but  moderate  or 
Scriptural  Calvinists.  The  only  difference  now  between  us 
and  our  Arminian  brethren  is  that  we  emphasize  God’s  sov¬ 
ereignty,  and  they  emphasize  man’s  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  They  believe  in  God’s  sovereignty,  and  we  believe  in 
man’s  freedom  and  responsibility.  Our  creed  is  the  same.  In 
our  preaching  we  may  differ  a  little.  We  lay  the  accent  on 
God’s  sovereignty.  His  universal  providence,  the  fallen  and 
sinful  condition  of  man,  his  entire  dependence  on  the  mercy 
and  grace  of  God,  and  the  Scriptural  truths  with  regard  to 
foreordination  and  election.  These  are  first  truths,  necessary 
truths,  if  there  be  a  living  God,  and  if  there  be  any  true  re¬ 
ligion.  Without  these  truths  being  known,  or  at  least  felt, 
man  cannot  pray  to  God. 

There  is  a  special  reason  why  all  evangelical  Christians 
should  lay  the  accent  on  the  divine  side  of  truth,  while  the 
human  side  should  not  be  omitted.  Dr.  Forsyth,  an  eminent 
and  able  writer,  representing  the  Independents  of  England, 
says  that  the  trend  of  religious  thought  for  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years  has  been  to  minimize  God  and  to  magnify  man. 
This  is  a  true  saying  and  a , very  sad  one. 

Dr.  Trumbull,  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  in  an 
address  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  discussed  the  question 
“  What  is  the  most  dangerous  heresy  to-day  ?  ”  He  declared 
it  to  be  the  emphasis  given  in  the  Christian  Church  itself 
“  on  what  we  do  for  God,  instead  of  on  what  God  does  for 
us.”  And  ,the  Herald  and  Presbyter,  in  quoting  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  remarks,  indorses  the  sentiment,  and  says  that  “  while 
Christian  service  is  the  fruit  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  heresy 
and  danger  in  magnifying  it  above  the  Gospel.”  I  would  add 
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that  the  truth  about  what  God  our  Saviour  has  done,  is 
doing",  and  has  promised  yet  to  do  for  sinners  is  what  the 
poor,  sinning,  suffering,  dying  world,  in  its  dire  extremity, 
is  looking  and  longing  for. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  confusion,  of  anxiety  and 
fear,  of  suffering  and  death,  when  men  are  thinking  more 
about  God,  and  feeling  their  need  of  God  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  I  hope  that  all  evangelical  Christians  will  endeavor  in 
their  preaching  and  practice  to  bring  God  back  into  His  own, 
His  rightful  place.  His  supreme  sovereignty  in  the  thinking 
and  doing  of  men.  It  will  be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Christian  Church  and  of  all  mankind.  Here  is  a  good  text: 
“  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord.” 

That  all  controversy  should  be  at  an  end  forever,  touching 
those  points  which  formerly  separated  us,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  incidents.  Dr.  Munhall,  the  well-known 
evangelist  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  New 
York  Christian  Advocate  of  July  11,  1901,  said: — 

“  More  than,  twenty  years  ago  I  heard  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  Curry 
[of  the  M.  E.  Church]  deliver  an  address  on  ‘  Man’s  Free  Moral 
Agency.’  When  through  he  added:  ‘  But  some  of  you  ask,  How 
about  those  statements  In  the  Bible  about  God’s  sovereignty  and 
predestination?  I  answer,  Since  they  are  in  God’s  word  I  believe 
them,  because  they  are  true.  And  you  ask,  How  can  you  reconcile 
them?  I  reply,  I  cannot,  but  I  believe  them!  ’ 

“  Some  time  afterward  I  heard  the  late  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of 
Princeton,  lecture  on  God’s  sovereignty  and  predestination.  When 
through,  he  added:  ‘  But  some  of  you  ask.  Does  not  the  Bible  teach 
that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent?  I  reply.  It  certainly  does.  And 
you  ask,  How  can  you  reconcile  these  two  apparently  contradictory 
views?  I  answer,  I  cannot,  but  I  believe  them  with  all  my  heart, 
because  they  are  both  clearly  taught  in  the  word  of  God.’  ” 

Every  true  Christian  will  receive  revealed  truths  hard  to 
understand,  in  the  same  childlike  spirit.  For  “  whosoever 
shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in 
no  wise  enter  therein.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

BASIC  FACTS  FOR  SOCIOLOGISTS. 

1st.  Truth  does  not  permit  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Nature’s  gifts  are  neither  prodigal  nor  evenly  distributed. 
Civilization  is  the  product  only  of  constant  toil  and  self- 
denial.  It  is  difficult  both  to  acquire  and  to  retain  the  capital 
necessary  to  attain  the  ends  of  civilized  society.  At  no  time 
is  there  on  hand  eighteen  months’  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
world.  Starvation  is  never  far  from  the  door  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Even  the  solid  structures  forming  the  most  perma¬ 
nent  investments  of  capital  become  worthless  if  neglected 
for  only  a  few  years. 

2d.  Population  tends  to  increase  faster  than  attainable 
means  of  sustenance.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  from  5,000,000  in  1800  to  100,000,000  in  1915, 
that  is,  twentyfold.  The  population  in  England  has  increased 
from  8,000,000  in  1800  to  34,000,000  in  1910,  more  than 
fourfold.  The  population  of  the  British  Isles  increased  from 
15,000,000  in  1800  to  45,000,000  in  1900,  or  threefold.  The 
population  of  Japan  has  increased  from  33,000,000  in  1874 
to  56,000,000  in  1916,  or  nearly  twofold.  The  population  of 
Germany  has  increased  from  33,000,000  in  1866  to  65,000,- 
000  in  1910,  thus  doubling  in  a  little  of  over  forty  years. 

The  abundant  supply  of  raw  material  in  the  United  States 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  exploitation  of  its  supera¬ 
bundant  reserve  stores  of  nature ;  but  the  fertility  of  the  land 
has  already  been  uniformly  depleted,  and  to  continue  the 
increasing  needed  supply  of  agricultural  products  there  must 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  300.  8 
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be  an  enormous  investment  of  capital  and  a  revolution  in 
agricultural  methods.  It  will  be  impossible  to  supply  the 
populations  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan  with  the 
necessities  of  life  if  the  populations  continue  to  increase  at 
their  present  rate.  Previous  to  1874,  the  population  of  Japan 
had  been  kept  down  by  infanticide,  and  periodical  outbreaks 
of  pestilence  and  famine.  The  abolition  of  infanticide  and 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  vaccination  and  general  hy¬ 
gienic  improvements  have  secured  the  rate  of  increase  noted. 
Not  only  the  Japanese  statesmen,  but  the  German,  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  are,  and  the  American  statesmen  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  at  their  wits’  end  to  adjust  their  laws  to  the  changing 
conditions  connected  with  this  increase  of  population.  De¬ 
structive  as  is  the  present  war,  population  will  soon  recover 
its  rate  of  increase  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  these  facts. 

3d.  An  equal  distribution  of  the  world’s  goods  among  its 
population  would  in  the  end  scarcely  raise  at  all  the  general 
level  of  comfort.  If  the  profits  of  our  agricultural  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  interests  were  wholly  distributed  among  the  whole 
population,  it  would  not  add  more  than  could  be  easily  con¬ 
sumed  as  we  go  along.  If  all  fortunes  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  common  level,  instead  of  its  making  all  rich,  it 
would  make  all  poor,  and  the  condition  of  things  w'ould  tend 
to  greater  and  greater  depths  of  poverty.  Effective  increase 
in  production  of  the  world’s  supply  will  depend  more  and 
more  upon  large  accumulations  of  capital  controlled  by  agents 
who  are  not  only  honest  but  skillful  and  competent. 

4th.  The  safety  and  productiveness  of  capital  essential  to 
the  progress  of  society  depend  upon  utilizing  the  sagacity 
in  investment,  and  the  ability  in  organization  and  execution, 
which  only  a  few  possess.  If  a  capitalist  builds  his  factory 
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where  rents  are  too  high,  or  transportation  too  difficult,  or 
the  market  too  limited,  or  the  cost  of  labor  too  great,  or  the 
adjustment  of  laborers  defective,  the  expenses  will  soon  eat 
up  the  capital,  and  there  will  be  profit  to  nobody,  and  ultimate 
loss  to  all.  The  great  problem  is  to  secure  managers  of  busi¬ 
ness  possessing  such  knowledge  of  details,  and  such  execu¬ 
tive  ability,  that  they  can  reduce  the  waste  both  of  labor  and 
material  to  a  minimum.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  man¬ 
agement  is  to  be  secured,  except  through  the  free  play  of 
competition,  which  permits  the  wage-earner  to  rise  according 
to  his  approved  ability.  The  workingmen  of  the  present 
must  furnish  the  managers  of  the  future. 

5th.  The  true  philanthropist  keeps  in  view  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  population.  His  sympathies  are  not  expended 
chiefly  upon  the  most  clamorous ;  that  would  indicate  great 
narrowness  of  view.  Sympathy  is  due  to  the  most  needy  and 
the  most  numerous  according  to  their  wants,  and  should  be 
broad  enough  to  coniprehend  the  whole  circle  of  human  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  not  true  philanthropy  to  give  a  man  bread 
ZLntIwut  work  when  his  whole  welfare  demands  that  he  should 
have  bread  zoith  zvork.  Moderate  wages  and  stability  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  better  than  high  wages  and  instability. 

6th.  Organized  capitalists  and  organized  wage-earners 
constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  people.  The  farming 
population  (constituting  in  itself  more  than  half  the  nation), 
together  with  those  who  are  rendering  personal  service,  and 
the  great  company  of  small  manufacturers,  small  tradesmen, 
and  common  laborers,  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  out¬ 
numbering  the  others  ten  to  one.  These  classes  are  supremely 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  stable  government,  free  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  orderly  conduct 
of  business.  They  must  insist  upon  freedom  of  commerce 
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and  transportation,  and  upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
in  securing  employment.  If  there  are  quarrels  between  organ¬ 
ized  capitalists  and  organized  wage-earners,  they  must  be 
settled  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 

7th.  It  is  these  unorganized  masses  of  the  people  that 
most  need  defense  and  protection.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
likely  contingency  that,  for  example,  the  railroad  managers 
and  the  managers  of  the  labor  organizations  may  so  com¬ 
bine  as  to  destroy  the  profits  of  railroad  investments,  and 
raise  the  price  of  railroad  transportation,  by  giving  extrava¬ 
gant  salaries  to  the  officers  and  more  than  market  wages  to 
the  men  employed,  and  thus  burden  the  whole  country  beyond 
endurance,  and  produce  a  monopoly  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind. 

8th.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  wage-earners  themselves 
that  they  be  held  to  the  same  high  standard  of  character  and 
honor  which  is  set  for  men  in  general.  The  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  are  for  all.  A  wage-earner  cannot  afford  to  have 
his  contract  held  as  less  sacred  than  that  of  any  other  man. 
Otherwise  he  is  demoralized  and  dishonored  at  the  very  out¬ 
set,  and  cannot  have  the  blessings  which  come  to  the  man 
who  when  he  swears  to  his  own  hurt  changes  not.  One  of 
the  most  alarming  things  in  connection  with  the  strikes  which 
from  time  to  time  paralyze  the  business  of  the  country,  is  the 
readiness  with  which  the  wage-earners  are  led  to  disregard 
their  contracts  and  to  violate  their  word.  Since,  as  the  laws 
are  now  enacted,  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  a  contract  against 
a  poor  man,  there  is  all  the  greater  need  that  the  sentiment 
of  honor  be  strengthened  in  his  mind.  For  a  wage-earner 
solemnly  to  engage  to  do  a  piece  of  work  and  then,  without 
due  notice,  to  break  his  contract  at  the  beck  of  a  labor  organ- 
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ization,  is  as  injurious  to  him  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  employer 
and  cruel  to  the  public. 

9th.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  any  successful  social  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  world  except  on  the  basis  of  noble  character. 
Any  theory  of  human  society  which  does  not  provide  against 
the  all-prevalent  perversions  of  conduct  connected  with  hu¬ 
man  sinfulness  must  be  disappointing  and  disastrous.  At 
every  point  we  have  to  guard  against  the  temptation  to  neg¬ 
ligence  of  opportunities  and  perversions  of  trusts  to  which 
both  ourselves  and  others  are  constantly  subjected. 

10th.  While  it  is  a  hopeful  view  which  we  entertain  of 
the  future,  the  hopefulness  mainly  rests  upon  our  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  man’s  higher  nature  to  lift  him  above  his 
environment  and  make  him  the  master  of  circumstances,  rather 
than  their  creature.  It  is  true  that  we  are  bound  to  do  all 
we  can  to  secure  a  perfect  environment  for  each  individual. 
But  3  perfect  environment  will  be  one  which  throws  great 
responsibility  upon  the  individual.  Nobody  can  be  made 
happy  against  his  will,  or  be  made  noble  without  his  own 
exertions.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  high  aspirations  can  rise 
superior  to  almost  any  environment.  The  world  is  full  of 
successful  men  who  have  by  conquering  difficulties  made 
themselves  strong,  and  thereby  acquired  the  power  of  achiev¬ 
ing  success. 

11th.  Practically  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade 
young  people  to  see  the  advantage  of  certain  essential  forms 
of  self-deinal  in  the  beginning  of  life.  To  abstain  from  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  beverages,  and  from  attendance 
on  cheap  and  demoralizing  shows,  and  devote  the  time  and 
money  thus  spent,  in  improving  the  mind,  or  in  perfecting 
one’s  trade,  would  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  boy  who  has 
no  encouragement  in  these  directions  either  among  his  com- 
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panions  or  at  his  home.  To  provide  motives  which  shall 
secure  such  a  high  standard  of  personal  character  in  the 
units  of  society  is  the  most  important  service  which  can  be 
rendered  to  it. 

12th.  If  the  time  which  is  now  spent  in  embittering  the 
children  of  the  wage-earners  by  exaggerated  representations 
of  the  hardness  of  their  lot,  and  in  filling  their  minds  with 
perverted  notions  of  the  way  to  success,  were  spent  in  per¬ 
suading  them  to  appreciate  the  advantages  they  already  have, 
untold  results  would  be  witnessed  in  the  improvement  of 
society  and  in  the  enrichment  of  individual  and  family  life. 

W  hen  free  libraries  are  inviting  all  to  revel  in  their  inex¬ 
haustible  stores  of  varied  entertainment  and  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  when,  for  the  price  of  two  cigars,  one  can  purchase  a 
copy  of  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  or  two  plays  of  Shakespeare ;  and 
when,  for  the  price  of  admittance  to  a  cheap  variety  show, 
one  can  become  the  owner  of  Macaulay’s  Essays,  or  of  a 
standard  history  of  England ;  and,  for  a  week’s  wages,  can 
purchase  a  well-selected  library,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  road 
to  true  success  is  closed  to  the  masses.  There  is  far  more 
need  of  a  revival  of  high  aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  young 
than  there  is  of  a  revival  of  business.  Indeed,  this  would  be 
a  revival  of  business.  To  learn  to  appreciate  and  improve 
such  advantages  as  are  now  within  the  reach  of  all  is  of  more 
worth  to  the  individual  than  the  acquisition  of  a  fortune. 

13th.  But  when  all  has  been  done  that  is  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  wealth  and  equalize  its  distribution, 
and  to  stimulate  the  highest  ideals  of  conduct  and  character, 
there  will  still  be  many  disappointments,  great  sorrow,  and 
much  suffering  in  the  world.  No  one  can  certainly  forecast 
the  future.  In  our  turn  we  shall  all  need  the  sympathy  of 
friends  and  the  consolations  of  religion.  The  riches  of  the 
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capitalist  will  often  take  wings  and  fly  away,  the  efforts  of 
the  husbandman  will  occasionally  fail,  and  the  labor  market 
will  be  subject  to  fluctuations  which  cannot  be  wholly  pro¬ 
vided  against.  But  amid  the  natural  relationships  of  free 
society  these  shocks  will  be  so  relieved  by  the  sympathy  of 
friends  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  followers  of  Christ  that 
the  force  of  our  disappointments  will  be  greatly  broken.  To 
the  virtuous,  wherever  noble  ideas  are  honored  and  main¬ 
tained,  life  will  be  full  of  gain.  In  such  a  society  even  the 
selfish  instincts  of  men  will  be  made  useful. 

14th.  In  the  near  future  the  demand  upon  our  legisla¬ 
tors,  judiciary,  and  executive  officers  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  It  will  require  something  more  than  good  intentions 
to  constitute  a  man  a  statesman.  He  must  be  broader-minded 
than  ever,  and  better  equipped  than  ever  before  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history  of  human  nature  and  of  the  ways  in  which 
it  responds  to  the  strains  which  are  put  upon  it.  A  pure 
democracy  is  out  of  reach  of  any  large  collection  of 
communities.  How  to  secure  faithful  and  competent  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  are  to  make  and  execute  the  laws  adapted  to 
promote  the  general  good  in  the  changing  conditions  which 
are  upon  us  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  democracy.  An 
inveterate  majority  is  in  danger  of  being  the  most  remorse¬ 
less  oppressor  of  the  minority.  Witness  the  condition  of 
Christian  people  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Hence  the 
importance  of  constitutional  provisions  made  in  sober  mo¬ 
ments,  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made  for  protection  from 
a  majority  drunk  with  a  sense  of  its  power. 

For  the  management  of  great  enterprises,  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  a  knave  and  a  fool.  Woe  to  thee,  O  land, 
when  thy  king  is  a  child  ” ;  “  When  the  wicked  beareth  rule, 
the  people  mourn.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

“  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  HEXATEUCH.” 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this  book  ^  without  making 
large  allowances  for  the  extraordinary  mentality  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  documentary  criticism.  No  careful  and  im¬ 
partial  person  who  examines  their  work  critically  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  stand  on  a  different  plane 
from  ordinary  mortals,  and  that  their  initial  assumptions  ex¬ 
clude  the  methods  by  which  in  all  scientific  inquiries  truth 
is  sought  and  established.  The  rest  of  us  would  not  dream 
of  taking  up  definite  attitudes  on  disputed  points  without  sat¬ 
isfying  ourselves  of  the  soundness  of  what  we  proposed  to 
state,  but  a  higher  critic  feels  himself  absolved  from  any  such 
duty.  Indeed,  he  will  go  further,  and  make  statements  that 
are  entirely  contrary  to  fact  on  matters  where  there  is  no 
dispute.  This  must  be  the  explanation  of  the  paragraph  on 
page  15: — 

“  Specific  mention  should  be  made  of  Wiener  and  Dahse,  who 
hold  that  the  analysis  is  impossible  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  MT  (Hebrew  text  of  the  OT)  as  compared  with  the  LXX 
(Greek  translations).  They  insist  that  the  LXX  proves  the  use 
of  the  divine  name  to  be  no  safe  criterion  for  the  separation  of 
the  sources  (which  critics  would  generally  admit).  But  Wiener 
and  Dahse  have  not  published  a  systematic  study  of  the  analysis, 
so  that  their  views  are  not  accessible  for  the  present  purpose.” 

How  far  is  the  last  sentence  true  ?  “  The  Origin  of  the 

Pentateuch  ”  was  translated  into  German  by  Dahse,  and  con- 

’  The  Sources  of  the  Hexateuch,  J,  E,  and  P,  in  the  Text  of  the 
American  Standard  Edition,  according  to  the  Consensus  of  Schol¬ 
arship.  Edited  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Edgar  Sheffield 
Brightman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Religion  in  Wesleyan 
University.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1918.  $3.00,  net. 
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sequently  represents  in  large  measure  the  views  of  us  both. 
This  is  entirely  ignored,  as  are,  also,  my  “  Essays  in  Penta- 
teuchal  Criticism,”  “  Pentateuchal  Studies,”  “  Studies  in  Bib¬ 
lical  Law,”  and  all  my  papers  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  and 
other  Reviews  to  which  Dahse  refers  so  frequently  in  his 
writings.  So,  too,  are  all  my  articles  in  “  Murray’s  Illustrated 
Bible  Dictionary  ”  and  “  The  International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia,”  except  only  the  article  “  Pentateuch,”  which 
Brightman  quotes.  If  he  has  read  the  whole  of  that  article 
he  has  had  ample  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  writ¬ 
ings  which  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  impartial 
seeker  after  truth  to  write  the  paragraph  cited. 

A  volume  of  this  kind  ranges  over  too  many  points  to  be 
dealt  with  exhaustively  in  the  course  of  a  critical  note,  and  it 
is  the  less  necessary  to  treat  them  in  detail  because  Bright¬ 
man  will  find  that  the  foundations  of  his  positions  have  been 
utterly  demolished  in  the  writings  named.  His  light-hearted 
ignorance  of  my  work  is  so  thoroughgoing  that  he  apparently 
thinks  that  I  have  published  nothing  about  Skinner’s  “  Gene¬ 
sis  ”  or  Driver’s  1914  edition  or  MeXeile’s  “  Exodus  ”  ^  or 
Sellin  or  Steucrnagel !  With  Skinner’s  reply  to  me  and  my 
rejoinders  he  is,  of  course,  equally  unacquainted.  His  atti¬ 
tude.  therefore,  is  chiefly  interesting  for  two  reasons :  On  the 
one  hand,  it  shows  how  completely  writers  of  his  type  allow 
themselves  to  be  dominated  by  a  few  authors  and  technical 
journals  without  ever  attempting  to  consider  any  other  side 
of  a  case.  On  the  other,  it  proves  that,  given  a  sufficiently 
resolute  policy,  even  they  can  be  made  to  hear  some  faint 
echo  of  the  truth ;  for,  though  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
controversy  in  which  Skinner  was  the  protagonist  and  of  the 
part  played  in  it  by  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  he  has  somehow 
managed  to  discover  that  it  is  dangerous  to  rely  any  longer 
on  Astruc’s  clue.  He  even  quotes  with  approval  a  German 
suckling-scholar  w4io  ‘  calls  dependence  on  this  criterion  the 
“  baby-shoes  ”  of  criticism  that  need  to  be  taken  off.’  Con¬ 
sidering  the  role  it  has  played  in  Biblical  criticism,  the  posi- 

‘  See  the  Churchman.  1908,  pp.  664-675  (London;  Elliot  Stock). 
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tion  now  taken  up  by  the  documentary  theorists  is  sufficiently 
gratifying.  The  truth  is  that  they  were  unanimously  and 
irretrievably  wrong  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  dare  not 
face  the  consequences.  Another  pleasant  feature  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  we  are  presented  with  a  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  “  scholars  ”  and  an  admission  that  not  all 
“  scholars  ”  are  agreed. 

“  There  are  many  intelligent  and  educated  Christians  —  even 
some  scholars  —  who  do  not  accept  the  critical  analysis,  with  its 
denial  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  said  that  ‘  all  scholars  agree '  on  the  results? 

“  By  a  scholar  or  a  critic  in  this  book  is  meant  one  who  (1)  has 
made  an  expert  and  intensive  study  of  the  problem  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  being  familiar  both  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself  and  with 
the  range  of  scholarly  discussion  on  all  sides  of  debated  ques¬ 
tions;  and  (2)  has  published  his  results  in  monographs  that  have 
been  recognized  by  scholars  in  general  as  worthy  of  attention. 
Practically  no  such  monographs  have  been  recently  publisht^d  by 
scholars  that  do  not  accept  the  critical  standpoint. 

"  By  the  expression  ‘  all  scholars  agree '  is  meant  that  the  schol¬ 
ars  whose  works  have  been  consulted  (except  Eerdmans  and  his 
school)  are  at  one  in  support  of  the  opinion  in  question  save  per¬ 
haps  for  possible  variations  in  minor  matters  that  do  not  affect 
the  significant  content  of  the  documents.  Practically  all  the  im¬ 
portant  critics  since  Wellhausen  have  been  consulted”  (pp.  10  f.). 

The  statement  about  the  supposed  non-publication  of  mon¬ 
ographs  on  the  conservative  side  is,  of  course,  untrue,  as  is 
shown  by  the  published  work  of  Troelstra,  Pope,  Dahse,  Orr, 
Moller,  Griffiths,  Krautlein,  Kyle,  and  the  present  writer, 
and  the  “  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  ”  and 
“  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary.”  But  the  para¬ 
graphs  quoted  represent  a  great  advance  on  the  haughty  atti¬ 
tude  adopted  by  the  higher  critics  ten  years  ago. 

It  will,  however,  be  noted  that  Brightman  is  still  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  fallacy  that  makes  scholarship 
and  philology  interchangeable  terms.  It  is  of  course  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  suggest  that,  in  the  Semitic  field  any  more  than  in 
any  other,  philology  can  make  a  man  competent  to  express 
opinions  on  involved  questions  of  law  or  history  without  first 
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acquiring-  the  necessary  special  training ;  but  as  yet  our  author 
knows  no  better.  And  so  he  is  to  be  found  joining  the  goodlv 
band  of  hapless  theologians  who  have  sought  to  pin  the  ear 
of  a  slave  to  a  mound  of  earth  or  stones,  miscalled  a  sanctu¬ 
ary  and  then  mistaken  for  a  house.  Exodus  “  xxi.  6  probably 
refers  to  the  local  sanctuary”  (p.  161).  He  could  not  have 
written  this  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the  following 
articles  in  the  ”  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,” 
together  with  the  literature  cited  in  them :  “Altar  A,”  “Asy¬ 
lum,”  “  Sacrifice,”  and  '“  Sanctuary.”  Of  these  he  should  be¬ 
gin  with  the  article  “Altar,”  because  it  is  illustrated,  and  gives 
pictorial  assistance  in  the  task  of  realizing  the  conditions  with 
which  every  contemporary  was  familiar.  Let  him  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  longer  discussions  to  which  those  articles  refer 
him  ;  and  if  he  makes  a  really  conscientious  and  intensive  study 
of  the  subject,  he  will  certainly  not  remain  a  follower  of  Well- 
hausen’s. 

But  the  note  I  have  quoted  goes  on  to  suggest,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  the  view  of  Eerdmans  that  the  verse  of  Exodus  refers 
to  “  the  household  gods.”  He  will  find  this  demolished  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1908,  pp.  108  f. 

I  take  one  or  two  other  instances  of  the  way  in  which  even 
in  small  details  Brightman  has  been  answered  by  anticipation 
in  the  studies  he  ignores.  On  page  210  we  are  told  that  “  only 
three  items  of  Dt  unnamed  by  JE  are  found  in  P.”  He  will 
find  four  more  on  pages  202  f.  of  “  Pentateuchal  Studies.” 
Or  again  let  him  compare  what  he  has  written  about  J  and 
E  with  the  portions  of  the  same  volume  that  deal  with  Gene¬ 
sis  and  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1915.  Or  let 
him  take  the  result  of  which  he  is  most  confident,  the  dating 
of  P  “  shortly  before  Ezra,  that  is,  about  500.  This  result 
of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  is  accepted  by  all  critics  to¬ 
day”  (p.  211).  Then  let  him  study  the  arguments  on  pages 
118-133  of  the  “Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,”  looking  up  the 
references  and  examining  each  point  seriatim,  to  see  if  he  can 
meet  it.  And  when  he  finds,  as  he  inevitably  must,  that  he 
himself  cannot  answer  these  points,  let  him  remember  that 
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for  many  years  now  they  have  been  pressed  on  the  attention 
of  the  leading  higher  critics  of  all  the  principal  countries,  and 
always,  with  the  same  result  —  that  no  answer  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  If  he  will  honestly  and  earnestly  undertake  these 
tasks,  the  outcome  of  his  volume  will  certainly  be  the  more 
intensive  scientific  and  religious  study  of  the  Hexateuch  that 
he  desiderates, 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 

BISHOP  GORE’S  MISSION  'TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  leading  centers  of  thought  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  being  thrilled  by  the  impassioned  appeals  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  for  an  increased  interest  of  the  churches  in  the 
establishment  of  a  league  of  nations  to  protect  the  world 
from  future  wars.  The  plan  for  such  a  league  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  it  were  clearly  presented  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Mr.  Raymond  L. 
Bridgman  in  an  article,  entitled  “A  World-Unity  Confer¬ 
ence,”  for  which  he  had  prepared  the  way  by  two  previous 
articles.^  The  object  of  the  Bishop’s  visit  to  America  is  to 
interest  the  general  public  in  the  questions,  and  to  get  them 
to  see  the  supreme  importance  of  continuing  the  present  “  war 
upon  war  ”  until  the  power  of  Germany  is  humbled,  and  of 
following  it  with  a  league  of  nations  such  as  that  advocated 
by  Mr.  Bridgman,  and  later  by  President  Wilson,'  and  by  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  of  which  Ex-President  Taft  is  the 
foremost  exponent.  We  are  glad  to  give  prominence  to  the 
Bishop’s  statement  of  the  grounds  of  hope  that  may  encour¬ 
age  and  inspire  us.  These  he  considers  under  three  heads : — 
“  1.  The  first  is  the  despair  of  the  future  which  fills  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  all  kinds  when  they  contemplate  the  tendencies 
of  national  rivalry  as  they  existed  before  the  war  and  led  to  its 
outbreak,  unless  they  can  be  profoundly  modified  or  effectively  re¬ 
strained.  We  simply  cannot  bear  to  think  of  making  a  peace, 
however  just  a  peace,  and  then  leaving  the  nations,  after  a  period 
’  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1911,  art.  “  'The  World  Person.” 
and  October,  1913,  art.  "A  Bureau  of  National  Assistance.” 
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of  exhaustion,  to  watch  one  another  w’ith  the  old  jealousy,  and 
build  up  armaments,  the  one  against  the  other,  with  more  than 
the  old  lavishness  of  expense,  and  a  scientific  Ingenuity  sharpened 
tenfold  by  experience,  and  form  alliances  as  of  old,  one  against 
another,  until  another  world-war  breaks  out.  If  this  be  all  that 
can  be  looked  for,  I  say,  despair  possesses  us.  Nothing  less  con¬ 
fronts  us  as  the  Inevitable  Issue  than  the  ruin  of  a  civilisation 
which  It  ha.s  taken  so  many  centuries  to  build  up:  both  Its  eco¬ 
nomic  ruin  and  the  ruin  of  its  culture  and  its  freedom.  I  suppose 
that  it  Is  this  dread  that  has  made  the  greatest  practical  statesmen 
In  many  countries  propound  and  support  a  project  which  seems 
to  vulgar  eyes  so  Idealistic  as  the  Lieague  of  Nations.  It  does  de¬ 
mand  a  va.st  change  of  mind  In  the  sentiment  of  nations  towards 
one  another.  But  our  practical  statesmen  recognise  that  nothing 
else  than  such  a  world-wide  repentance  can  save  the  situation 
from  ruin. 

"  2.  Our  second  ground  of  hope  is  the  progress  and  the  inter¬ 
national  sympathies  of  democracy.  In  his  splendid  *  Complaint  of 
Peace  ’  Erasmus,  in  1517,  ascribes  wars  to  kings  and  peaceful  ten¬ 
dencies  to  ‘  the  people,  the  Ignoble  vulgar.’  '  If  the  military  trans¬ 
actions  of  old  time  are  not  worth  remembrance,  let  him  who  can 
bear  the  loathsome  task  only  call  to  mind  the  wars  of  the  last 
twelve  years;  let  him  attentively  consider  the  causes  of  them  all, 
and  he  will  find  them  all  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
kings;  all  of  them  carried  on  with  infinite  detriment  to  the  peo¬ 
ple;  while,  in  most  instances,  the  people  had  not  the  smallest  con¬ 
cern  either  in  their  origin  or  their  Issue.’  ‘As  to  the  people;  in 
all  these  countries  the  greater  part  of  the  people  certainly  detest 
war,  and  most  devoutly  wish  for  peace.’ 

“  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  represents  still  the  truth  as  it  Is 
in  general.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  militarist  and  bellicose 
democracy;  and  certainly  where  a  nation  has  been  robbed  of  its 
territory  a  republic  will  be  as  determined  to  recover  it  as  a  mon¬ 
archy.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  remains  true  that  if  there  were 
nothing  but  really  democratic  nations,  whether  republics  or  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchies  in  form,  the  warlike  tendencies  of  the 
world  would  be  enormously  reduced;  and  the  more  international 
sympathy  and  Intercourse  came  to  prevail  among  democracies,  the 
less  chance  there  would  be  of  w'ar.  In  England  we  believe  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  working  people  will  give  the  readiest  welcome 
to  the  League  of  Nations,  and  will  be  the  least  afraid  of  what  It 
Involves. 

“  Now  all  appearances  point  to  the  progress  of  democratic  feel¬ 
ing  and  the  democratising  of  institutions  as  the  tendency  of  the 
future.  The  violence  of  the  Russian  reaction  is  not  likely  to  terrify 
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the  masses  of  the  people.  Thus  our  second  hope  lies  in  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  principle  of  democracy;  and,  if  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
secret  diplomacy,  yet  we  can  feel  a  rational  confidence  that,  the 
more  democratic  nations  become,  the  more  afraid  will  their  states¬ 
men  be  of  contracting  any  serious  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  which  the  people  are  not  cognisant. 

“  3.  But  in  the  last  place  —  we  look  with  a  profound  hope  to 
the  Christian  Church.  True,  there  is  no  rapid  road  to  heal  the 
divisions  of  Christendom.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  in  welcom¬ 
ing  and  promoting  the  League  of  Nations  the  Christian  Church 
should  not  even  now  act  as  if  it  were  one.  The  same  agret^ment 
to  act  together  is  feasible  on  all  social  and  moral  questions  so  far 
as  they  affect  public  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  League  of  Nations 
the  heads  of  the  Roman,  the  Anglican,  and  the  chief  Protestant 
communions,  both  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  America,  either 
have  spoken  in  a.ssent  already  or  are  likely  to  do  so  very  soon. 
Why  should  not  all  the  portions  of  Christendom  in  every  nation 
combine  into  a  single  body  to  welcome  and  to  propagate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  League?  For,  indeed,  it  is  its  own  voice  that  the 
Church  hears  echoed  back  by  the  statesmen  who  propose  it.  True 
it  is  we  are  a  long  way  off  a  reunited  Christendom  —  such  a 
supemational  fellowship  of  men  as  the  Catholic  Church  should 
be.  True  it  is  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  on  no  profess¬ 
edly  religious  basis,  and  will  exclude  no  nation  on  account  of  its 
religious  beliefs.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  few  practicable  meas¬ 
ures  which  w'ould  be  so  strong  a  witness  to  Christian  principles 
as  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  promote  and  maintain 
peace,  and  nothing  would  make  the  peoples  of  the  world  under¬ 
stand  what  Christianity  stands  for  better  than  the  spectacle  of  a 
divided  Christendom  reunited  at  least  to  promote  this  purpose. 

“  Thus  w'e  can  face  all  the  grave  difficulties  involved  in  a  League 
of  Nations  with  resolution  and  courage,  relying  on  the  hope  which 
springs  out  of  the  heart  of  despair  and  finds  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  old  order  the  promise  of  the  new  —  on  the  sound  instinct  of 
democracy  triumphing  over  dynastic  ambitions  —  and  on  the  re¬ 
viving  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  catholic  fellowship.  It  is 
the  will  of  God.” 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Bohemian  (Cech)  Bibliography:  A  finding  list  of  writings 
in  English  relating  to  Bohemia  and  the  Cechs.  By  Thomas 
Capek  and  Anna  Vostrovsky  Capek.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
Pp.  256.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1918. 
$1.50,  net. 

The  French  savant  and  Slavist  Ernest  Denis  complains  of 
a  jealous  Nemesis  whose  caprice  has  consigned  Bohemia  and 
its  people  to  centuries  of  oppression  and  oblivion,  because 
they  once  had  the  temerity  to  be  centuries  ahead  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty,  and  in  general  culture  and  enlightenment.  Such, 
he  remarks,  has  ever  been  the  fate  of  those  who  blaze  the 
path  of  human  progress  and  achievement.  And  in  view  of 
Bohemia’s  contribution  in  this  regard  the  observation  holds 
true.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  little  is  known  about  her,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  English-speaking  world.  The  author  of  the 
volume  under  review  finds  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
in  three  main  causes :  “  They  [the  Cechs]  are  not  a  free  na¬ 
tion.  They  are  a  landlocked  nation.  They  are  rated  a  small 
nation.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  these  causes  have 
operated  to  produce  an  incredible  state  of  ignorance  of 
things  Bohemian  among  English-speaking  peoples.  Among 
the  causes  cited,  that  of  non-freedom  seems  to  us  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  illuminating.  Teutonic  envy  and  malignity  have 
done  more  than  all  the  other  causes  combined  to  rob  Bohemia 
of  her  just  deserts  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  fill  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  with  misconceptions  about  her  and  preju¬ 
dice  against  her.  And  that  German  influence  has  been  able 
to  perform  this  task  so  well  appears  the  more  astonishing 
when  one  glances  through  the  pages  of  this  unique  volume. 
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For  the  amount  of  printed  matter  on  things  Bohemian  in  the 
English  language  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  reader. 

The  book  is  in  no  sense  a  bibliography  of  Bohemian  liter¬ 
ature,  but  a  complete  and  exhaustive  list  of  works  —  such  as 
books,  excerpts,  magazine  and  other  articles,  periodicals, 
monuments,  documents  —  in  English  on  Bohemian  culture 
in  its  widest  sense.  In  twenty-four  chapters  the  author 
covers  such  topics  as  Bohemian  Art,  Bibliography,  Biog¬ 
raphy,  Glass,  Dictionaries  and  Grammars,  Drama,  Fiction, 
Folk-lore,  Guides,  History,  Language  and  Literature,  Music, 
Periodicals,  Plans  and  Maps,  Views,  Politics,  Journals,  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Sociology,  Geography,  Travel,  Prague,  the  Sokols. 
Two  great  names  in  Bohemian  history  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  copious  material  devoted  to  them  — 
Hus  and  Komensky  (Comenius).  At  the  end  of  the  volume 
is  found  what  to  English  historians  will  be  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  part  of  the  collection  —  a  chapter  on  “  Bo¬ 
hemia  in  British  State  Papers  and  Manuscripts.”.  This 
section  was  compiled  with  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  Leonard 
C.  Wharton.  The  first  English  state  paper  on  Bohemian 
affairs  cited  is  dated  November  10,  1302.  Naturally  the 
larger  part  of  this  material  centers  about  the  events  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  which  brought  Bohemian  independence 
to  an  end.  American  colonial  history  supplies  an  important 
item  in  the  person  of  Augustine  Herrman  (who  was  wont 
to  sign  himself  Bohemiensis),  the  Bohemian  exile  settled  in 
Maryland,  who  prepared  and  published  the  first  map  of  the 
Chesapeake  region  in  1670.  The  references  to  points  of  con¬ 
tact  between  Bohemia  and  English  in  history  cover  over  fifty 
pages.  The  frontispiece  is  a  facsimile  of  a  MS.  copy  of  an 
English  History  of  Bohemia  found  in  the  British  Museum 
and  dating  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  twenty-three,  all  full- 
paged,  are  most  interesting  and  valuable.  They  include  por¬ 
traits,  title-pages  of  books,  copies  of  MSS.,  memorial  tablets, 
pages  from  periodicals,  and  a  double-page  facsimile  of  the 
aforementioned  map  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  Eng- 
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lish  reader  will  be  impressed  with  the  portraits  of  two  queens, 
—  Anne  of  Bohemia,  spouse  of  Richard  II.,  and  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  consort  of  Frederick  I.'  of  Bohemia.  The  latter  was 
the  last  real  Bohemian  queen,  all  subsequent  ones  being  em¬ 
presses  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  of  Austria.  The  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  nations,  England  and  Bohemia,  is 
thus  brought  into  prominence. 

The  material  presented  in  the  250  pages  of  the  volume  is 
at  once  highly  important  and  significant  and  interesting.  The 
student  of  Bohemian  affairs  will  find  in  it  abundant  and  varied 
references  to  all  the  topics  which  may  conceivably  interest  the 
English  reader  seeking  information  on  Bohemia,  and  light 
on  current  events  which  have  suddenly  brought  her  once 
more  to  the  front  as  an  international  factor.  A  word  about 
the  terms  “  Bohemia  ”  and  “  Cech.”  The  author  devotes 
some  space  to  the  elucidation  of  this,  to  many,  puzzling  ques¬ 
tion,  showing  their  exact  connotation  and  relations.  And 
that  the  effort  is  not  a  work  of  supererogation  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  recently  an  editor  of  note  referred  to  the 
Cecho-Slovaks  as  Greco-Polaks.  The  introductory  note  on 
Bohemian  pronunciation  will  be  found  helpful.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  typography  a  few  infelicities  might  be  pointed  out. 
For  instance,  the  confusion  of  Bohemian  and  English  meth¬ 
ods  of  capitalization  in  giving  the  titles  of  books  (p.  73)  ; 
and  the  term  “  Pronouncer  ”  (p.  75)  is  certainly  inferior 
to  “  Orthoepist  ” ;  also  “Self-tuition”  (p.  73)  to  “Self- 
Instruction.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  print  is  clear  and  legi¬ 
ble  —  a  great  desideraturn  in  a  work  of  reference. 

Altogether  the  book  is  a  timely,  useful,  and  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  things  of  first  importance 
arising  out  of  the  movements  which  are  agitating  and  trans¬ 
forming  the  world  to-day.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every 
library,  and  on  the  shelves  of  all  students  of  history,  current 
and  past.  And  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
extended  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  painstaking  and  highly  cred¬ 
itable  performance.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  300.  9 
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their  success  in  producing  a  work  that  has  filled  a  long-felt 
want,  and  which  is  calculated  to  promote  interest  in  things 
Bohemian  and  to  furnish  indispensable  aid  to  the  seeker  of 
this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Louis  Francis  Miskovsky. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Immortality:  An  Essay  in  Discovery,  Co-ordinating  Scien¬ 
tific,  Psychical  and  Biblical  Research.  By  B.  H.  Stref;ter, 
A.  Clutton-Brock,  C.  W.  Emmet,  J.  A.  Haofield,  and 
the  Author  of  “  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia.”  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  380. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  15)17.  $2.25,  )iet. 

Christianity  and  Immortality.  By  Vernon  F.  Storr, 
M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  vi,  15)5.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company.  $2.50,  net. 

Tins  Life  and  the  Next:  The  Effect  on  This  Life  of  Faith 
in  Another.  By  P.  T.  Forsyth,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Hackney  College,  Hampstead,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  London.  lOmo.  Pp.  viii, 
122.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  $1.00. 

The  war  has  naturally  called  particular  attention  to  the 
future  life,  and  these  volumes  discuss  it  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  first  consists  of  essays  by  five  writers  and  aims 
at  “  co-ordinating  scientific,  psychical  and  Biblical  research.” 
The  first  three  essays  set  forth  the  leading  arguments  for  a 
belief  in  personal  immortality.  Then  follow  three,  treating 
of  the  nature  of  the  after-life,  and  considering  the  meaning 
of  such  ideas  as  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell.  An¬ 
other  essay  considers  the  particular  elements  of  truth  and 
error  in  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy,  and  the  concluding 
essay  takes  the  form  of  an  Epilogue.  The  intellectual  cooper¬ 
ation  of  these  authors  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
modern  tendency  to  what  may  be  called  the  “  group-system  ” 
of  writing.  As  the  outcome  of  their  consultations  they  say 
they  have  come  to  a  conviction  that  belief  in  personal  immor¬ 
tality  “rests  on  a  wider  and  surer  basis  in  reason  than  they 
had  originally  supposed.”  They  also  express  the  opinion  that 
the  veil  between  this  w'orld  and  the  next  is  not  wholly  im- 
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penetrable,  and  they  think  that  by  bringing  together  the  ascer¬ 
tained  results  of  different  branches  of  study  they  can  con¬ 
tribute  something  of  value  to  the  consideration  of  this  vital 
problem.  Canon  Streeter,  the  editor,  writes  two  essays  on 
“  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  ”  and  “  The  Life  of  the 
World  to  Come.”  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Emmet,  an  English 
Clergyman,  discusses  “  The  Bible  and  Hell,”  and  a  well- 
known  English  essayist,  Mr.  Clutton-Brock,  writes  on  “  Pre¬ 
suppositions  and  Pre-Judgments  ”  and  “A  Dream  of  Heaven.” 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  according  to  this  writer,  in 
the  future  life  we  shall  not  need  purgation,  but  enrichment. 
Dr.  Hadfield,  a  British  naval  surgeon,  discusses  immortality 
from  the  standpoint  of  science  in  an  able  essay  on  “  The  Mind 
and  the  Brain.”  The  three  closing  essays  are  by  the  lady 
who  is  now  known  as  the  author  of  “  Pro  Christo  et  Ecclesia,” 
her  subjects  being  “  The  Good  and  Evil  in  Spiritualism,” 
“  Re-incarnation  and  Theosophy,”  and  “  The  Undiscovered 
Country.”  As  the  writers  clearly  accept  in  full  the  modern 
critical  view  of  the  Bible,  there  will  be  many  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  indorse  the  views  here  set  forth.  Thus  Mr.  Emmet 
frankly  says  that  any  view  of  the  future  destiny  of  the  wicked 
which  is  to  be  accepted  to-day  “  must  go  beyond  the  explicit 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament.”  It  is  well  to  have  this  frank 
and  significant  admission,  which  not  only  indicates  the  theo¬ 
logical  attitude  of  the  book,  but  also  shows  that  the  writer 
has  no  belief  in  the  unique  divine  authority  of  Scripture. 
Then,  too,  the  last  essay  pleads  for  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
for  a  general  view  of  the  future  which  are  clearly  opposed 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Those  who  still 
regard  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  will  not  be  greatly 
impressed  by  some  of  the  arguments  here  adduced.  And  it 
is  as  significant  as  anything  can  be  of  the  modern  trend  of 
thought  that  so  large  a  space  in  this  book  should  be  devoted 
to  modern  cults  like  Spiritualism  and  Theosophy,  which  really 
do  not  add  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  future.  The 
book  will  receive  the  careful  attention  that  its  authors’  posi¬ 
tions  demand ;  but  the  fact  that  on  the  title-page  it  is  de- 
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scribed  as  “  an  essay  in  discovery  ”  shows  how  little  store  is 
set  by  the  Bible  as  a  supernatural  revelation.  The  volume 
as  a  whole  is  too  speculative  to  be  of  much  definite  use.  Its 
strength  lies  on  the  critical  rather  than  on  the  positive  side, 
and  it  deals  with  theories  which  are,  at  any  rate,  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  capable  of  being  included  among  the  “  things  most  surely 
believed.” 

Canon  Storr  writes  in  a  very  different  vein,  endeavoring 
to  show  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Scripture  teaching.  After 
a  preliminary  chapter,  he  discusses  various  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  including  “  The  Moral  Argument,”  “  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Body,”  “  The  Social  Aspect  of  Immortality,”  “  The 
Person  of  Christ,”  “  The  Traditional  Element  of  the  Belief 
in  the  Future  Life,”  “  Final  Destiny,”  and  “  The  Life  Here¬ 
after.”  There  is  much  that  is  valuable  and  suggestive,  and 
the  treatment  is  always  reverent  and  impressive,  though  there 
are  several  positions  which  do  not  seem  tenable  in  the  light 
of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  Canon  Storr  regards  the 
Parousia  as  clearly  taught  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  but  he 
believes  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (p.  146).  How  this  is  to  be 
harmonized  with  the  meaning  of  Acts  iii.  19-21  and  1  Thess. 
iv.  is  not  explained.  Yet  he  thinks  we  lose  nothing  by  aban¬ 
doning  the  thought  of  Christ’s  immediate  and  catastrophic 
coming  (p.  149),  though  many  will  think  that  w^e  lose  a  great 
deal,  and  that  no  long  process  of  spiritual  development  can 
take  its  place  or  be  identical  with  it.  In  the  chapter  on  “  Final 
Destiny,”  Canon  Storr  show's  that  he  believes  in  another 
opportunity  after  this  life  “  for  the  spiritually  immature  ” 
(p.  171)  ;  and  while  in  one  place  he  argues  ably  against  Con- 
ditionalism,  yet  in  another  he  seems  to  favor  it  as  a  possi¬ 
bility  for  the  persistently  w'icked  and  wilful.  What  we  seri¬ 
ously  miss  in  this  book  is  an  adequate  emphasis  on  the  present 
life,  in  the  light  of  the  truth  taught  by  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul, 
that  “  now  is  the  accepted  time.”  Surely  the  vital  question 
is  not  how  far  a  person  may  have  gone  at  the  moment  of 
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death,  but  in  which  direction.  But  although  several  of  the 
views  here  set  forth  must  be  rejected  as  entirely  opposed  to 
Scripture,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  restraint 
and  reverence  with  which  the  book  is  written.  Whether  read¬ 
ers  agree  with  it  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  subject. 

In  thirteen  brief  chapters  Dr.  Forsyth  treats  of  the  future 
life,  —  not  stating  again  the  grounds  of  belief  in  another  life, 
but  dealing  with  “  the  reaction  of  that  belief  upon  this  life.” 
Instead  of  considering  the  effect  of  this  life  upon  the  next, 
he  contends  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  influence  of  the 
next  life  on  this.  Like  everything  that  Dr.  Forsyth  writes, 
this  little  book  is  suggestive,  provocative  of  thought,  not  in¬ 
frequently  irritating,  and  sometimes  actually  objectionable, 
because  of  its  remoteness  from  and  opposition  to  Scripture. 
It  is  curious  to  find  a  Congregationalist  theologian  advocat¬ 
ing  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  actually  saying  that  there  will 
be  more  conversions  in  the  next  world  than  there  are  in  this. 
But  it  is  surely  the  climax  of  paradox  to  say  that  “  there  is 
nothing  apostolic  or  evangelical  that  forbids  prayer  ”  for  the 
dead.  It  is  also  decidedly  surprising,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  exegesis,  to  use  “  in  everything  let  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God  ”  in  support  of  this  practice.  But  those  who 
keep  close  to  the  New  Testament,  and  are  not  afraid  of 
facing  Dr.  Forsyth’s  dogmatism  and  love  of,  not  to  say  weak¬ 
ness  for,  antithesis,  epigram,  and  paradox,  will  derive  as  much 
help  from  this  as  they  certainly  do  from  his  other  works. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Psalms  and  Other  Sacred  Writings:  Their  Origin, 
Contents,  and  Significance.  (Biblical  Introduction  Series.) 
By  Frederick  Carl  Eiselen,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation  in  Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  8vo.  Pp.  348. 
New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern.  1918.  $1.75, 

net. 

This  is  the  third  of  four  volumes  of  Biblical  Introduction. 
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The  first  was  noticed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April, 
1917 ;  the  second  and  fourth  have  not  yet  appeared. 

The  reader  will  find  in  this  book  a  moderate  statement  of 
many  conflicting  views,  presented  in  a  readable  style,  and 
with  keen  appreciation  of  the  religious  and  literary  value  of 
the  Writings.  If  he  should  ask  how  many  of  the  theories  are 
established,  or  what  certainty  has  been  attained,  he  will,  alas! 
find  singularly  little.  Thus  we  read;  “  In  the  presence  of  this 
conflicting  evidence  it  is  not  strange  that  the  book  [^r.  of 
Ruth]  should  have  been  dated  in  preexilic,  exilic,  and  post- 
exilic  times”  (p.  194);  “While  considerable  evidence  may 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  dates  here  suggested,  still  it 
may  be  wise  to  admit  the  justice  of  Selbie’s  statement ;  ‘  On 
this  subject  criticism  has  not  yet  spoken  the  last  word  ’  ”  (of 
Lamentations)  (p.  209).  The  general  impression  left  by  a 
perusal  of  the  volume  is  that  modern  scholarship  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  at  all  commensurate  with  the  labor  it  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  sacred  writings. 

While  Eiselen  is  anxious  to  be  fair,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  he  is  unduly  one-sided.  For  instance,  he  consistently 
ignores  the  “  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia.”  It 
is  a  grave  blot  on  his  work  that  he  does  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  such  an  article  as  Sampey’s  “  Psalms.”  Again,  he 
curiously  omits  all  notice  of  Kittel’s  edition  of  the  book.  It 
must  be  hoped  that  in  the  volumes  that  are  yet  to  appear  he 
will  endeavor  to  assume  a  more  judicial  attitude  and  take 
cognizance  of  a  larger  body  of  the  modern  literature  of  his 
subjects. 

In  this  part  of  the  canon  the  methods  that  are  doing  so 
much  to  revolutionize  our  conception  of  the  Pentateuch  have 
not  yet  been  applied  to  any  considerable  extent.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  here  and  there  rays  of  light  have  fallen  on  particular 
points,  and  have  shown  enough  to  warrant  a  reasonable  hope 
that  when  the  necessary  brain  power  and  labor  can  be  applied, 
they  will  not  fail  to  give  new  and  better  results  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  achieved  by  modern  inquiries. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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Aram-  and  Israel:  or,  The  Aramaeans  in  Syria  and  Meso¬ 
potamia.  (Columbia  University  Oriental  Studies,  Vol. 

XIII.)  By  Emil  G.  H.  Kraeling,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi, 

155.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1918.  $2.00. 

In  this  volume  all  available  evidence  bearing  upon  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Aramaeans  is  collected  in  compact  and  readable 
shape  with  full  references  to  the  sources  from  which  the  in¬ 
formation  is  obtained.  Much  new  light  has  come  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  discovery  of  recent  monumental  inscriptions,  and 
much  is  expected  from  the  Hittite  inscriptions  from  Car- 
chemish,  Marash,  and  Hamath,  when  they  are  fully  transcribed 
and  interpreted.  The  Old  Testament  is  still  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  information,  though  the  early  references  to  the 
Aramaeans  are  too  vague  to  be  made  the  basis  of  historic 
certainty.  But,  as  the  author  says,  “  The  writers  of  Hebrew 
history  were  not,  like  the  Assyrian  scribes,  official  chroniclers 
bent  on  glorifying  their  sovereigns ;  they  did  not  shrink  from 
describing  disasters  and  defeats”  (p.  4).  ,  “In  a  surprising 
number  of  instances  the  true  course  of  events  is  mirrored  in 
the  Old  Testament.  .  .  .  Thus  the  patriarchal  period,  beneath 
the  guise  of  personal  adventure,  reflects  the  Aramaean  mi¬ 
gration  and  even  the  social  life  of  certain  tribes”  (p.  5). 

The  author  believes  that  the  various  migrations  of  Semitic 
peoples  came  from  Arabia,  and  that  their  ultimate  home  may 
have  been  in  Abyssinia  or  elsewhere,  and  we  find  evidence 
of  their  migration  in  “the  Akkadian  (Semitic-Babylonian), 
which  began  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  millennium  b.c.”  Soon 
after,  in  the  third  millennium  b.c.,  there  is  evidence  of  an 
incursion  of  Hittite  peoples  from  the  north,  who  for  a  period 
became  rulers  of  Nineveh.  These  in  turn  were  driven  back 
by  an  Amorite  migration  from  southern  Arabia.  These  first 
invaded  Syria  and  established  the  great  state  of  Amurru,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  best  authorities,  a  powerful  influence  was  exerted  in 
Babylonia.  Thus  the  migration  of  Terah  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  to  Haran  was  only  the  continuation  of  a  migration 
from  northern  Arabia  which  had  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
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the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  the  return  of  Abraham  to  Pales¬ 
tine  was  a  coming  back  to  the  ancestral  home.  The  facts 
brought  out  in  the  volume  are  full  of  suggestions  regarding 
the  reconstruction  of  history  and  can  but  arouse  keen  interest 
in  all  who  are  engaged  in  original  research. 

Celtic,  Slavic  Mythology.  (The  Mythology  of  All  Races. 
Vol.  III.)  By  Canon  John  A.  MacCulloch,  D.D.,  Bridge 
of  Allan,  Scotland;  and  Jan  Machal,  Ph.D,,  Bohemian 
University,  Prague.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  x,  398.  Boston : 
Marshall  Jones  Company.  1918.  $6.00. 

This  volume  fully  maintains  the  high  character  of  the 
series  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  written  by  the  highest 
authorities  upon  the  subjects  treated,  and  is  luxuriously 
printed  and  illustrated,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  either 
for  the  scholar  or  the  ordinary  reader.  There  are  thirty 
pages  of  literary  notes,  and  an  equal  number  devoted  to  bib¬ 
liography. 

Regarding  Celtic  Mythology  it  is  true,  as  the  author  re¬ 
marks,  that  modern  investigators  “  have  invented  a  pretty 
but  ineffectual  mythology  of  their  own,  which  they  foist  upon 
our  Celtic  forefathers,  who  would  have  been  mightily  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  of  it”  (p.  21).  Roman  civilization  and  the 
Christian  religion  did  much  to  kill  the  myths  and  tales  which 
were  transmitted  in  oral  form  in  Gaul,  leaving  Ireland  and 
Wales  the  chief  sources  of  our  information  upon  the  subject. 
Dr.  MacCulloch  has  done  the  best  that  is  possible  to  rescue 
the  fragments  of  knowledge  which  can  now  be  obtained  con¬ 
cerning  these  myths  and  tales.  Unfortunately  the  sacred 
verses  taught  by  the  Druids  were  never  written  down.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  unlawful  to  write  them.  Hence  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  gods,  also,  were  largely  equated  with  Roman 
gods  as  the  people  became  Romanized.  Many  symbols,  also, 
came  to  resemble  those  of  classic  divinities.  But  whatever 
can  be  done  to  preserve  the  original  Celtic  myths,  overlaid 
by  Roman  and  Christian  ideas,  has  been  done  by  the  author. 
The  chapters  on  “  The  Strife  of  the  Gods,”  “  The  Heroic 
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Myths,”  and  “  Paganism  and  Christianity  ”  are  of  special 
interest. 

The  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  Slavic  Mythology  was 
prepared  by  an  eminent  Russian  authority  who  was  professor 
in  the  Bohemian  University  in  Prague.  But  owing  to  the 
war  the  author  was  unable  to  personally  see  it  through  the 
press.  This  work,  however,  has  been  satisfactorily  done  by 
the  editor  and  by  Professor  Machal’s  colleague.  Professor 
Krupicka,  who  is  also  the  translator  of  the  work.  This  my¬ 
thology,  also,  has  been  much  obscured  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity.  But  the  author  has  done  the  best  that  can  be 
done  to  rescue  the  original  facts  and  to  present  them  in  at¬ 
tractive  form.  Part  I.  deals  with  the  genii;  Part  II.,  with 
the  Elbe  Slavs;  Part  III.,  the  deities  of  the  pagan  Russians; 
Part  IV.,  cult  and  festivals;  and  Part  V.  (by  the  author), 
Baltic  mythology. 

Or.D  Truths  and  New  Facts:  Christian  Life  and  Thinking 
as  Modified  by  the  Great  War.  By  Charles  E.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York. 
12mo.  Pp.  223.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  1918.  $1.25,  net. 

There  are  six  of  these  lectures  upon  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  (1)  The  Conception  of  Jesus  Christ;  (2)  The  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Vicarious  Suflfering;  (3)  The  Idea  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Prayer;  (4)  The  Attitude  of  the  Church;  (5)  The 
Use  of  the  Bible;  (6)  The  Estimation  of  the  World  Mission 
of  Christianity.  Throughout,  the  lectures  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  popular  in  style;  and  in  substance  they  are 
as  profound  as  popular.  Rarely  have  we  found  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  Christianity  so  well  stated  in  popular 
form.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering  is  remarkably  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  present  war.  The  fact  is  summarized  by  the 
author  in  the  following  powerful  sentences :  “  When,  there¬ 
fore,  men  hereafter  sneer  at  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffer¬ 
ing  as  a  piece  of  savage  superstition,  a  remnant  of  primitive 
Jewish  thinking  which  the  world  has  carried  far  too  long, 
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let  us  ask  them  to  open  history  and  find  out  for  themselves 
if  it  is  not  true  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission  of  sins.  Count  up  the  evils  from  which  the  world 
has  been  delivered,  the  vipers  which  the  race  has  shaken  from 
its  hand,  the  demons  which  have  been  exorcised,  and  see  if 
in  a  solitary  instance  the  price  demanded  has  not  been  the 
shedding  of  blood”  (pp.  70,  71). 

The  chapters  on  prayer,  illustrating  the  law  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  prayer,  and  upon  the  use  of  the  Bible,  are  specially 
to  be  commended. 

Reality  and  Truth  ;  A  Critical  and  Constructive  Essay  Con¬ 
cerning  Knowledge,  Certainty,  and  Truth.  By  John  G. 

Vance,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  Ph.D.,  (Lov.),  Member  of  the 

British  Psychological  Society,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 

Old  Hall.  8vo.  Pp.  xii,  344.  New  York:  Longmans, 

Green  and  Company.  1917.  $2.50,  net. 

This  is  a  timely,  important,  and  satisfactory  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  validity  of  induc¬ 
tive  reasoning  and  of  the  relations  of  science  to  philosophy. 
The  discussion  gathers  around  the  following  five  questions 

(p.  18) 

“  1.  Can  we  know’  and  prove  that  there  exists  outside  us  a  real 
world  of  persons  and  things,  to  some  extent  at  least,  Independent 
of  our  consciousness? 

“  2.  Can  we  know’  the  nature  of  that  reality,  not  only  that  it 
is,  but  what  it  is? 

“  3.  Can  we  discern  valid  from  invalid  knowledge  —  the  true 
from  the  false? 

"  4.  What  is  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  of  our  valid  certitudes? 

“  5.  What  is  truth  ?  ” 

As  the  discussion  proceeds  in  logical  order  it  is  made  clear 
that  we  are  certain  not  only  of  our  own  existence  but  of  the 
existence  of  an  outside  world.  It  does  not  matter  that  we 
are  unable  to  know  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  but 
we  do  know  that  there  is  something  outside  ourselves  which 
arouses  sensations  in  our  consciousness,  which  we  are  able 
in  some  measure  to  interpret.  We  do  not  know  what  gold 
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is  in  itself,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  something  outside  of 
ourselves  which,  through  our  organs  of  sensation,  furnishes 
ground  for  the  concept  of  a  solid,  extended  object  which 
produces  a  sensation  of  color  through  the  medium  of  light, 
though  this  sensation  of  color  varies  by  reason  both  of 
the  medium  through  which  the  light  is  transmitted  and  the 
receptivity  of  our  organs  of  vision. 

In  summing  up,  on  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  reach¬ 
ing  certitude  and  truth,  the  author  makes  the  following  ad¬ 
mirable  statements; — 

“  Induction  is  justified  because,  in  addition  to  our  sensorial 
knowledge,  which  moves  on  the  plane  of  particularity,  we  enjoy 
an  intellectual  type  of  knowledge  which,  seizing  the  nature  of 
things,  moves  on  the  plane  of  generality.  To  vindicate  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  our  knowledge,  we  look  to  the  legitimate  general¬ 
izing  power  of  intellect  which  grasps  ‘  the  generalities  ’  of  things. 
By  means  of  intellect  we  soar  high  above  the  region  of  opinion 
and  probability:  we  possess  knowledge”  (p.  308). 

“  We  are  assured  of  the  existence  of  a  real  world  of  persons 
and  things.  If  challenged,  we  can  supply  a  satisfactory  proof.  .  .  . 

“As  things  change,  they  cannot  be  to  themselves  the  full  ajid 
sufficient  reason  of  their  own  transformations.  .  .  .  Now  the  cause 
to  be  the  real  cause  must  be  the  whole  cause,  and  the  causes  which 
we  see  ordinarily  only  yield  a  partial  explanation  of  the  given 
efficiency.  Where  is  the  whole  cause  of  all  being  and  all  becom¬ 
ing  to  bo  sought? 

“  One  by  one  we  consider  the  possible  solutions.  We  only  delay 
for  a  moment  over  the  suggestion  of  ‘  absolute  evolution.'  Did  the 
evolution  begin  with  something?  What  then  is  the  origin  of  the 
starting-point  of  the  whole  process?  Leaving  aside  a  number 
of  solutions,  which  might  even  seem  out  of  place  in  a  fairy-story, 
we  are  left  with  two  alternatives.  Either  the  being  and  becoming 
of  things  can  be  explained  by  an  infinite  series  of  contingent 
causes,  or  else  there  is  no  explanation  to  be  sought  in  the  realm 
of  contingent  being.  An  Infinite  series,  were  it  possible,  would 
provide  us  with  no  explanation,  and.  v/orse  than  all  else  for  this 
solution,  an  infinite  series  of  contingent  causes  does  not  and  could 
not  exist.  The  ultimate  explanation  of  things  that  are  changeful 
and  contingent  can  be  sought  in  nothing  but  a  cause  which  is 
changeless  and  necessary.  Outside  the  series  of  all  the  causes 
that  we  see  and  measure,  there  must  exist  a  First  Cause,  Fount 
of  all  activity  and  efficiency  in  the  universe,  upon  which  all  other 
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agents  ultimately  depend.  Once  again,  we  give  no  proof.  We  only 
suggest  the  outline  of  a  method. 

“  The  procedure,  it  will  be  noted,  is  ever  the  same.  We  start 
with  the  facts  —  here  the  insistent  fact  of  change  in  all  its  myriad 
forms.  We  apply  our  search-principle  of  causality:  we  erect  hy¬ 
potheses;  we  dismiss  those  which  fail  to  explain  all  the  facts; 
finally  we  are  led  by  the  pressure  of  the  facts  to  the  conclusion 
that  God  exists.  The  method  of  the  philosopher  stands  revealed  ” 
(pp.  317-318). 

CuRiSTi.^NiTY  IN  HiSTORY !  A  Study  of  Religious  Develop¬ 
ment.  By  J.  Vernon  Barteet,  M.A.,  D.D.  (St.  Anclr.), 
Senior  Tutor  of  Mansfield  College,  O.xford,  and  A.  J. 
C.ARLYLE,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Lecturer,  Late  Fellow,  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.  xx.  613.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1917.  $4.00,  net. 

Two  Oxford  scholars  —  one  a  Congregationalist  and  the 
other  an  Anglican  —  combine  here  to  present  a  summary  of 
church  history  which  they  call  “  a  study  of  religious  develop¬ 
ment.”  It  is  an  attempt,  in  their  own  words,. “to  set  forth 
the  genesis  and  growth  of  certain  of  the  more  typical  forms 
and  phases  which  Christianity  has  assumed  under  the  condi¬ 
tioning  influences  first  of  the  Roman  empire  and  then  of  the 
Western  civilization  that  was  its  successor  and  heir.”  It  goes 
without  saying  that  to  accomplish  this  in  one  volume  much 
omission  has  been  necessitated  and,  therefore,  of  course  the 
authors  have  run  the  risk  of  subjectivity.  But  there  is  also 
the  welcome  advantage  of  a  real  interpretation  instead  of  a 
mere  compilation  of  facts.  It  is  this  endeavor  to  enable  read¬ 
ers  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  history  that  makes  this 
book  so  welcome.  The  survey  falls  into  five  main  periods. 
Part  I.  presents  “  The  Beginnings  ”  in  two  chapters,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Person  of  Christ  and  Apostolic  Christianity. 
Part  II.,  “Ancient  Christianity,”  covers  the  first  five  cen¬ 
turies  in  eight  chapters.  This  section,  evidently  by  Dr.  Bart- 
let,  who  has  made  the  period  his  own,  is  an  able  treatment, 
full  of  illuminating  points  which  students  of  church  history 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  ponder.  Its  theme  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  “  a  religion  is  moulded  by  its  idea  of  salva- 
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tion  ”  (p.  144),  and  Dr.  Bartlet  always  tries  to  read  history 
in  the  light  of  this  great  theme.  Part  III.,  “  The  Middle 
Ages”;  Part  IV.,  “The  Great  Transition”;  and  Part  V., 
“  The  Modern  Period,”  are  evidently  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  Middle  Ages;  but  here,  while 
the  treatment  is  equally  able  and  marked  by  much  force  and 
clearness,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  canvas  is  not 
large  enough  for  the  picture.  There  is  a  sense  of  scrappi¬ 
ness  where  we  should  have  liked  a  fuller  discussion,  which 
the  writer  is  so  well  qualified  to  give.  In  particular,  “  The 
Modern  Period  ”  is  presented  in  mere  outline,  and  some  of 
the  most  vital  movements  are  dismissed  in  a  few  lines;  while 
some  phases  of  importance  are  overlooked  altogether,  much 
to  the  reader’s  disappointment  and  loss.  But  taking  the  book 
as  it  stands,  it  is  a  truly  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
church  history  which  all  earnest  readers  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  welcome.  Attention  is  rightly  concentrated  on  Christianity 
as  a  religion  rather  than  on  the  Church  as  an  institution; 
and  instead  of  a  mere  record  we  are  given  an  informing  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the  conditions  concern¬ 
ing  it  through  the  centuries.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  state, 
still  less  discuss,  the  very  many  points  here  raised;  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  on  almost  every  problem  there  is  true  in¬ 
sight  and  a  wealth  of  suggestion.  It  is  only  on  certain  mod¬ 
ern  questions  that  we  would  have  liked  a  fuller  treatment 
and  a  wider  range  of  topics,  including  some  which,  by  their 
omission,  may  be  easily  overlooked  and  thought  unimportant. 
But  within  its  own  limits  this  book  will  long  remain  one  of 
great  value  and  abundant  suggestion. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation.  (The  Cun¬ 
ningham  Lectures  for  1917.)  By  the  late  Principal 
James  Denney,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Death  of  Christ,” 
“  Jesus  and  the  Gospel,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  339.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1918.  $2.00,  net. 

These  lectures  were  never  delivered  by  the  author,  as  his 
death  occurred  before  the  appointed  time  of  their  delivery. 
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But  they  were  all  carefully  written  out,  and  in  the  present 
form  will  reach  the  larger  audience  which  has  been  interested 
in  his  presentation  of  Christian  truth.  In  expounding  the 
subject,  the  author  sets  out  by  showing  the  experimental 
basis  of  the  doctrine  and  with  a  general  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  reconciliation  has  been  present  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  of  the  past.  Then  follow  chapters  on  “  The 
New  Testament  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation.”  “  The  Need  of 
Reconciliation,”  “  Reconciliation  as  Achieved  by  Christ,”  and 
“  Reconciliation  as  Realised  in  Human  Life.”  A  full  index 
of  subjects  and  authors,  and  of  texts  specially  discussed  com¬ 
plete  the  volume.  From  beginning  to  end  the  discussion  i^ 
eminently  judicial,  giving  due  weight  to  all  the  considerations 
which  are  apparently  in  conflict  with  his  own  views.  But  his 
own  conclusions,  agreeing  in  the  main  with  the  historical 
orthodox  statements  of  the  doctrine,  are  so  amply  sustained 
by  the  facts  presented  and  the  reasoning  upon  them  that  the 
candid  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  disagree'  with  them.  In 
the  third  chapter,  the  question  of  propitiation  as  set  forth  by 
Paul  is  discussed  at  length.  In  this  he  shows 

“  that  In  Christ  as  l\a<jT-/ipiov  justice  is  done  not  only  to  the  grace 
of  God  but  to  His  wrath  —  to  that  solemn  reaction  of  God  against 
all  imgodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men  from  which  the  apostle 
sets  out  in  the  eximsition  of  his  gospel  (Rom.  1.  18). 

“  Paul  is  not  preaching  to  men.  but  to  sinners,  to  men  who 
know  what  a  bad  conscience  is,  and  who  have  a  witness  within 
them  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.  They  have  never  analysed  death,  and  have  no  interest  in 
the  ingenious  distinctions  which  present  it  as  temporal,  spiritual, 
or  eternal;  to  conscience  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  it  is  God’s  annihilating  sentence, on  sin.  It  is  part 
of  the  total  reality  which  sin  is  for  the  conscience;  and  as  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  sinner  in  which  the  reality  of  sin, 
or  any  part  of  it,  is  ignored,  so,  it  may  be  said,  to  a  l\a.(TTiipiov 
death  is  vital.  This  is  why  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation 
in  His  blood.  This  is  why  in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament 
such  stress  is  laid  upon  His  death.  He  died  for  the  ungodly.  He 
loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  His  blood.  In  him  we  have  our  rtnlemp- 
tion  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses.  He 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  There  is  a  tragic  reality 
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In  redemption,  not  Inferior  to,  but  rather  identical  with,  the  tragic 
reality  of  sin;  and  apart  from  this  Christ  would  not  have  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  ‘iKa<rT-f)piov  (pp.  157—158). 

But  the  author  properly  warns  us  against  making  these 
questions  a  mere  matter  of  bookkeeping: — 

“  To  say  that  the  sin  of  the  world  in  all  its  tragic  reality  was 
borne  by  Christ  on  His  cross,  so  that  He  is  a  propitiation  for  that 
sin,  is  one  thing;  to  say  that  the  penalties  due  to  all  men’s  of¬ 
fences  were  summed  up  and  inflicted  on  him,  is  Mother  and  an 
entirely  different  thing.  He  came  into  our  lot  as  sinners,  and 
was  baptized  with  our  baptism;  but  this  truth,  essential  as  it  is 
to  the  gospel,  is  spiritual,  and  not  a  truth  to  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  book-keeping”  (pp.  159-160). 

To  the  question  of  the  intelligibility  of  Paul’s  doctrine,  the 
author  makes  the  following  pungenf  reply : — 

“  To  say  that  Paul  is  unintelligible,  or  that  he  presents  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  a  way  which  does  it  every  kind  of  injustice  and  is  finally 
unacceptable  to  us,  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  history  and  experience. 
There  have  always  been  people  who  found  Paul  intelligible  and 
accepted  the  gospel  as  he  preached  it.  There  are  such  people  still, 
if  not  in  theological  class  rooms,  then  in  mission  halls,  at  street 
corners,  in  lonely  rooms.  It  is  not  historical  scholarship  that  is 
wanted  for  the  understanding  of  him,  and  neither  is  it  the  insight 
of  genius:  it  is  despair.  Paul  did  not  preach  for  scholars,  nor  even 
for  philosophers;  he  preached  for  sinners.  He  had  no  gospel  except 
for  men  whose  mouths  were  stopped,  and  who  were  standing  con¬ 
demned  at  the  bar  of  God.  They  understood  him,  and  they  find 
him  eminently  Intelligible  still.  When  a  man  has  the  simplicity  to 
say,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  ‘  What  could  I  do  if  God  did  not  justify 
the  ungodly?  ’  he  has  the  key  to  the  Pauline  gospel  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  In  his  hand”  (pp.  179-180). 

The  Interpreter.  By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Present-Day  Theology,”  “  The  Labor  Question,” 
‘‘Ultima  Veritas,”  “Being  a -Christian,”  “The  Christian 
Way,”  “  The  Practice  of  Immortality,”  “  The  School  of 
Life.”  12mo.  Pp.  ix,  268.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
1918.  $1.50. 

This  title  is  that  of  the  first  sermon  of  fifteen  collected  in 
this  volume.  The  range  of  topics  treated  and  the  high  liter¬ 
ary  excellence  of  them  all  make  the  volurhe  very  timely  and 
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exceptionally  attractive.  They  are  also  sermons  which  have 
been  recently  prepared,  and  adapted  to  circumstances  of  the 
present  time.  In  the  sermon  on  “  Blessing-  and  Banning  ” 
(preached  shortly  before  his  death),  it  is  interesting  to  no¬ 
tice  that  the  author  tells  us  something  which  he  had  learned 
from  experience: — 

“  I  have  had  some  fighting  to  do,  in  my  time,  and  may  have 
more  to  do  before  I  die;  and  if  I  had  to  live  my  life  over  I  would 
by  no  means  agree  to  keep  silent  about  abuses  and  to  shut  my 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  iniquities  and  oppressions;  but  of  this 
I  am  sure,  —  I.  would  put  a  great  deal  more  of  my  strength  into 
the  promotion  and  cherishing  of  the  good  that  is  in  the  world, 
and  just  as  much  less  into  the  warfare  with  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
my  work  has  been  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  proposition,  for  I 
believe  that  I  have  always  been  convinced  that  positive  methods 
are  better  than  negative;  but  that  conviction  has  grown  and 
ripened  with  my  years  and  is  much  stronger  now  than  it  wa.s 
when  I  began  my  ministry,  so  that  if  I  could  live  my  life  over, 
and  could  begin  where  I  am  leaving  off,  I  ^ould  put  a  great  deal 
less  faith  than  I  have  done  in  banning,  and  a  great  deal  more  in 
blessing”  (pp.  243-244). 

The  New  Testament.  (The  Shorter  Bible.)  Translated 
and  Arranged  by  Charles  Foster  Kent,  Woolsey  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Yale  University.  With  the 
Collaboration  of  Charles  Cutler  Torrey,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  in  Yale  LTniversity ;  Henry  A,  Sher¬ 
man,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Religious  Literature 
of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons ;  Frederick  Harris,  Senior 
Secretary  of  the  Publication  Department  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations; 
Ethel  Cutler,  Religious  Work  Secretary  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations. 
16mo.  Pp.  xix,  305.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1918.  $1.00,  net. 

This  volume  “  does  not  aim  to  take  the  place  of  the  com¬ 
plete  text  of  the  time-honored  versions,  but  simply  to  single  out 
and  set  in  logical  and  as  far  as  possible  chronological  order 
those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  of  vital  interest  and  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  the  present  age.”  The  translation  is  forceful, 
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accurate,  and  in  good  literary  taste.  The  wisdom  of  numer¬ 
ous  omissions  in  the  volume,  however,  is  a  subject  of  ques¬ 
tion.  For  example,  among  the  omissions  are  the  account  of 
the  birth  of  Jesus  as  given  in  Matthew  i.  18-25;  Luke’s  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  referring  to  Theophilus ; 
the  account  of  the  flight  into  Egypt;  the  section  about  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  36-38)  ;  the  historical  references  in 
the  first  verse  of  Luke  iii. ;  Mark’s  picturesque  statement  that 
during  the  temptation,  “  Jesus  was  with  the  wild  beasts,  and 
the  angels  ministered  unto  him  ” ;  all  reference  to  the  tongues 
of  fire  in  Acts  ii.  and  to  the  variety  of  people  gathered  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  the  miracles  of  healing  in  Acts  v.  14,  15 ; 
the  larger  part  of  Stephen’s  address  in  Acts  vii. ;  all  account 
of  Simon’s  conversion  in  Acts  viii. ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  chap¬ 
ters  of  Acts  entire;  and  in  Romans  the  last  seven  verses  of 
the  first  chapter  and  most  of  the  doctrinal  references  in  the 
book ;  and  so  on.  We  doubt  if  many  will  prefer  “  this  selec¬ 
tion  of  beauties  ”  to  the  full  text,  which  serves  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  setting  to  them. 

John  Wesley’s  Place  in  History.  By  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President  of  the  United-  States.  16mo.  Pp.  48.  New 
York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  50  cents. 

With  his  minute  knowledge  of  history  and  his  felicitous 
style.  President  Wilson  has  done  a  good  work  in  setting  forth 
the  vast  influence,  upon  England  and  the  world,  of  John  Wes¬ 
ley  and  the  revivals  connected  with  his  life. 

The  Oregon  Missions:  The  Story  of  How  the  Line  was 
Run  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  By  James 
W.  Bash  FORD,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
12mo.  Pp.  311.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1918. 
$1.25,  net. 

Bishop  Bashford  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  which 
this  volume  treats  when  he  was  pastor  in  Auburndale,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1881-84,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
relatives  of  some  of  the  first  group  of  missionaries  to  Oregon. 
From  that  time  to  this  he  has  studied  with  growing  interest 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  300.  10 
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all  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Four  pages  are 
required  to  enumerate  the  volumes  which  he  has  consulted.  In 
the  appendices  to  the  volume  are  as  complete  lists  as  can  be 
obtained  of  the  Oregon  pioneers  from  1805  to  1842.  There 
is,  also,  a  complete  list  of  the  persons  who  voted  for  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  of  Oregon  in  1841.  The  whole  story  is 
inspiring  and  dramatic  in  the  extreme,  and  is  instructive  in 
the  light  it  sheds  upon  missionary  plans  and  political  and  so¬ 
cial  development.  The  author  justly  gives  the  foremost  place 
to  Jason  Lee,  who  went  as  Methodist  missionary  to  Oregon 
in  1834,  and  to  Marcus  Whitman,  sent  by  the  American  Board 
in  1836,  and  to  their  associates,  in  preserving  Oregon  to  the 
American  Union ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  Whitman's  share 
has  been  much  exaggerated.  In  no  other  volume  can  we  find 
the  facts  so  judicially  and  sympathetically,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  fully,  stated. 

War-Time  “Over  There."'  By  William  Allen  Knight, 
author  of  “  The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.”  12mo.  Pp. 
xii,  139.  Boston :  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

This  is  a  charming  little  book  of  forty-nine  editorials  of  the 
Boston  Herald.  They  are  a  studious  and  successful  attempt 
to  interpret  the  heart  and  soul  of  America  in  her  alignment 
for  the  great  world-war.  With  his  characteristic  picturesque 
and  clever  style  Dr.  Knight  is  interesting  and  forceful.  The 
pages  beam  with  inspiration  of  high  order,  and  point  to  a 
type  of  patriotism  worthy  of  the  mighty  crisis  of  the  day. 
Such  a  book  will  win  every  reader,  and  will  minister  sanely 
and  faithfully  to  many  a  troubled  soul  who  can  find  the  light 
through  these  illuminated  pages. 

The  Course  of  Christian  History.  By  W.  J.  McGloth- 
LiN,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  8vo.  Pp.  v,  323. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  $2.00. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  a  textbook  for  col¬ 
leges  and  higher  institutions  of  learning.  As  such  it  supplies 
what  has  been  a  deep-felt  want  in  the  minds  of  educators. 
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The  influence  of  the  Christian  church  is  the  most  powerful 
single  agency  operative  in  the  history  of  the  last  nineteen 
hundred  years,  and  as  such  should  be  understood  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  The  author  conveniently  divides  the  history 
into  nine  periods,  around  which  the  main  facts  are  accurately 
and  luminously  presented.  To  the  main  discussion  there  are 
appended  a  helpful  series  of  questions  and  suggestions  for 
further  study,  occupying  sixty  pages,  a  brief  bibliography, 
and  an  adequate  index.  The  book  will  meet  the  wants  of  the 
general  public  no  less  than  of  the  college  student,  while  those 
who  make  a  specialty  of  the  subject  will  find  it  convenient  for 
reference. 

The  Validity  of  the  Religious  Experience:  A  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Study  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  George  A. 
Barrow,  Ph.D.  (Harv.).  8vo.  Pp.  xi,  247.  Boston:  Sher¬ 
man,  French  and  Company.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  six  lectures  recently  delivered  by 
the  author  at  Harvard  University,  under  special  vote  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  lectures  do  not  deal  spe¬ 
cifically  with  Christianity,  but  they  lay  the  foundations  in 
natural  religion  from  which  ,  one  can  readily  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  such  a  special  revelation  as  purports  to  be 
given  in  the  Bible.  The  central  conclusion  of  the  book,  which 
is  approached  from  a  variety  of  directions,  is,  that  through 
our  religious  faculty  we  have  positive  knowledge  of  an  out¬ 
side  world,  both  material  and  spiritual.  Even  the  animism  of 
the  savage  recognizes  as  well  as  we  that  the  stone  is  not  a 
man,  and  in  his  fear  or  worship  of  it  he  differentiates  it  from 
himself.  .  .  .  He  is  convinced  that  he  has  to  deal  with  powers 
beyond  (p.  153).  The  book  is  a  profound  and  closely  argued 
defense  of  the  transcendence  of  Deity. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York 

Love  in  Creation  and  Redemption  :  A  Study  in  the  Teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  Compared  with  Modern  Thought.  By 
Dwight  Goddard,  author  of  “  Jesus  and  the  Problem  of 
Human  Life.”  12mo.  Pp.  278.  1918.  $1.25,  net. 
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Making  Good  in  the  Ministry.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation,  South¬ 
ern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  12mo. 
Pp.  174.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Experiment  of  Faith  :  A  Plea  for  Reality  in  Religion. 
By  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  Fiske,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Central  New  York;  author  of  “  Back 
to  Christ,”  “  Sacrifice  and  Service,”  “  The  Religion  of  the 
Incarnation,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  180.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Joyful  Hours  of  Jesus.  By  J.  Gibson  Lowrie,  D.D. 
12mo.  Pp.  203.  1918.  $1.25,  net. 

The  Life  of  Service:  Some  Christian  Doctrines  from  Paul’s 
Experience  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  James  I. 
Vance,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  author  of  “  Life’s  Terminals,”  “  Ten¬ 
dency,”  “  The  Young  Man  Foursquare,”  “  The  Rise  of  a 
Soul,”  “  The  Eternal  in  Man,”  “  Royal  Manhood,”  etc. 
12mo.  Pp.  2-19.  1918.  $1.25,  net. 

The  Way  of  Power:  A  Series  of  Lectures  Delivered  before 
the  Japan  Convention  for  Deepening  of  Spiritual  Life.  By 
John  Paul,  Vice-President,  Asbury  College,  Wilmore, 
Ky.  12mo.  Pp.  190.  1918.  $1.00,  net. 
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A 

Apocalypse  a  Drama,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  G.  F.  Herrick,  429- 
435;  nature  of  apocalyptic 
writing,  430;  a  spiritual 
drama,  431;  the  heavenly 
vision,  432;  difficulties  of 
chap,  xii.,  433;  events  now 
transpiring,  434;  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  435. 

Archaeology,  Exodus  in  the 
Light  of,  articles  on,  by  A. 
E.  Whatham,  543-560;  H.  M. 
Wiener,  561-580. 

Arnold’s,  W.  R.,  Ephod  and  Ark, 
noticed,  164. 

Atheam’s,  W.  S.,  Religious  Ed¬ 
ucation  and  American  De¬ 
mocracy,  noticed,  470. 

B 

Baron’s,  D.,  Visions  and  Proph¬ 
ecies  of  Zechariah,  noticed, 
461. 

Barrow’s.  G.  A.,  Validity  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Experience,  noticed, 
621. 

Bart  let,  J,  V.,  and  Carlyle’s,  A. 
J.,  Christianity  in  History, 
noticed,  614. 

Bashford’s,  J.  W.,  Oregon  Mis¬ 
sions,  noticed,  619. 

Berle’s,  L.  W.,  George  Eliot  and 
'Thomas  Hardy,  noticed,  166. 

Bible  and  Literature.  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  T.  E.  Barr,  213- 
236;  high  ethical  standard, 
214;  majesty  of  style,  216: 
atmosphere  of  universal  hu¬ 
manity,  217;  force  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  in  literature,  218;  dimin¬ 
ished  use  of  the  Bible  deplor¬ 
able,  220;  five  marks  of  cul¬ 
ture,  221;  literature,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  226;  motive  deter¬ 
mines  character,  228;  illus¬ 
trated  in  history,  229;  every 


phase  of  life  illustrated,  231; 
dramatic  situations,  233;  at¬ 
mosphere  of  hope,  235. 

Bible,  German  Critics  and  the 
Hebrew,  article  on,  by  T.  H. 
Weir,  70-79. 

Books  Received,  318,  474,  621. 

Boreham’s.  F.  W.,  Other  Side 
of  the  Hill  and  Home  Again, 
noticed,  312. 

Bridgman,  R.  L,,  article  by,  133- 
142. 

Brightman’s,  E.  S.,  Sources 
of  the  Hexateuch,  J,  E,  and 
P,  in  the  Text  of  the  Ameri- 
Ican  Standard  Edition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Consensus  of 
Scholarship,  note  on,  by  H. 
M.  Wiener,  594-598. 

Buchanan,  E,  S.,  note  by,  147- 
149;  Correspondence  with  W. 
Drum,  294. 

Burrell’s,  D.  J.,  Why  I  Believe 
the  Bible,  noticed,  473. 

Burton.  E.  D.,  and  Goodspeed’s, 
E.  J.,  Harmony  of  the  Sjmop- 
tlc  Gospels,  noticed,  168. 

C 

Calkins’s.  R.,  The  Christian 
Idea  In  the  Modem  World, 
noticed,  470. 

Canek’s,  T.  and  A.,  Bohemian 
( Cech )  Bibliography,  noticed, 
601-604. 

Carlyle,  A.  J.,  and  Bartlet’s,  J. 
V..  Christianity  in  History, 
noticed,  614. 

Catholic  and  Scientific,  article 
on,  by  J.  Felix.  436-450;  defi¬ 
nition  of  catholic,  436;  of 
scientific,  437;  scholasticism 
prevalent  on  the  Continent, 
439;  Influence  of  Bacon,  440; 
the  reign  of  law.  442;  funda¬ 
mental  facts,  443;  the  law  of 
reconciliation,  444;  coming  of 
all  personality  according  to 
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law,  445;  objections  to  scho¬ 
lastic  forms,  447;  the  true 
method,  448. 

Church  Advertising,  noticed, 
169. 

Coe’s.  G.  A.,  Social  Theory  of 
Religious  Education,  noticed, 
317. 

Condi’s,  B.,  Human  Elements 
in  Making  a  Christian,  no¬ 
ticed,  317. 

Cowan,  H.,  and  Hastings’s,  J., 
Sub  Corona,  noticed,  313. 

Critical  Notes.  143-157,  275- 

294,  451-456,  594-600. 

Cross’s,  G.,  What  is  Christian¬ 
ity,  noticed,  469. 

D 

Deity,  The  Theory  of  a  Finite 
and  Developing,  Examined, 
article  on,  by  L.  F.  Gruber, 
475-526;  not  a  new  theory, 
475;  various  solutions,  476; 
recent  interest  in,  477;  the 
problem  of  evil,  479;  Berg¬ 
son’s  "Vital  Impulse,’’  480; 

.  apparent  limitations  of  om¬ 
nipotence.  483;  Creator  not 
limited  in  his  creation,  485; 
personal  causation  creative, 
486;  the  Deity  distinguished 
from  the  Absolute.  488;  Berg- 
sonian  fallacy,  491;  some  en¬ 
tity  must  be  infinite,  492;  def¬ 
inition  of  infinite,  494;  more 
than  immeasurable,  496;  not 
the  same  as  perfect.  498; 
principle  of  causality  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  Deity,  499;  distinc¬ 
tion  between  secondary  causes 
and  first  cause,  501;  no  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  for  the  crea¬ 
tion,  503;  Mill’s  definition  of 
cause,  505;  the  universe  as  a 
potentiality,  507;  as  an  actu¬ 
ality,  508;  God’s  knowledge 
not  Increased  by  creation, 
509;  hypothetical  eternal  spir¬ 
its,  511;  reasons  for  the 
creation  of  rational  beings. 
512;  freedom  and  the  facts 
of  sin  and  pain  in  the  light 
of  this  theory,  513;  God’s  pur¬ 
pose  in  creating  man,  614; 
God  sinless  by  his  very  na¬ 


ture,  516;  man  not  made  a 
sinner,  517;  freedom  makes 
possible  a  higher  destiny, 
519;  benevolent  uses  of  pain, 
622;  omnipotence  may  work 
through  means,  523;  the 
physical  universe  a  purposive 
mechanism,  524;  omnipotence 
governed  by  wisdom,  625;  the 
God  of  reason  corresponds  to 
the  God  of  Scripture,  626. 

Denney’s,  J.,  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Reconciliation,  noticed, 
615-617. 

Drum,  W.,  Correspondence  with 
E.  S.  Buchanan,  282-294. 

Dunham’s,  J.  H.,  John  Fourteen, 
noticed,  313. 

E 

Elselen’s,  F.  C.,  Psalms  and 
other  Sacred  Writings,  no¬ 
ticed,  607. 

Elstes,  D,  F.,  article  by,  399  - 
428. 

Exodus  in  the  Light  of  Archee- 
ology.  The,  article  on,  by  A. 
E.  Whatham,  543-560;  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Exodus,  544;  Maspero’s  sup¬ 
posed  error,  646;  expedition 
of  Thothmes  III.,  647;  situa¬ 
tion  of  Innuamam,  548;  Mer- 
neptah  not  necessarily  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  campaign  referred 
to  on  the  stele,  551;  who  are 
the  Israelites  referr^  to.  553; 
escape  of  Syrian  slaves  In 
the  reign  of  Seti  II.,  565; 
summary  of  evidence,  666; 
various  views.  557. 

Exodus  in  the  Light  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology,’’  "  'The,  article  on, 
by  H.  M.  Wiener,  661-580; 
Mr.  Whatham’s  misrepresen¬ 
tations.  561;  the  original  or¬ 
der  of  the  text  of  Numbers, 
563,  576;  the  numbers  of  the 
children  of  Israel  at  the  Exo¬ 
dus,  564;  the  Exodus  could  not 
have  occurred  In  the  reign  of 
Seti  II„  565;  the  Leah  tribes 
did  not  remain  In  Palestine, 
669;  chronological  coinci¬ 
dences.  571;  the  Israel  of 
the  Inscription,  non-territor- 
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ial,  572;  so  in  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy,  672;  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  textual  criticism. 
576;  the  Pentateuch  origi¬ 
nally  a  library  of  short  writ¬ 
ings,  577;  summary  of  evi¬ 
dence,  678. 

F 

Faunce’s,  W.  H.  P.,  New  Hori¬ 
zon  of  State  and  Church,  no¬ 
ticed,  468. 

Felix,  J.,  article  by,  436-450, 

Figgis’s,  J.  N.,  Will  to  Free¬ 
dom,  noticed,  165. 

Finn’s,  A.  H.,  Unity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  note  on,  by  W. 
H.  G.  Thomas,  150-157. 

Fletcher,  W.  I.,  article  by,  22- 
30. 

Force  in  Social  Development. 
'The  Place  of,  article  on,  by 
P.  S.  Moxom,  319-330;  Amer¬ 
ica’s  desire  for  peace,  319; 
the  frightful  awakening,  320; 
the  prevalence  of  war,  321; 
its  services  in  human  devel- 
ment,  323;  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  325;  the  sovereignty 
of  nations,  326;  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  327. 

Forsyth’s,  P.  T„  This  Life  and 
the  Next,  noticed,  604-607. 

Foster.  F.  H,,  book  review  by. 
158-161. 

G 

Galloway’s,  T.  W„  Use  of  Mo¬ 
tives  in  Teaching  Morals  and 
Religion,  noticed.  316. 

Garvie’s,  A.  E.,  Master’s  Com¬ 
fort  and  Hope,  noticed.  312. 

German  Critics  and  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  article  on.  by  T,  H. 
Weir,  70-79;  baleful  influ¬ 
ence  of  German  criticism,  70; 
their  Ignorance  of  Oriental 
literature,  71;  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  inapplicable  to  the 
East,  72;  recent  criticism  no 
better  than  earlier,  73;  their 
misconception  of  Semitic  alms 
and  methods,  74;  no  prose 
style  in  ancient  Hebrew,  75; 
the  Koran  would  lead  the 


critics  astray,  76;  absurdilies 
of  the  critics,  77;  high  ethical 
tone  of  the  Hebrew  writers, 
78;  the  Old  Testament  true 
history,  79. 

Gezer,  The  Story  of,  article  on, 
by  W.  N.  Steams,  104-117; 
discovery  of  the  ruins,  104; 
situation,  105;  water  supply, 
106;  earliest  occupation,  108; 
the  high  place,  109;  Gezer  in 
the  time  of  the  judges.  111; 
signiflcant  buildings,  112; 
troglodyte  burials,  113;  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  country,  114; 
importance  of  the  discovery. 
116. 

Gladden’s,  W.,  Interpreter,  no¬ 
ticed,  617. 

Goodspeed,  E.  J.,  and  Burton’s, 
E.  D.,  Harmony  of  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels,  noticed,  168. 

Gore’s,  Bishop,  Mission  to  the 
United  States,  note  on,  598- 
600. 

Gruber,  L.  F.,  article  by,  475- 
626. 

Gruber’s,  L.  F.,  Creation  Ex 
Nihllo,  noticed,  143-147. 

Gwatkln’s,  H.  M.,  Sacrifice  of 
Thankfulness,  noticed,  313. 

H 

Harris,  E.  N.,  article  by,  331- 
383. 

Hastings,  J.,  and  Cowan’s,  H., 
Sub  Corona,  noticed,  313, 

Hell  Fire,  An  Inquiry  as  to  the 
Nature  and  Reality  of.  note 
on.  by  C.  B.  Hulbert.  275-282. 

Herrick.  G.  F.,  article  by,  429- 
435. 

Hill’s,  W.  B.,  Life  of  Christ  no¬ 
ticed.  312. 

Hobart’s,  A.  S.,  Pedagogy  for 
Ministers,  noticed,  310. 

Hough’s,  L.  H„  Significance  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation, 
noticed.  467. 

Huizinga’s,  A.  v.  C.  P.,  'Theolog¬ 
ical  Essays,  noticed.  468. 

Hulbert,  C.  B.,  note  by,  275-282. 

Huntington  Palimpsest.  A  Crit¬ 
icism  of  the,  note  on,  147- 
149. 
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I 

Immanence,  The  Divine,  article 
on,  by  D.  F.  Estes,  399-428; 
tribute  to  Dr.  James  Douglas, 
399;  confusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  400; 
an  old  idea,  402;  a  doctrine 
of  the  poets,  403;  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel,  404;  pie- 
tistic  influence.  405;  views  of 
Martineau.  406;  denial  of  sec¬ 
ond  causes,  407;  tendency  to 
pantheism,  409;  vague  defi¬ 
nition,  410;  views  of  A.  A. 
Hodge,  411;  all  force  spirit¬ 
ual,  413;  biological  conception. 
414;  psychological  objection. 
416;  ethical  difficulty.  417; 
consistent  with  human  per¬ 
sonality.  420;  nature  of  Jesus, 
421;  Indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  422;  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  425;  method  of  In- 
dv/elllng,  420;  the  new  birth, 
427. 

Immortality,  noticed,  604-606. 

Isaiah,  The  Unity  of,  article  on, 
by  J.  J.  Lias.  267-274;  self- 
confidence  of  the  higher  crit¬ 
ics.  267;  critical  divisions  of 
Isaiah,  269;  words  common 
to  all  divisions.  270;  common 
allusions,  272;  words  common 
to  other  prophets,  272;  the 
larger  issues,  273. 

J 

Jefferson’s.  C,  E.,  Old  Truths 
and  New  Pacts,  noticed,  611. 

Jordan,  J.  H.,  and  Rlegel’s,  J.  I„ 
Simon  Son-of-Man,  noticed. 
315. 

K 

Kent's.  C.  F.,  New  Testament, 
noticed,  618. 

Keppel’s,  D.,  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion  Not  a  Mystery,  noticed, 
314. 

Kerr’s.  H.  T..  Highway  of  Life, 
no^^lced,  311. 

Knight’s,  W.  A..  War-Time 
"  Over  There,”  noticed.  620. 

Knox’s,  R.  A.,  Spiritual  ^Eneld, 
noticed,  459-461. 


Kraeling’s,  E.  G.  H.,  Aram  and 
Israel,  noticed,  609. 

Kyle,  M.  G.,  articles  by,  31-69, 
195-212. 

L 

Ladd’s,  G.  T.,  Secret  of  Person¬ 
ality,  noticed,  458. 

Lindsay,  J.,  article  by,  118-132; 
book  review  by,  302. 

Lindsay’s,  J.,  Philosophical  Sys¬ 
tem  of  'Thelstlc  Idealism,  no¬ 
ticed,  143-147. 

Literature,  'The  Bible  and,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  T.  E.  Barr,  213- 
236. 

Lord’s  Prayer  in  a  Dozen  Lan¬ 
guages,  The,  article  on,  by 
D.  B.  MacLane,  527-542;  in 
the  Greek,  527 ;  Latin  and 
Italian.  529;  French,  530; 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  531; 
German,  532;  Dutch,  533; 
Swedish,  534;  Norwegian. 
535;  Icelandic,  536;  Russian, 
537;  English,  538;  Turkish, 
539;  general  reflections,  540; 
speech  a  surpassing  miracle, 
542. 

Lutz’s.  H.  F.,  Early  Babylonian 
Letters  from  Larsa,  noticed. 
308. 

Lyman’s,  E.  W.,  God  of  the 
New  Age,  noticed.  317;  Ex¬ 
perience  of  God  in  Modern 
Life,  noticed,  457. 

M 

MacCulloch’s.  J.  A.,  Celtic  My¬ 
thology,  noticed,  610. 

Macfarland’s,  C.  S.,  Progress  of 
Church  Federation,  noticed, 
311. 

McGlothlln’s,  W.  J.,  Course  of 
Christian  History,  noticed. 
620. 

Mtlchal’s,  J.,  Slavic  Mythology, 
noticed,  610. 

Mackintosh’s.  H.  R.,  Immortal- 
Itv  and  the  Future,  noticed, 
169. 

MacLane,  D.  B..  article  by.  527- 
542. 

Macmillan’s,  K.  D..  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  Germany,  noticed, 
467. 
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Miskovsky,  L.  P.,  book  review 
by,  601-604. 

Moxom,  P.  T.,  article  by,  319- 
330. 

MUller's,  W.  M.,  Egyptian  My¬ 
thology,  noticed,  463. 

Mullins’s,  E.  Y.,  Christian  Relig¬ 
ion  in  Its  Doctrinal  Expres¬ 
sion,  noticed,  309. 


N 

Nolloth’s,  C.  F.,  Rise  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  noticed, 
305. 

Notices  of  Recent  Publications. 
158-170,  295-318,  457-474, 

601-622. 

P 

Pan-Germanism :  Its  Methods 
and  Its  Fruits,  article  on.  by 
C.  W.  Super,  384-398;  new 
phases  of  group  psychology, 
384;  misguided  education, 
385;  length  of  the  present 
German  dynasty,  386;  invet¬ 
erate  cruelty  of  the  German 
nature;  387;  Catholic  view  of 
the  Reformation,  388;  German 
Intolerance,  389;  Wellington’s 
testimony,  390;  Heine’s  testi¬ 
mony,  391;  Reformation  In 
Britain,  392;  late  Christiani¬ 
zation  of  Prussia,  393;  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  not  Prussians, 
394;  character  of  German 
women,  395;  lack  of  origi¬ 
nality,  396;  caricature  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  397;  principles  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  398. 

Pascal,  The  Religious  Philoso¬ 
phy  of,  article  on.  by  J.  Lind¬ 
say,  113-132;  high  character 
of  Pascal,  118;  ideas  of  the 
Infinite,  119;  the  superiority 
of  man,  121;  minimizes  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  122; 
magnifies  the  power  of  the 
grace  of  God,  124;  religious 
individualism,  128;  estimates 
of  Pascal,  130;  not  an  agnos¬ 
tic,  131. 

Paterson’s,  W.  P..  In  the  Day 
of  the  Ordeal,  noticed,  312. 

Pell’s,  E.  li.,  WTiat  Did  Jesus 


Really  Teach  about  War,  no¬ 
ticed,  170. 

Pentateuchal  Problem,  A  New 
Solution  of  the,  articles  on, 
by  M.  G.  Kyle,  31-69.  195- 
212;  a  simple  collation  of 
facts,  31;  legal  terms  used 
In  the  Pentateuch,  32;  gen¬ 
eral  terms,  33;  technical  terms, 
35;  judgments,  36;  statutes, 
40;  commandments,  44;  list 
of  these  words,  52;  mnemonic 
portions,  54;  descriptive,  56; 
hortatory,  57;  effect  upon  the 
vocabulary,  60;  correspond¬ 
ence  of  this  analysis  with 
that  of  the  Documentary  Hy¬ 
pothesis,  64;  the  Documentary 
Theory  unnecessary,  68;  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  objections,  195; 
relation  of  the  legal  to  the 
narrative  portions.  196;  Elo- 
hlm  used  in  judgiftents,  199; 
Jehovah  the  cov^ant  name 
of  God,  199;  historical  diffi¬ 
culties  magnified.  i201;  cunei¬ 
form  documents  the  original, 
203;  alleged  dijicrepancies, 
204;  no  motive  fj{|r  the  Doc¬ 
umentary  Theory^  206;  dis¬ 
tinction  in  technical  terms 

'  runs  all  through}'  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  207;  date  ‘*and  author 
of  the  Pentateurti,  208;  no 
reference  to  futujd  life,  210; 
absence  of  Egypi.ian  words. 
211;  symmetrica^  life  story 
of  Moses,  212.  ; 

Pentateuchal  Problem,  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Dr.  Kylie’s  Solution 
of  the,  note  on,'  by  H.  M. 
Wiener.  451-456.  ’ 

Pentateuch,  Contributions  to  a 
New  Theory  of  the  Composi¬ 
tion  of  the,  articles  on,  by 
H.  M.  Wiener,  80-103,  237- 
266;  extant  copies  derived 
from  one  MS,,  81;  hazards  of 
a  MS..  82;  species  of  acci¬ 
dent,  83;  acknowledged  by 
the  critics,  84;  accidental  dis¬ 
turbance  of  order.  86;  evi¬ 
dences  of,  88;  lacunae  or 
transpositions,  91;  the  Old 
Testament  a  library  rather 
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than  a  single  book,  95;  texts 
of  Gen.  ii.  4,  90;  light  from 
the  versions,  97;  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  books,  100;  influ¬ 
ence  of  colophons,  101;  sum¬ 
mary  of  facts,  102;  influence 
upon  the  text  of  gloasing, 
237;  function  of  scientific 
textual  criticism,  238;  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  239;  confus¬ 
ion  of  consonants,  240,  252; 
longer  texts  sometimes  pref¬ 
erable,  241;  glossing  ante¬ 
dates  the  archetype,  243;  in¬ 
citements  to  glossing,  243: 
principles  of  the  old  Jewish 
editors,  245;  Important  illus¬ 
trations,  246;  headings  mis¬ 
takenly  treated  as  texts,  249; 
textual  variations  in  the 
Flood  narrative,  250;  unin¬ 
telligible  Hebrew  due  to  acci¬ 
dental  corruption  of  letters, 
254;  consequential  emenda¬ 
tions,  255;  emendations  due 
to  change  from  library  to 
scroll,  256;  numbers  in  Gen- 
V.,  258;  Judaizing  of  the  text, 
260;  concluding  chapters  of 
Exodus,  not  original,  262; 
essential  unity  of  the  text, 
265. 

Prlngle-Pattison’s,  A.  S.,  Idea 
of  God,  noticed,  302. 

R 

Raven’s,  C.  E.,  What  Think  Ye 
of  Christ,  noticed,  161-164. 

Record  of  a  Quaker  Conscience, 
noticed.  474. 

Reformation,  The,  article  on, 
by  P.  Smith,  1-21;  Luther’s 
lifetime  a  transitional  period, 
1;  in  the  Interests  of  nation¬ 
alism,  3;  Protestant  ethics 
specially  related  to  things  of 
this  world,  5;  necessity  of  re¬ 
ligious  changes,  6;  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,  7;  a  religion  of 
private  judgment,  9;  rela¬ 
tions  to  democracy  and  sci¬ 
ence,  10;  the  Reformers  not 
tolerant,  11;  democracy  not 
intended,  12;  Calvinism  act¬ 
ively  Republican,  13;  Luther 


an  educational  leader,  14;  sci¬ 
entific  poor  relief,  16;  the 
Reformation  not  consciously 
rational,  17;  it  sharply  chal¬ 
lenged  what  had  been  accept¬ 
ed  for  twelve  hundred  years, 
19;  summary,  20. 

Religious  Progress  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Slope,  noticed,  470. 

Rice’s,  E.  W.,  Commentary  on 
the  Gospel  According  to 
Mark,  noticed,  167. 

Riegel,  J.  I.,  and  Jordan’s,  J. 
H.,  Simon  Son-of-Man,.  no¬ 
ticed,  315. 

Robertson’s,  A.  T.,  Paul’s  Joy  in 
Christ,  noticed,  311. 

Russell’s,  E.  F.,  Faithful  Stew¬ 
ardship  and  Other  Sermons 
by  Father  Stanton,  noticed, 
313. 

^  S 

Salter’s,  W.  M.,  Nietzsche  the 
Thinker,  noticed,  295-302. 

Scientific,  Catholic  and,  article 
on,  by  J.  Felix,  436-450. 

Scott’s,  J.  G.,  Indo-Chinese  My¬ 
thology,  noticed,  463. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount  Homi- 
letically  Defensible,  Is  the, 
article  on,  by  E.  N.  Harris, 
331-383;  literature  of  the 
subject,  331;  presumption  of 
unity,  333;  setting  of  the 
Sermon.  334;  its  theme,  338; 
its  purpose,  340;  the  Beati¬ 
tudes,  341;  Matt.  v.  13-16, 
346;  Matt.  v.  17-48,  351;  how 
Jesus  fulfills  the  law  of 
Moses,  353;  reconciliation 
with  an  adversary,  356;  law 
on  revenge,  361;  sin  in  the 
heart  culpable,  362;  divine 
perfection  the  true  standard, 
363;  Matt.  vi.  1-18,  364;  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  365;  Matt.  vi. 
19-vii.  11,  368;  series  of  con¬ 
trasts,  370;  supreme  demand 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
375;  Matt.  vil.  12-27,  378;  re¬ 
view  and  summary,  380. 

Smith,  P.,  article  by,  1-21. 

Snowden’s,  J.  H.,  Can  We  Be- 
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lleve  In  Immortality,  noticed, 
473. 

Social  Development,  Force  in, 
article  on,  by  P.  S.  Moxom, 
319-330. 

Sociologists,  Basic  Facts  for, 
article  on,  687-593;  Nature’s 
gifts  not  prodigal,  587;  equal 
distribution  impossible,  688; 
evils  of  class  legislation,  589; 
interests  of  tbe  wage-earners, 
590;  importance  of  personal 
character,  591;  avenues  open 
to  success,  592;  legislators 
must  be  wise  as  well  as  good, 
593. 

Speer’s.  R.  E.,  The  Christian 
Man,  the  Church,  and  the 
War,  noticed,  473. 

Square  Deal,  ’The,  or  the  Ob¬ 
long,  an  article  on,  by  W.  I, 
Fletcher,  22-30;  all  trade  is 
barter,  23;  selfishness  not 
universal,  24;  love  refers  to 
deeds,  not  sentiments.  26; 

•  corporations  not  altogether 
selfish.  27;  the  law  of  love 
applied  to  nations.  29. 

Steams,  W.  N.,  article  by,  104- 
117. 

Storr’s,  V.  F.,  Christianity  and 
Immortality,  noticed,  604- 
607. 

Streeter’s,  B.  H.,  Immortality, 
noticed,  604-606. 

Strong’s,  A.  H.,  Tour  of  the 
Missions,  noticed,  471. 

Super,  C.  W.,  article  by,  384- 
398. 

T 

Temple’s.  W.,  Mens  Creatrix,  no¬ 
ticed,  304. 

Theological  Reminiscence,  A, 
by  an  old  minister,  581-586; 
teaching  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterians,  581;  limited 
atonement,  582;  Infiuence  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  583;  the  "Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith  ’’  amended  In 
1903,  584;  substantial  present 
agreement  of  Methodists  and 
I^esb3rterians.  586. 

'Thomas,  W.  H.  G.  T.,  book  re¬ 
views  by,  161-164,  304-307, 


459-462,  467,  604-607,  614; 

note  by,  150-157. 

Thwing’s,  C.  F.,  Training  of 
Men  for  the  World’s  Future, 
noticed,  312. 

Torrey’s,  C.  C.,  Composition  and 
Date  of  Acts,  noticed,  308. 

U 

Unfermented  Wine,  noticed,  307. 

V 

Van  der  Pyl,  N.,  book  reviews 
by,  165,  168-170,  295-302,’  457. 

Vance’s,  J.  C.,  Reality  and 
Truth,  noticed,  612-614. 

Vernon’s,  A.  W.,  Some  Turning- 
Points  In  Church  History,  no¬ 
ticed,  314. 

W 

Wager,  C.  H.  A.,  book  review 
by.  166. 

Walker’s,  W.,  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  noticed,  465. 

War,  The  Christian  » Attitude 
toward,  article  on,  by  J.  E. 
Wishart,  171-194;  pacifism  of 
Tolstoi,  171;  amounts  to  ni¬ 
hilism,  172;  the  style  of 
Christ’s  discourses,  175;  duty 
to  prevent  violence,  176;  no 
condemnation  of  human  gov¬ 
ernment.  177;  teachings  of 
Paul  and  Peter,  179;  war  a 
last  resort,  181;  war  not  mur¬ 
der,  182;  Kant’s  formula,  184; 
conscientious  objectors,  186; 
ideal  conditions  impossible, 
188;  no  nation  perfect,  189; 
perplexing  problems,  191;  un¬ 
justifiable  ferocity,  192. 

Ward’s,  A.  S.,  Ministry  of  Je¬ 
sus,  noticed,  316. 

Warfield’s,  B.  B.,  Counterfeit 
Miracles,  noticed,  472. 

Weir,  T.  H.,  article  by,  70-79. 

Wenley’s,  R.  M.,  Life  and  Work 
of  George  Sylvester  Morris, 
noticed,  158-161. 

Whatham,  A.  E.,  article  by, 
543-560. 

Wiener,  H.  M.,  articles  by,  80- 
103,  237-266,  561-580;  book  re- 
reviews  by,  164.  607;  critical 
note  by,  594-598. 
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Williams’s,  A.  L.,  Minor  Proph¬ 
ets  Unfolded,  noticed,  307. 

Wilson’s,  P.  W.,  Christ  We  For¬ 
get,  noticed,  315. 

Wilson’s,  R.  D.,  Studies  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  noticed,  143- 
147. 

Wilson’s,  W.,  John  Wesley’s 
Place  in  History,  noticed,  619. 

Winchester’s,  B.  S.,  Religious 
Education  and  Democracy,  no¬ 
ticed,  168. 

Work’s,  E.  W.,  Bible  in  English 
Literature,  noticed,  315. 

World-Unity  Conference,  A,  ar¬ 


ticle  on,  by  R.  L.  Bridgman, 
133-142;  illustrated  in  the 
United  States  of  America, 
133;  growing  sentiment  of 
unity,  135;  public  order,  im¬ 
perative,  136;  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  137;  pow¬ 
ers  to  be  Included,  138;  pres¬ 
ervation  of  national  sovereign¬ 
ty.  139;  creation  of  a  world 
state,  141. 

Z 

Zahn’s,  T.,  Introduction  to  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  462. 
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Story  of  My  Life  and  Work 

BY 

G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT.  D.D..  LL.D.,  F.  G.  S.  A. 


[Extract  from  the  Preface.] 

The  sixty  years  of  my  active  life  cover  a  period  of  unexampled 
intellectual  as  well  as  of  mechanical  readjustments.  To  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  intellectual  problems  which  have  special  bearings  on 
our  religious  life  Providence  has  given  me  a  call  which  I  could  not 
decline.  The  chief  reason  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  present  volume  is  to  emphasize  the  contributions  to  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  permitted  to  make,  so  that  they  may  not  wholly 
fall  by  the  wayside.  This  I  do  at  the  present  time,  not  because  I 
think  my  work  is  all  done,  but  because  this  survey  should  be  made 
•while  my  powers  are  still  unabated. 

Equally  Interesting  to  Young  and  Old 

CONTENTS 

Chapter  I.  Happy  Days  of  Childhood,  pp.  1-40 ;  Chapter  II. 
College  Days  at  Oberlin,  pp.  41-105 ;  Chapter  III.  Ten  Years  in  a 
Country  Parish,  pp.  106-126 ;  Chapter  IV.  Ten  Years  at  Andover, 
pp.  127-145 ;  Chapter  V.  Transfer  to  Oberlin,  pp.  146-150 ;  Chapter 
VI.  Significance  of  Glacial  Phenomena,  pp.  151-159;  Chapter  VII. 
Reception  of  My  Glacial  Views,  pp.  160-170;  Chapter  VIII.  First 
Visit  to  Europe,  pp.  171-174;  Chapter  IX.  Shipwrecked  in  Green¬ 
land,  pp.  175-192;  Chapter  X.  Theological  Studies,  pp.  193-200; 
Chapter  XI.  Across  Asia,  pp.  201-349 ;  Chapter  XII.  Third  Visit 
to  Europe,  pp.  350-383 ;  Chapter  XIII.  Fourth  Visit  to  Europe, 
pp.  384-391;  Chapter  XIV.  Editorial  Work,  pp.  392-407;  Chapter 

XV.  Archaeological  and  Professorial  Work,  pp.  408-417 ;  Chapter 

XVI.  My  Creed,  pp.  418-436 ;  Appendix :  Notes  and  Bibliography, 
pp.  437-459. 
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PRESS  NO  TICES 

**  The  author  is  probably  the  best  known  exponent  among  American 
theologians  of  the  movement  to  reconcile  science  with  dogma.  For  his 
science  Dr.  Wright  has  not  had  to  go  to  other  men.” — 'H.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

“There  is  a  refreshing  quality  in  the  method  which  Dr.  Wright  has 
brought  to  the  narration  of  his  life  story.  The  distinguished  clergyman 
and  scientist  is  blessed  with  an  evident  keen  sense  of  humor  which  be¬ 
gan  to  manifest  itself  in  early  youth.” — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

“  The  most  Interesting,  entertaining  and  instructive  book  that  has 
come  to  our  notice  for  a  long  time.” — Journal  and  Messenger. 

“  This  is  a  human  document  of  decided  interest.  It  is  written  in 
simple,  attractive  style;  it  is  full  of  quaint  and  humorous  touches;  it 
abounds  with  scientific  information;  it  radiates  a  gracious  and  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit.” — Christian  Register. 

“  If  this  book  is  as  ardently  welcomed  by  Dr.  Wright’s  other  friends 
as  it  is  by  us,  it  will  give  joy  to  thousands.” — Journal  of  Education. 

“ ...  in  his  newest  book,  he  tells  us  all  about  himself,  his  boyhood, 
his  struggles  to  get  an  education,  how  he  became  interested  in  geology 
.  .  .  his  trips  and  voyages,  even  including  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  book  relates  how 
he  traveled  in  a  zigzag  route  clear  across  Russia,  including  Siberia.” — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

“  Few  educators  in  the  United  States  have  a  wider  circle  of  friends 
than  O.  Frederick  Wright  of  Oberlin  who,  as  preacher,  college  professor, 
traveler  and  lecturer,  has  left  an  impression  upon  two  generations  of 
students  and  upon  thousands  of  readers  of  his  hooks.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“  We  have  read  this  book  with  the  keenest  interest  and  heartily  com¬ 
mend  it  to  our  readers.  Doctor  Wright’s  own  confession  of  faith  closes 
the  book  and  it  contains  the  great  aflSrmations  of  a  strong,  disciplined 
and  optimistic  soul;  a  man  who  has  fronted  the  great  problems  of  life 
and  met  them  unafraid.” — The  Advance. 

"...  his  experiences  as  a  district  school  teacher,  his  enlistment  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln,  are  told  in  so  racy  and  inter¬ 
esting  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  attention  unabated.” — The  Watchman- 
Examiner. 

“A  valuable  book,  especially  for  all  young  people.” — Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

“A  simple  but  well  told  narrative  recounts  the  lifework  of  one  who 
has  made  his  mark  as  editor,  archaeologist,  theologian  and  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  as  well  as  author  of  a  standard  work,  *  The  Ice  Age  in  North 
America.’” — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

“  This  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  man’s  life  carried  over  some 
of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  American  history  ...  it  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  and  thrills  the  reader  with  the  courage  and  steadfastness  of  best 
American  stock.” — Detroit  Times. 
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Creation  Ex  Nihilo 


The  Physical  Universe 
off  Finite  and  Temporal  Entity 


BY 

L.  FRANKLIN  GRUBER,  D,  D, 

With  a  Foreword  by  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  F.G.S.A. 


This  work  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  would  reason  God 
out  of  existence  by  contending  that  the  universe  Is  Itself  an  Infinite, 
eternal,  and  therefore  a  self-existent  or  uncreated  entity. 

CONTENTS — I.  Theories  as  to  the  Origin  of  the  Universe;  II.  Material¬ 
ism's  Explanation  of  the  Universe  Inadequate;  III.  Three  Postulates 
as  to  a  First  and  Necessarily  Eternal  Existence;  IV.  The  Physical 
Universe  Finite  and  Temporal  and  Therefore  a  Creature  —  Evidence 
from  Dependence;  V.  Evidence  from  Nature  as  a  Cosmic  Whole; 
VI.  Evidence  from  the  Physically  Temporal  Nature  of  the  Universe 
that  it  had  a  Beginning  and  therefore  that  it  was  Created;  VII.  Evi¬ 
dence  from  the  Nature  of  Matter  Itself  that  the  Physical  Universe 
is  a  Temporal  Entity;  VIII.  Evidence  from  Design  in  Nature,  Neces¬ 
sarily  Implying  its  Creation  in  Time  by  a  Designing  Cause  or  Crea¬ 
tor;  IX.  Testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  Creation  in  Accord  with 
the  Evidence  from  Nature;  X.  Conclusion:  No  Real  Conflict  between 
True  Science  and  Revelation. 

“  I  have  been  influenced  by  this  book  as  I  have  not  been  influenced 
by  any  other  book  within  twenty-five  years.” — Frank  W.  Gunsaulus, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

“  The  book  deserves  the  highest  praise  and  must  be  classified  among 
the  very  valuable  and  small  group  of  treatises  that  deal  fairly  with  re¬ 
ligion  and  science.” — President  John  A.  Haas,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

"  The  book  is  far  from  ordinary  in  its  logic.  .  .  .  We  regard  it  as 
providential  that  the  book  has  appeared  just  at  this  particular  time.” — 
Dr.  Leandeb  S.  Keyseb,  Professor  of  Apologetics,  Hamma  Divinity  School. 

”  The  work  displays  profound  and  most  complete  knowledge  of  the 
latest  theories  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  .  .  .  The 
volume  commends  itself  equally  to  theologians  and  to  men  of  science.” — 
G.  F^derick  Wright. 
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The  Bible  League  of  North  Aroerica 

announces  the  publlcatioo  of  Its  organ 

Tl)e  Bible  Champion 

as  d  Monthly 

instead  of  a  bi-monthly  magazioe 

It  will  be  Issued  in  consolidation  with  The  Scrmonixer,  whose  Editor,  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Boyer,  will  be  Managing  Editor  and  Publisher. 

The  Special  Departments  of  both  Periodicals  will  be  continued,  making  it  an 
Ideal  Magazine  for  Bible  Studmita,  whether  Ministers  or  Laymen.  The  Staff  of 
Associate  Editors  will  be  continued:  Darld  James  Burrell,  D.D.,  UaD.;  William 
£L  Bates,  D.D.;  Herbwt  W.  Magoun,  Ph.D.;  Luther  T.  Townsend,  Ph.D.,  D.D.; 
a.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A  Special  feature  of  the  July  number  is  a 
likeness  of  the  Six  Editors  and  the  Publisher,  as  a  frontUviece,  beautifully 
printed  from  Photo  Engravings. 

t 

The  opening  number  of  the  New  Biblk  Champion,  July,  will  contain  the 
flrat  Chapter  of  a  Serial  by  the  Editor,  Rev.  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  D.D.,  entitled. 
**  When  Elijah  became  Mayor  of  New  York.”  Elijah,  the  Prophet  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  during  his  administration,  by  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  the  Chief  Law  Book, 
transformed  the  Metropolis  into  an  Ideal  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

The  EMltor  of  the  Brau  CHAicnoir  was  requested  by  the  Presbyterian  Min¬ 
isters’  Meetings  of  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Pastors'  Federation 
(all  Denominations)  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  give  to  the  Nation  at  large  his 
Parable,  ”When  the  Bible  was  Blotted  Out”  This  will  be  done  in  a  s«ries  of 
Bible  Conferences  in  the  important  Cities  of  the  Country.  The  Parable,  as  re¬ 
vised,  portrays  in  an  impressive  manner  "The  Greatest  Tragedy  of  the  War.” 

The  Price  of  the  Biblc  CHAMnoir,  |1.00  as  a  Bimonthly,  will  be  increased 
to  $1.60  as  a  Monthly,  begiiming  with  the  July  Number;  single  copy,  16  omits. 
But  the  Magazine  is  also  enlarged  and  much  Improved.  Address  Frank  J.  Boyer, 
Publisher,  Reading,  Pa.,  on  all  Business  mattow.  The  Address  of  the  Editor, 
Dr.  Jay  Benson  Hamilton,  will  be,  for  the  present  as  It'haa  been,  191  South  Sec¬ 
ond  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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IVith  a  Foreu'or  d  by  G.  Frederick  IFri^ht,  D.D.,  F.G.S.J. 

This  work  is  a  conclusive  answi^r  to  those  who  would  reason  God 
out  of  existence  by  contending  that  the  universe  is  itsidf  an  infinite, 
eternal,  and  therefore  a  self-existent  or  itnrnated  entity. 
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tor;  IX.  Testimony  of  the  Scriptures  as  to  Creation  in  Accord  with 
the  Evidence  from  Natun*;  X.  Conclusion:  No  Ileal  Conflict  between 
True  Science  and  Revi'lation. 

“  I  have  bc(*n  influenc(*d  by  this  book  as  1  liavi*  not  bei'ii  influenced 
by  any  other  book  within  twenty-five  years.” — Frank  W.  Gunsaills, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Prr.sidoit  of  Armour  Institute  of  Teehnolotfjf. 

“  The  book  d«‘serves  the  highest  praisi*  and  must  be  classified  among 
the  very  valuabb*  and  small  group  of  treatises  that  deal  fairly  with  re¬ 
ligion  and  scienci*.” — Presidimt  John  A.  Haas,  D.D..  LL.D. 

“The  book  is  far  from  ordinary  in  its  logic.  .  .  .  We  regard  it  as 
providential  that  the  book  has  appeared  just  at  this  particular  time.” — 
Dr.  Luanukr  S.  KuYsiai.  Pro/f’.v.vor  <tf  Ai)oto(/etien.  Hommu  lUriuit)/  School. 

“  The  work  displays  profound  and  most  completi*  knowledge  of  the 
latest  theorii'S  of  astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  .  .  .  The 
volume  commi'nds  itself  equally  to  theologians  and  to  men  of  science.” — 
G.  FiuaiERK'K  Wright. 
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